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January  10,  1925 


TO  THE  GENEKAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  THE 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA; 

Because  of  the  interest  manifested  in  the  subject  of  old  age  assist- 
ance we  are  not  satisfied  to  present  in  this  report  only  the  findings 
of  our  last  year’s  researches.  In  order  to  give  an  up-to-date,  co- 
ordinated and  logical  story  of  the  entire  subject,  we  deemed  it 
essential  to  submit,  in  addition,  a brief  statement  of  the  facts  and 
disclosures  previously  recorded  regarding  the  conditions  of  the  aged 
in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  a summary  of  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  various  Commissions  which  have  studied  the  bewildering 
system  of  our  poor  laws.  These  reveal  that  we  are  now  operating 
under  a system  of  poor  relief  based  on  principles  inaugurated  in  the 
Elizabethan  Poor  Law  of  1001.  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME, 
THERE  ARE  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  EIGHTY  THREE  SEPAR- 
ATE POOR  DISTRICTS  UNDER  EIGHT  DIFFERENT  SYS- 
TEMS OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Our  studies  of  the  aged  men  and  women  who  have  applied  for 
assistance  under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  bear  out  fully  the 
^^ying  need  for  effective  old  age  provision  in  the  Commonwealth 
j of  Pennsylvania ; 

' (1)  Although  90  PER  CENT  OF  THE  APPLICANTS  ARE 

^NATIVE  BORN,  THE  AVERAGE  TOTAL  POSSESSIONS  OF 
THE  APPLICANTS  EXAMINED  IS  LESS  THAN  $24  PER  PER- 
' SON  WHILE  THE  A^'ERAGE  AMOUNT  OF  SAVINGS  IS  ONLY 
$6.75  PER  APPLICANT. 

(2)  THREE  OUT  OF  EVERY  FOUR  APPLICANTS  ARE 
WITHOUT  ANY  REMUNERATIVE  OCCUPATION  AND  DE- 
PENDENT FOR  SUPPORT. 

(3)  While  the  children  of  the  applicants,  in  however  humble  con- 
ditions, were  generally  fottnd  to  make  every  effort  to  support  their 
parents,  these  children  Avere  in  many  instances  in  no  position  to 
do  so  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  own  income  and  the  size 
of  their  families.  Not  infrequently  these  parents  were  supported 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  children’s  welfare. 

(4)  Many  aged  men  and  women  Avho  have  no  children  to  help 
them- are  already  supported  either  by  their  respective  poor  districts, 
private  charity  organizations,  or  private  individuals — in  other 
words,  with  moneys  comins  from  the  taxpayers. 
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(5j  That\maL'y;  o'i aged;'w?  th/OT  assistance  from  the 

(State,  could  hud  adequate  homes  have  been  fully  brought  out  by 
our  investigatigcs..  •' /. 

(d)  A periusah'  of ' <5ur-  'thndings  ^vill  proVe  conclusively  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  THE  FAILURE  TO  ADEQUATELY 
PROTECT  THEMSELVES  IN  OLD  AGE  WAS  NOT  DUE  TO 
INDIVIDUAL  MALADJUSTMENT  OR  “BLAME,”  but  were  a re- 
sult of  conditions  and  circumstances  over  which  these  unfortunate 
aged  had  no  control.  This  is  fully  supported  by  the  statements 
of  facts,  the  testimonials  of  the  county  boards  and  the  former 
employers  of  the  applicants. 

(7)  Neither  the  almshouse  nor  the  present  system  of  our  outdoor 
poor  relief  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  these  worthy  aged.  They 
are  costly  both  financially  and  spiritually.  AN  EFFECTIVE 
STATE  ASSISTANCE  SYSTEM  APPEALS  TO  US  AS  THE 
ONLY  ADEQUATE  ALTERNATIVE  UNDER  PRESENT  CON- 
DITIONS. 

(8)  Old  Age  Pension  systems  abroad  are  meeting  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  their  people  and  are  spreading  everywhere. 

(9)  That  the  overwhelming  majority  of  public  opinion  in  Penn- 
sylvania is  insistent  upon  a fitting  old  age  assistance  plan  is  fully 
borne  out  by  the  editorial  comments,  letters  from  employers  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Conference  held  on 
November  13th,  summaries  of  wliich  are  given  in  the  report. 

The  opponents  of  this  law  have  broadcast  information  through- 
out the  State  tliat  the  present  lav  would  cost  the  State  at  least 
125,000,000  a year.  Inasmuch  as  they  do  not  at  all  present  any 
figures  supporting  this  ridiculous  sum,  we  unhesitatingly  and  cate- 
gorically declare  these  figures  to  be  without  foundation  or  reason. 

Based  upon  as  accurate  and  scientific  figures  as  are  ascertain- 
able, we  find  that  even  if  every  aged  person  in  the  State,  qualified 
under  the  law,  would  be  given  assistance,  THE  COST  WOULD  NOT 
AMOUNT  TO  MORE  THAN,  APPROXIMATELY,  |5,000,000  A 
YEAR,  OR  ABOUT  57  CENTS  FOR  EACH  CITIZEN  IN  THE 
STATE.  This  is  a big  sum  of  money  until  it  is  re-called  that  FOR 
THIS  SUM  WE  WOULD  BE  ABLE  TO  TAKE  CARE  OF  THREE 
TIMES  THE  NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  NOW  TAKEN  CARE  OF 
IN  OUR  ALMSHOUSES  WHICH  EXPENDITURES,  IF  EVERY- 
THING BE  INCLUDED,  AMOUNT  TO  AT  LEAST  |8,000,000  A 
YEAR.  We  fii-mly  believe  thnt  fhere  is  not  a citizen  in  this  Com- 
monwealth Avho  would  not  rather  be  willing  to  pay  his  57  cents, 
WHICH  IS  BUT  56  CENTS  PER  $1,000  TAXABLE  PROPERTY 
AND  ONLY  24  CENTS  PER  $1,000  WEALTH  OF  THE  STATE— 
even  of  these  were  additional,  which  happily  is  not  the  case— than 
be  responsible  for  the  tragedies  and  heart-breaks  now  caused  by 
the  prospect  of  the  poorhouse  after  a lifetime  of  toil  and  service. 
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Furthermore,  OF  THE  APPROXIMATELY  $6,200,000  CASH 
SPENT  ON  OUR  ALMSHOUSES  IN  THE  YEAR  1922,  AT  LEAST 
$3,000,000  OP  THE  TOTAL  WAS  SPENT  ON  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION OF  THE  SYSTEM;  ONLY  ABOUT  HALF  GOING 
DIRECTLY  TO  THE  INMATES.  IT  TOOK  OVER  1,000  PAID 
EMPLOYEES  TO  LOOK  AFTER  THE  8,000  INMATES  OF  OUR 
ALMSHOUSES.  THESE  INSTITUTIONS  ALSO  REPORT  A 
VALUE  OF  LAND,  BUILDING  AND  EQUIPMENT  OF  OVER 
$16,000,000,  AND  OWN  OVER  17,000  ACRES  OP  LAND  OF  WHICH 
MORE  THAN  10,000  WERE  REPORTED  TO  BE  UNDER  CULTI- 
VATION. 

Even  under  liberal  estimates,  we  are  convinced,  from  studies  of 
the  facts,  that  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  LAW  A FUND  OF 
$5,000,000  A YEAR  WOULD  NOT  REQUIRE  FOR  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE EXPENSES— FOR  BOTH  STATE  AND  COUNTIES— 
A SUM  TO  EXCEED  $300,000  PER  YEAR,  WHICH  IS  BUT  SIX 
PER  CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  AS  AGAINST  ALMOST  FIFTY 
PER  CENT  UNDER  THE  COUNTY  ALMSHOUSE  SYSTEM. 
The  cost  for  investigation  per  applicant  in  the  26  counties  from 
which  figures  were  obtained  shows  that  THE  AVERAGE  COST 
PER  APPLICANT  AMOUNTS  TO  $1.04,  OR  LESS  THAN  41 
CENTS  PER  $100  allowed. 

We  are  deeply  aggrieved  that  we  were  unable  to  come  to  the 
assistance  of  at  least  some  of  our  worthy  aged.  Perhaps  the  earthly 
lives  of  some  of  those  already  gone  to  their  eternal  rest  could  have 
been  somewhat  prolonged  even  with  the  meagre  appropriations 
allowed  us  by  the  last  Legislature.  We  know  that  by  placing  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act  on  the  statute  books,  the  sunset  days  of 
the  aged  were  made  brighter  with  renewed  hope  for  the  future. 
The  court  proceedings  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act, 
however,  blocked  our  plans  and  shattered  our  hopes  in  that  direc- 
tion. No  doubt  by  the  time  this  is  read  the  State  Supreme  Court 
will  have  rendered  its  decision  on  the  question  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act.  We  trust  tlie  law  will  be  sus- 
tained.* But,  regardless  of  the  legal  or  technical  points  involved, 
we  are  convinced  that,  as  representatives  of  the  great  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  you  are  fully  conscious  of  the  enormous 
need  of  this  beneficient  law.  The  findings  in  this  report  have  proven 
this.  We  respectfully  recommend  the  reading  of  the  entire  report 
for  a more  thorough  understanding  of  the  problem.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  once  the  facts  are  familiar,  the  thousands  of  our  loyal, 
aged  citizens  whose  hopes  have  been  so  much  encouraged  will  not 
be  forsaken  and  immediate  assistance  will  be  provided  for  them. 
This  is  our  cherished  hope  and  prayer. 

*On  Feb.  2,  1925,  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a decision  declaring  the  Old  Age  .Issistanoe 
Act  unconstitutional. 
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Whatever  success  we  have  achieved  in  securing  this  wealth  of 
information  and  in  bringing  forth  this  Report  is,  of  course,  not  ex- 
clusively the  result  of  our  efforts.  We  wish  to  record  our  debt  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  1923  and  Governor  Gifford  Pinchot  for 
making  possible  the  procuring  of  this  information ; to  the  public 
press  in  the  State  we  are  indebted  for  the  liberal  editorial  and  news 
space  which  they  generously  accorded  our  work ; last,  but  not  least, 
we  must  acknowledge  our  deepest  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the 
various  county  boards,  who  have  given  so  generously  and  so  much 
of  their  unselhsh  labor  and  whose  devotion  to  this  just  cause  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  obtaining  of  these  data.  The  day  when 
an  adequate  Old  Age  Assistance  laAV  is  inaugurated  in  Pennsylvania 
will  be,  we  know,  a most  happy  one  to  all  these  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Respectfully  submitted: 

JA^ilES  H.  MAURER, 

Chairman 
:MARY  V.  GRICE, 

DAVID  S.  LUDLUM. 

AA'DREW  P.  BOWER, 

Superintendent. 

ABRAHAM  EPSTEIN, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IIISTOKY  OF  PEXXSYLVAXIA  POOR  LAWS 

I’tMin.sylvaiiiu'i;;  interest  in  bt'lialf  of  the  aged  and  dependent  poor 
antedates  its  name  and  establishment  as  a Commomvealth  of  the 
Fnited  States.  Even  [)rior  to  the  granting  of  Penn’s  Charter  in 
1(380,  the  laws  put  in  operation  by  tlie  Dnke  of  Y^ork,  in  the  territory 
now  called  Pennsylvania,  provided  for  contributions  from  each  town 
in  the  territory  for  the  }»urposes  of  the  poor.  The  Great  Law  passed 
at  an  assembly  held  at  Chester  in  1682,  stipulated  that  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  shall  make  provision  for  the  poor  in  such  way  as  they 
shall  see  convenient. 

Early  Penusjdvania  Legislation 

A general  code  of  the  English  poor  laws  adapted  to  Pennsylvania 
was  enacted  in  1771,  and  the  tirst  almsliouse  established  in  the 
L'nited  States  was  that  of  Philadelphia  in  1773.  The  Act  of  1771 
was  afterward  made  perpetual  by  an  Act  passed  April  6,  1776.  But 
the  latter  law,  having  been  passed  by  the  provincial  government,  it 
was  deemed  neces.sary  to  pass  the  Act  of  [March  4,  1778.  Later, 
both  of  these  statutes  were  superseded  by  a law  passed  March  25, 
1782,  which  revived,  re-enacted  and  perpetuated  the  foregoing  law. 
This  Act  of  1771,  whicii  was  based  upon  the  English  poor  laws, 
continued  to  be  the  law  <M  the  State  until  the  passing  of  the  general 
poor  law  in  1836,  which  in  turn,  was  substantially  a re-enactment 
of  the  same  law,  as  no  change  of  any  consequence  was  made  in  the 
text.  The  only  significant  change  in  the  law  of  1879  was  the  pro- 
vision that  outdoor  relief  may  be  granted  in  exceptional  cases  but 
“uo  i)ersou  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  such  relief  who  refuses  to  go 
to  the  said  poorhouse.’’ 

Elizabethan  Poor  Law  Basis  for  Present  Pennsylvania  Law 

Indeed,  the  problem  of  what  to  do  and  how  best  to  pr<nide  for 
the  needs  of  the  dependent  in  the  community  has  been  faced  since 
the  early  colonial  days;  it  has  been  met  in  various  ways  and  in 
accordance  with  the  enlightened  ]>olicies  of  the  period.  However, 
while  during  the  first  two  centmues  of  the  white  man’s  rule  of  this 
continent,  provisions  for  relief  of  the  dependent  poor  were  con- 
stantly undergoing  changes  in  order,  as  frequently  stated,  to  meet 
more  adequately  the  newly  arising  problems,  it  is  strange  to  note 
that  despite  the  most  phenomenal  changes  of  the  last'  century,  we 
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liavi*,  (luriiij^  the  same  period,  witnessed  practically  no  basic  change 
in  oiir  general  policy  of  public  i)oor  relief,  especially  that  concern- 
ing the  de])endent  aged.  Although,  in  England,  the  poor  law  upon 
which  our  system  is  modeled,  has  been  gieatly  moditied.  in  the  case 
of  the  childiam,  by  the  Keform  Hill  of  18oo ; and,  in  the  case  of  the 
aged,  the  almshouse'  was  completely  substituted  wherever  possible 
by  the  Old  Age  Ih'iision  Act  of  IfOS.  we,  in  I’ennsyl vania  today,  are 
confi-onted  with  a system  of  i)oor  relief  that  really  dates  back  to  the 
original  Elizabethan  I’oor  Law  of  KiOl.  A study  of  the  English 
poor  law  system  convinces  that  the  laws  in  force  in  Pennsylvania 
today  are  identical  in  principle  and  almost  identical  in  language 
with  the  famoiis  poor  laws  of  Elizabeth. 

ronse([uent  ('onfusion 

As  a )-esult,  instead  of  a sini]»le  unitied  .system  of  i)Oor  relief  which 
would  (h'al  adecpiately  with  the  various  de]»endent  classes,  we  have 
in  Pennsylvania  a bewildering  system  of  local  and  general  legis- 
lation embodied  in  nearly  .'kOIH)  Acts  of  Assembly  which  deal  vari- 
ously with  local,  county  and  state  ])hases  of  the  problem.  This 
was  inevitahle.  inasmuch,  as  tin*  needs  gi'ew,  remedial  measures 
ha<l  to  be  adopted  ii'gardless  of  the  fundamental  law.  The  tendency 
in  oui-  ]H)or  rc'lief  adndnist I'a t ion  having  bec'ii  away  from  uniformity, 
(‘ach  locality  sought  to  I'eliv  v(>  and  remedy  its  own  conditions  through 
such  legislation  as  it  (h'emed  best  foi'  its  own  welfare.  Consequently, 
we  now  fre(iuently  find  tlu'  same  paids  or  units  of  the  State  under 
local  laws  which  show  considerabh'  differences.  Tims,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  what  variegated  fashion  our  ]»oor  laws  are  ad-, 
ministered  throughout  the  State  today.  TX  TWEXTY-EIGHT 
COrXTlES,  POOH  HELILF  IS  ADMiXISTEKEl)  BY  A SEPAR- 
ATE BOARD  OF  DIHEt'TOHS  OF  THE  POOR;  IX  SIXTEEX 
rOFXTlES,  THE  COUXTY  COiMMlSSIOXERS  ALSO  ACT  AS 
DIHEt'TOHS  OF  THE  POOH;  TX  SEYEXTEEX  OTHER  COUX- 
TIES,  POOR  RELIEF  IS  ADiMTXl STERED  OX  THE  TOWXSHTP 
EXIT  SYSTEM  BY  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  POOR  OR  OVERSEERS 
IX  I'A'ERY  TOWXSHIP,  WHILE  IX  SIX  OTHER  COUXTIES,  A 
IMIXED  SYSTEiM  t'OMBIXIXO  FEATFRES  OF  ALL  THE 
AB()\'E,  PREVAILS. 

We  have  the  Mi(blle  Coal  Field  Poor  District,  which  is  made  up 
of  Caibon  County  and  a ]>art  of  Luzerne  County;  the  Central  Poor 
District  composed  of  another  jiortion  of  Luzerne  County,  including 
Wilkes-Barre.  Avhile  Jenkins  Townshij),  Pittston  City  and  Pittstown 
Township  Pool'  District  include  ]»ortions  of  Luzerne  and  Lackawanna 
Counties.  In  McKean  County,  the  County  Commissioners  have  jur- 
isdiction over  the  ])oor  in  the  entire  coiinty  except  in  the  city  of 
Bradford,  which  is  administered  by  a separate  Board;  Avhile  in 
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Allegheny,  the  Department  of  Charities  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
city,  and  the  County  Directors  of  the  Poor  supervise  the  rest  of 
the  County — each  maintaining  separate  almshouses. 

liven  more  confusing  and  bewildering  is  the  situation  in  Phila- 
delphia, Avhere  the  De|)artment  of  I’ublic  Welfare  has  charge  of  the 
City  J’oor  Kelief,  while,  at  the  same  time — inside  the  walls  of  the 
city — the  town-vliip  of  Bristol,  occupying  the  greater  j)art  of  the 
forty-second  ward  is  managed  by  a Board  of  Cruardians  of  the  town- 
ship of  Bristol:  the  townshij)  of  (Termantown — com])rising  the 
twenty-second  ward — is  iminaged  by  a J>oard  of  Managers  of  the 
Poor  of  the  Township  of  (fei  inantown ; a sej»arate  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Poor  exists  also  for  the  Koxboro  Poor  District,  com- 
prising parts  of  the  twenty-second,  twenty-third,  thirty-fifth,  forty- 
first  and  forty-second  wards:  while  the  township  of  Oxford  and 
lower  Dublin  comj)rising  parts  of  the  twenty-third,  thirty-fifth  and 
forty-first  wards,  has  a se]>arate  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Poor. 
Byberry,  conijn-ising  a ])art  of  the  thirty-fifth  ward,  and  Moreland 
Towushi]).  a ])art  of  the  thirty-fifth  ward,  are  under  se])arate  poor 
districts.  Tn  addition  to  the  large  Philadelphia  almshouse,  sep- 
arate ]K)orhouses  are  maintained  by  the  respective  poor  districts 
in  Oermantown.  Oxford  and  Lower  Dublin  and  Koxboro.  How 
b(*wildering  all  this  is,  is  a])]>arent  from  the  fact  that  the  forty-first 
and  twenty-third  wards  are  managed  by  two  separate  boards  of 
[)oor  directors,  while  the  thirty-fifth  ward  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  four  different  kinds  of  ]>oor  boards. 
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('KITK'ISIMS  OF  PI1XX8YLVANIA  POOK  LAWS 
The  (’ommission  of  18T) 

Our  lethargy  and  neglect  of  this  fundamental  legislation  seems 
(‘Veil  more  surprising  when  it  is  rellected  that  Avarnings  against 
this  endless  and  jumbling  tendency  of  local  legislation  of  ])oor  laAvs 
; have  been  sounded  in  this  State  again  and  again  for  nearly  a cen- 
tury. Indeed,  this  system  has  lieen  attacked  by  every  commission 
that  Avas  deh'gated  to  study  the  ])roblem.  As  early  as  188.3,  a 
Coiiimi  sion  ajijiointed  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  State  urged  that 
“toAvnshi])s  should  be  assimilated  to  counties,  in  respect  to  the 
mode  of  governni(*nt,  for  flu*  sake  of  regularity  in  the  system,”  and. 
whih*,  tlu\v  cont(*nded.  tlu*y  did  not  “consid(‘r  themseh'es  at  liberty” 
fo  dis]iense  Avilh  flu*  separate*  office  of  the  Overseer  of  the  Poor, 
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lliey  (lechtred  themHelves  ns  “not  satisfied  that  anj  necessity  exists 
for  its  coiitinuaiice.”  The  ("ommission  further  declared;  “that 
there  are  defects  in  the  systein,  and  abuse  iu  its  practice,  seems 
to  be  agreed  upon  all  hands.” 

The  Commission  of  1889 

Iti  188!),  a Commission  aj)])ointed  by  Governor  James  A Beaver 
indicted  this  e.xtravagant  ])olicy  iu  the  folloAviug  words: 

“Up  to  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  state 
constitution,  IST-'t,  seventy-eight  special  poor-law  dis- 
tricts w(>re  cn-ated  by  tin*  legislature,  and  about  three 
hundred  and  twenty  one  acts  of  assembly  jtassed  relat- 
ing to  them.  These  districts  were  variously  composed 
of  counties,  citi(*s,  boroughs,  townships  and  unions  or 
coTubinations  of  several  different  divisions.  Of  the 
seventy-eight  sjiecial  districts  thus  created,  seventy-one 
are  now  maintaining  almshouses  or  poorhonses;  thirty- 
.seven  of  which  are  county  institutions  and  thirty-four 
belong  to  minor  sub-divisions.  Some  of  these  districts 
have  Directors  of  the  Pool*,  some  have  Overseers.  In 
some  the  taxes  are  levied  and  collected  through  the 
County  Commissioners;  in  others,  through  borough 
and  city  authorities  and  in  others  througli  the  town- 
ship otiicials.  In  some,  justices  of  the  ])eace  have  the 
power  to  ordei-  relief  to  be  given;  iu  others,  relief  is 
given  alone  u])on  the  order  of  the  Directors  of  the  Poor. 

In  some,  r<dief  outside  of  the  ])oorhouse  or  other  in- 
stitutions is  given  extensively,  while  in  others,  it  is 
curtailed  and  allowed  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances. In  some  of  the  districts,  the  directors  and 
overseers  are  elected  by  the  people,  in  others’  the  di- 
rectors are  aj»j»ointed  by  the  court  of  quarter  sessions 
of  the  county.  In  Philadel{)hia,  there  are  neither  di- 
r(‘ctors  ]ior  ()\crs(’('rs,  but  a Board  of  Chaidties  and  Cor- 
rections a])pointed  by  the  IMayor,  and  responsible  to 
him.  In  some  districts,  the  directors  or  overseers  ai’e 
))aid  a daily  or  yearly  sum  ranging  from  a few  dollars 
to  several  hundreds  of  dollars;  and  these  sums  are  var- 
iously fixed,  in  some  cases  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature, 
in  othei's  by  the  court,  while  in  others,  the  auditors  have 
the  ])ower  to  allow  what  they  deem  just.  In  Philadel- 
])hia,  the  ])resident  and  directors  of  the  Dei)artment  of 
Ch.arities  receive  no  conq)ensation,  while  in  Pittsburgh 
tlu'  chief  of  the  Department  of  Charities  receives  a sal- 
ary of  four  thousand  dollars  j)Cr  annum.  These  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  areas  of  the  districts,  taxation,  selec- 
tion of  otlicials,  their  number  and  powers,  their  com- 
jiensation,  etc.,  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.”... 

“In  addition  to  the  special  laws  which  we  have  refer- 
red to  above,  there  should  also  he  mentioned  the  fact  that 
about  four  hundred  and  tifty-six  boroughs  were  erected 
under  special  charters  and  that  over  thirty-five  hun- 
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nets  w(*ro  ]tnss(>(l  i-cliitive  to  thorn.  When  it  is 
known  tliat  most  of  these  l)oron|>hs  wei-e  authorized  to 
elect  overseers  of  the  ]>oor,  the  ntter  im))ossibility  of 
reconciling  this  legislation  hv  any  codilication  must  be 
apparent.” 

The  Commission  went  on  to  state; 

“The  statute  books  from  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 
ernment are  strewn  with  special  acts.  The  late  Chief 
Justice  Woodward  remarked  in  a case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court,  that  it  was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
any  lawyer  to  *state  the  condition  of  the  law  relative 
to  local  matters  in  anv  district  with  accuracy.  When 
the  fact  is  mentioned  that  there  are  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  eight  hundred  acts  of  assembly  upon  the  stat- 
ute books  which  relate,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
poor  laws,  this  difficulty  will  become  apparent.”  This 
number,  it  is  now  estimated,  is  more  nearly  3,000  than 
800. 

Defects  of  the  Law  as  found  by  Commission  of  188!) 

Analyzing  each  p>hase  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  j)oor  re 
lief  system,  the  Commission  in  a scholarly  rep'ort  pointed  out  that 

“1.  Relief  is  given  commonly  to  the  able-bodied  with- 
out labor  and  the  funds  are  used  in  other  ways  not  con- 
templated by  the  legislature  and  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Directors  and  Overseers  (of  the  Poor).  In  general  too, 
the  payment  of  money  for  relief  must  be  founded  upon 
the  entry  of  the  names  of  the  person  receiving  relief 
upon  the  poor  book ; but  in  many  districts  of  the  State 
no  poor  book  is  kept  and  the  business  of  the  district  is 
conducted  without  any  book. 

“2.  There  is  no  general  system  of  accounts  in  the 
state.  . . .In  the  greater  part  of  the  state,  the  accounts 
are  kept  and  audited  without  any  respect  to  the  true 
principles  of  the  law,  and  as  far  as  we  know  the  tax 
payers  pay  little  attention  to  the  subject. 

“3.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  administrative 
areas ....  There  are  county  districts,  city  districts,  bor- 
ough districts  and  union  districts  composed  of  parts  of 
counties  or  of  several  townships,  boroughs,  cities,  etc. 

“4.  The  laws  of  settlement  are  all  derived  through 
the  colonial  and  state  legislation  from  the  English  Poor 
Law.... No  law  has  ever  been  passed  iii  this  state  es- 
tablishing irremovability  in  connection  with  the  law  re- 
lating to  the  removal  of  the  j>oor,  although  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  engrafted  upon  the  laws  of  New  .Jersey 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  of  the  states  of  the  Union. 

“5.  Poor  persons  may  still  be  removed  in  this  com- 
monwealth, whether  chargeable  or  not,  the  original 
provision  as  to  the  removability  of  persons  likely  to  be- 
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come  chargeable  having  been  continned,  although  re- 
penled  in  Itngland  at  about  tin*  tinn*  of  tin*  revolution..  . . 

We  believe  tliat  the  costs  and  e.\])enses  of  such  removals 
are  entirely  out  of  jn-oportion  to  any  possible  benefits 
lhat  migbt  accrue  from  such  a practice.... 

"In  one  case,  an  overseer  testnied  that  he  had  caused 
the  removal  of  a person  likely  to  become  chargeable, 
and  it,  was  said  that  the  costs  of  such  removal  had 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  lifty  dollars,  and  that  the 
])(*rson  had  not  in  fact  become  chargeable. 

"Anotlicr  ovcrsinu  said  lhat  'peo]ne  in  his  district 
are  careful  to  see  that  paipicrs  (lo  not  come  into  their 
district.  Keej)  ])aupers  out.  is  tin*  ni*l(\  i’eojde  who 
have  houses  to  rent  will  not  rent  to  a person  likely  to 
become  chargeable.  Th(*y  freeze  him  out  of  the  district’. 

"Auothei-  (uie  said:  A\e  go  lo  nicii  wlio  own  buildings 
and  ask  them  not  to  rent  to  ]»eo|de  liable  to  become  a 
charge.’ 

"Another  one:  AVe  do  all  we  can  lo  prevent  people 
likely  to  become  chargeable  from  gaining  settlement, 
that  is  what  overseers  are  for’ 

"A  witness  who  had  many  years  e.vjierience  as  an 
overseer  made  the  following  statement  ‘The  principle 
duty  of  overseei-s  now  is  to  keep  out  paupers  or  those 
likely  to  become  chargeable.  They  seem  to  elect  hard- 
hearted men  for  overseers,  who,  when  a man  applies 
for  relief,  abuse  him  so  foi-  becoming  a pauper  that  he 
is  entirely  disconrged  and  h(*art-bi-oken.  A great  deal 
of  money  is  s]»ent  in  litigation  that  should  be  spent  in 
relieving  the  ])oor.  rmhu-  the  pri'sent  system,  the  chil- 
dren of  paupers  almost  always  become  ])au[)ers.  There 
have  been  cases  of  ])reventing  a man  registering  and 
gaining  residemav  Wonie  men  are  removed  whom  the 
o\'(*rscci's  think  will  lua-onie  cliargcable.’ 

* That  tilings  liave  not  fhangt'd  niucli  sinrt'  ISSU  is  obvious  from  the  following  reports  of 
a held  repieseiiiative  of  the  State  I><'partment  of  Welfare  lo  his  chief  about  the  practice  in 
one  local  in>or  district  : 

February  28,  1023. 

“On  Febniarj'  27,  1923,  I investigattHl  the  eoinplaint  contained  in  attached  letter.  After 
interviewing  the  writer,  the  depeiulent,  the  wife  of  the  Over.seer  of  the  I’oor,  the  borough  health 
oiriccr  and  a lew  oClier  iieoiue,  1 leaiiied  ilie  loilowing: 

“Mr.  ('.  leased  a small  hriek  Iwo-nKun  house  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the 
Porougli  at  a rental  of  $8.00  fau-  niontJi,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a home  for  Miss 
H.  ag*d  78  years,  a native  of  tlie  town,  wlio  is  dependent  upon  the  charities  of  the  community. 

“Atmut  one  year  ago  the  Overseers  purcluiscd  a ramshackle  frame  building  for  $800.  It 
is  situated  about  20  feet  from  the  track  of  tlie  P.  H.  It.  and  is  in  a dilapidated,  insanitary 
cniidition,  without  lioating  or  lighting  equipment,  leaky  roof  and  damp  doors.  I CONSIDEK 
THE  HriLIUXO  WHOLLY  T'NFIT  Foil  PSES  INTENDED.  The  Overseers  notified  Mr. 
(’.  that  after  April  1st  they  will  no  longer  pay  rent  for  the  present  house  occupied  by  Miss  B. 
She  has  been  told  that  a refusal  to  move  into  this  Ituildina  will  result  in  the  withdrawal 
of  all  relief.  The  Overseers  have  provided  abt)ut  three  quarters  of  a ton  of  coal  since  last 
.8cpt(unl)er  and  permit  Miss  B.  to  purchase  food  at  the  grocery.  Mr.  A,  the  grocer,  stated 
that  her  store  bills  do  not  amount  to  .$1.50  ikt  week  and  that  he  has  not  rendered  a bill 
to  llie  Overseers  since  last  September. 

“Mv  conclusions  are  these — that  the  threat  of  forced  removal  of  Miss  B to  the  insanitary 
building,  IS  DONE  FOR  THE  PTMtPOSE  OF  RELIEVING  THEM  OF  THEIR  OBLKiATION 
IT  WAS  STATE1>  TO  ME  THAT  ANYONE  AIT‘LYIN(;  FOR  RELIEF  IS  GIVEN  THP:  PRBF- 
FRENlTO  TO  LIVE  IN  THIS  BUILDING.  WHK’dI  IS  GENERALLY  DECLINED.  THEREBY 

relh:vin(;  the  overseers  of  duty  to  the  needy. 

“There  is  to  be  no  matron  or  oarobiker,  m*  liglits  other  than  oil  lamps,  no  provision 
for  comfort  or  care,  only  the  offer  of  this  building,  which  is  little  txdter  than  a stable. 

“Miss  IL  is  becoming  blind.  Her  present  home  is  comfortalfie.  Mrs.  C.  and  neighbors 
give  her  food  and  the  cost  for  maintaiirn.g  her  will  not  exceed  .$150  per  year.  Electric  lights 
furnished  by  Mr.  C.  without  additional  cost.  Miss  B lias  five  relatives  in  the  town  and  vicinity. 
These  iKOiiie  should  be  appealed  to  for  aid.  Mr.  C.  will,  I believe,  accept  less  rent  for  the 
present  house  now  occupied  bv  Miss  B.  providing  the  Overseers  will  agree  to  compromise 
this  matter.  NO  AGED  HUMAN  BEING  SHOT'LD  BE  PERMITTED  TO  OOCT  PY  THE  HOTTSE 
OWNED  BV  THE  BOROUGH.  THE  METUDD  PURl=?UED  BV  THE  OVERSEERS  TO  RID 
THEMSELVES  OF  A HUM.ANE  RESPONSIBILITY  IS  CONTEMI^flBLE.  “ 
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“().  V(*ry  (*ri'oit  has  Ikhmi  inad(“  to  utilize  the' 

labor  of  such  of  the  pool-  i-eceiviii^-  relief  as  are  alile  to 
work. 

“7.  (Jeiieral  outdoor  relief  is  couiinoiily  ”iveu 
throughout  the  state,  with  the  excejitioii  of  the  city  ol 
I’hiladelpliia,  wluu-c  it  is  couliue(l  to  uuuliciiie  aud 
medical  attendance.  Sucli  relied’  is  not  uucoinmouly 
gi\(‘u  to  ahh‘l)odied  persons.  In  some  (-oiihlies  and 
districts,  tlie  ]ti-actice  [)ie*vails  of  ti.xiug  the  amount 
to  lie  givmi  to  the  a])})licants  hy  the  weedc  or  moiitli 
witliout  any  limit  as  to  tiim*.*"'  Again,  outdoor  ndief 
is  given  in  some  districts  in  money,  in  others  it  is  in 
money  and  in  kind,  wliile  in  others  it  is  givmi  in  kind 
only. 

"S.  There  has  Ihhui  no  change  made  in  the  law. 
relating  to  the  liahility  of  persons  to  supjtort  the  poor 
redatives  since*  the*  intreeeliictiem  eif  the  Mnglish  law  intei 
J’ennsylvaiiia,  hut  we  have  reaseeii  tee  believe*  that  the 
law  has  been  ineliffereiitly  eiifeirceel."  . . . All  stii- 
ele*iits  eif  the*  preiblem  are  unanimeeus  that  this  iiielie-t- 
meiit  maele  by  the  remimissiem  in  ISStl,  in  its  majeer 
asjeects,  still  heelels  true  teielay." 

The  State  I )e*pe*iieleiits  ( 'eiinmissieeii,  1!)15. 

None  e)f  these  elifliciilties  Inning  heen  re*meelied,  the  State*  De*- 
peiideiits  C'emimissioii,  twenty-tive  years  later,  in  its  reiieirt  eef  Iblo, 
e-oiitiiiued  this  assault  iijiem  eiiir  system  eif  jeeieu-  laws  by  asking  feu* 
its  correction  thremgh  the  repeal  ami  ameiielmeut  of  existing  sta- 
tutixs,  and  by  the  ceenstriictive  enae-tment  eif  new  and  ceunprehen- 
sive*  le*gislatie)ii.  It  concluded: 

“The  Cemimissiem  bedieves  that  e-ertain  imjiortant 
changes  shemlel  be  effee-teel  in  the  nature  anel  administra- 
tion of  the  law  as  well  as  with  tlieise  eif  the*  institutions 
of  the  Ceimmeiinvealth  which  eleal  with  the  great  epies- 
t.ein  of  eleiK*nele*ne-y  in  ;ill  its  ]ihase*s . . . The*  ('emimission 
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“Oil  the  above  date  I visited  and  furtlier  investit^ated  the  cusv  of  Miss  l>.  From  several 
sources  I learned  that  about  March  31.  the  two  Overseers  of  the  poor,  accomitaniecl  by 

the  town  constable  and  an  employed  attorney  proeet'ded  to  the  small  house  occupied  by  the 
a^ed  woman  and  demanded  admittance  for  purposes  of  evicting  her.  SHE  HEFFSEl)  TO  PER- 
MIT THE  OVERSEERS  TO  ENTER.  THEY  THEN  REMOVEH  THE  MTNHOWS;  OVERSEER 
L.  I.EAPED  THROrOH  THE  AVINHOW.  GRASPED  THIS  DESPERATE  73-YEAU  OLD  LADY. 
HELD  HER  SEVERELY  UNTIL  PART  OF  THE  POSSE  COULD  ALSO  CLIMR  THROUGH 
THE  AVINDOW  TO  UNLOCK  THE  DOOR.  AVHENCE  HER  FEW  GOODS  AND  CHATTELS 
AVERE  REMOVED  TO  THE  DILAPIDATED.  UNSANITARY  AND  AVIIOLLY  UNEIT  PLA('E 
PROA'IDED  FOR  HER.  She  relusi'd  to  accept  of  tlieir  oMicial  liospitality.  A kindly  neighbor 
hauled  lier  l>elongings  back  to  the  home  from  wliich  she  was  evicted,  where  she  now  is, 
-slowly  dying  of  dropsy.  Medical  attention  is  given  her  gratis  hy  a local  woman  physician. 

Her  rent,  JK7.00  per  month,  is  being  ]>aid  by  eontri  bntors,  food  is  donated  by  ncdglilHirs, 
jiieanwhile  the  d gnity  of  olticial  autliority  of  Overseers  lias  Iuh-ii  vindicated. 

“The  Overseers  succeeded  in  forcing  this  old  lady  to  reliinpiish  lier  claim  for  borough  aid. 
through  their  brave  and  tactful  action.  AS  WAS  ORKHN-A.LLA'  INTENDED.  THE  OA’EUSEKRS 
IL-VA’E  RELIEAH<:i>  THEMSELVES  OF  A RESPONSI  P.ILITV  P.Y  ENDEAVOR  I N(  i TO  PROVIDE 
A PLACE  OF  AHODE  FOR  AN  A(4ED  CREATT’RE  OF  .AI I SFORTUN E,  UNFITTED  AS  AN 
ARIDINC;  PLACE  FOR  LEASTS. 

“The  doctor  informed  me  that  the  ol)ject  of  eviction  will  not  long  continue  to  be  a burden 
aipon  her  friends  or  an  annoyance  to  the  Overseers  of  the  Ptn>r. 

“As  was  stated  to  me,  there  were  no  casualties  other  than  an  aggravation  of  the  gradual 
natural  decline  of  Miss  R..  spinster." 


**A  very  recent  examination  of  p(M>r  relief  nv'thods  disclosed  a number  of  eases  tbrougliout  the 
State  where  a niimlier  of  women  who  have  li'cn  placed  on  the  reeoials  for  iioor  r<def  many  years 
ago  because  th(\v  were  widowed  nnJliej^i  'vitli  dei>endeiit  <*liildren.  were  still  in  receipt  of  same, 


although  some  of  tliem  have  since 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 


Ulren  have  all  grown  up.  married  aud  are 
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eannot  too  strong!}"  urge  ii])on  the  General  Assembly  its 
eonviction  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  charitable  and  correctional  administration  with- 
in the  Commonwealth  must  be  ]>ut  upon  the  soundest 
basis.” 

Regarding  the  status  of  our  ])Oor  laws  and  the  county  almhouses, 
tlie  State  Dependents  Commission  re])eated  the  facts  that; 

“1.  Thei'e  are  one  hundred  pool'  districts  and  eighty 
almhouses  in  the  sixty -seven  (bl)  counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

“2.  There  is  no  systematic  arrangement  of  poor  dis- 
tricts. In  some  instances  the  district  is  either — 

(a)  A county, 

(bj  Parts  of  two  counties, 

(c)  A city, 

( d ) A borough, 

(e)  A township, 

(f)  Groups  of  townships, 

(g)  A borough  and  a township. 

“3.  Many  almhouses  are  located  in  remote  aud  in- 
accessible parts  of  existing  l‘oor  Districts. 

“1.  Many  existing  almhouses  are  old,  poorly  planned, 
without  adequate  e(piipnient  aud  are  indifferently 
managed. 

“5.  There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  law's  relating  to 
the  appointment  or  election  of  poor  directors  who  may 
serve  as  siich;  the  proper  and  uniform  title  of  such  offi- 
cials; ty])es  of  approved  ])lans  for  almhouses;  manage- 
ment and  accounting;  taxation  for  support;  inspection; 
segregation  of  sexes  and  classes  of  inmates;  admissions 
and  discharges;  payments  for  sui)port. 

”0.  The  inmates  are  a very- heterogeneous  collection. 

They  coni])rise  insane,  feeble-minded  persons  and  epilep- 
tics"; blind  and  deaf  mutes;  sufferers  from  chronic  di- 
seases; persons  with  criminal  records;  prostitutes; 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children ; orphaned  and  deserted 
children. 

“7.  There  are  l,lhd  Acts  of  Assembly  relating  to  the 
Poor,  of  which  800  are  local  and  special  laws.  No  gen- 
eral revision  of  these  has  taken  place  since  1836,  and  the 
result  is  a chaotic  conglomeration  of  legal  confusion.” 

The  State  Dependents  Commission  specifically  recommended  to 

“1.  Repeal  all  the  present  statutes  on  the  subject  and 
enact  one  comprehensive  larv  to  govern  poor  relief. 

“2.  Re-arrange  the  Poor  Districts,  making  the  County 
the  minimum  unit,  so  as  to  promote  a more  economical, 
(‘flicient  and  humane  administration  than  at  jiresent 
exists. 

“3.  iMake  a thorough  and  careful  classification  of  in- 
mates so  that  none  but  the  actually  indigent  aged  and 
infirm  shall  be  admitted  and  kept  in  these  institutions.” 
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The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  iu  his  First  Biennial  Report 
in  1922  continued  this  indictment  and  declared; 

“The  county  homes  have  Ih^u  so  ovei’-crowded  and 
such  an  exjjense  to  the  counties  that  for  lack  of  proper 
funds  for  their  support  they  have  degenerated,  in  many 
instances,  into  a disgraceful  condition  in  the  smaller  • 
communities  ....  The  general  mingling  of  the  various 
groiips  of  dependents  in  these  liomes  at  the  present 
time  makes  the  proper  care  of  any  single  group  alm^^st 
impossible,  and  pitiable  is  tlie  condition  of  all.” 


CHAPTER  III. 


HISTORY  OF  OLD  AGE  PEXSIOX  MOM-DIEXT  IX 
PEXXSYLVAXIA 

Creation  of  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  1917 

Undoubtedly,  the  tiagrant  conditions,  recited  above,  prompted  for- 
mer Governor  William  C.  Spronl,  when  still  a member  of  the  State 
Senate.,  to  introduce  in  the  1917  Legislature  joint  resolution  Xo.  413, 
which  in  part  read  as  follows : 

“Whereas,  ])rogressive  legislation  has  been  enacted  in 
some  States  and  nations,  establishing  a system  of  pen- 
sions for  aged  and  incapacitated  citizens,  and  a num- 
ber of  plans  for  accomplishing  this  result  have  been 
si;ggested  at  various  times  in  Pennsylvania; 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  appoint  a commission,  to  consist  of  seven  re- 
])utable  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  who  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  other  than  for  their  reasonable  ex- 
penses, to  look  into  the  general  subject  of  old  age  pen- 
sions, and  to  investigate  the  various  systems  ]irovided 
for  this  i)urpose  in  other  nations  and  States,  together 
with  all  the  facts  relating  thereto,  es})ecially  as  bearing 
n])on  the  indnstriel  and  other  conditions  ])revailing  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  with  a view  to  their  practical  adapt- 
ability here.” 

Findings  of  Old  Age  Pension  Commission 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolution,  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Commission  appointed  by  Governor  3Iartin  G.  Brumbaugh 
submitted  to  your  Honorable  body  in  1919  a most  comprehensive  re- 
[)ort  of  its  studies  on  the  subject.  In  this  report,  the  Commission 
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}»n‘KiMited  the  facts  in  legard  to  nativity,  family  connections,  ]diysical 
conditions,  cause  of  disal)ility,  occn])ation  enj>aged  in,  wages  earned, 
source's  of  income,  nu'ans  <d  outside  sujeport,  etc.,  gathered  from 
inter\■i('^\'ing■  .i.-fO.)  inmates,  oO  years  of  age  and  o\er,  in  GO  almsliouses 
in  llu'  State.  The  i(*])ort  also  contained  full  statistics  and  like  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  2,170  inmates  of  05  fraternal  and  benevolent 
homes  for  the  ag('d  in  the  State',  (hensielerahle  information  was  in- 
e'lueleel  ceenee'ining  lu'arly  .lOO  ageel  recipients  e>f  jerivate  relief 
agencies.  I nte'resting  tae-fs  we're  alsee  presenteel  with  reference  to 
ageel  ])erse)iis,  50  years  eef  age'  and  eeve'r,  in  the  State  in  general.  The 
lattei'  were  asceidaineel  fieem  jeerseuial  interviews  lielel  with  nearly 
4.500  aged  men  anel  weemen  in  Philaeleljehia,  Pittsburgh  and  Reading. 

('hief  ('auses  eef  Olel  .Vge  1 iejtenelency 

The'  feel  hewing  ai-e'  leiaef  summaries  eef  the  lineliiigs  eef  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Ceemmissieen  : 

In  regaiel  tee  family  ceenue'edieeus,  i1,  was  feeund  that  while  of  those 
in  the'  almshouse's  40  pe'i-  e-e'iit  were'  single,  17  jeer  cent  married  and 
.‘!0  p(>r  cent  wieleewe'el,  the  preepeertieens  ameeng  the  aged  who  reside  in 
Ihe'ir  heunes  weir  five'  anel  eeiie-half  jeer  e-ent  single,  55  jeer  eauil 
marrieel  anel  t);?  jeen-  ea'iit  w ieleeweel.  It  was  also  disclosed  that  while 
ameeng  the  ageel  jeaujeers  sixty-thre'e  anel  eene-half  jeer  cent  had  no 
e-hilelre'ii  living,  eenly  lO.G  jee'r  e'e'iit  eef  the  eelel  feelks  living  at  home  had 
nee  e-hilelren  living. 

Again,  eef  the  :!,405  jige'el  almheeuse  inmates,  eenly  420,  or  less  than 
P>  jee'i-  cenit  ^\  e'lr  feeiinel  in  seeunel  eei'  fair  he'alth;  while'  ameeng  those 
whee  were  met  elejeenelent  ujeeen  charity  G4  jeer  cent  were  still  fonnd  to 
be  in  seeunel  eer  fair  health. 

This  warranteel  the'  ( 'eemmissieen  tee  ceencluele  that  the  radical  dif- 
fe'i  e'iie'e'  in  family  eaenne'e-t  ieens  anel  jeliysleatl  well-being  are  largely  ac- 
e-eeuntalele  feer  the  fact  that  some  jeersons  must  seek  the  poorhouse 
in  eelel  age,  while  eethers  I'e'inain  jeresumably  non-dejeendent. 

The  Ceemmissieen’s  linelings  alsee  elisedoseel  that  very  few  (Ad  men 
rcmaiTi  at  weerk  ;it  tlu'ir  habitual  eeceujeatious.  Tt  was  found  that 
many  eef  the  eelel  had  their  earning  jeeewer  imjeaired  entirely  when 
re'aching  old  age.  Of  the  almsheeuse'  inmates  it  was  found  that  73 
jee'r  cent  earne'd  less  than  f 12  jeer  Aveek  before  they  Avere  admitted  to 
the'  institeition.  hhe'n  ameeng  the  neeii-dejeendent  eelel  jeeeejele  27  jee'r 
cent  had  tee  cease  re'gular  Aveerk  befeere  tlu'y  had  attained  the  age  of 
50,  Avhih'  25  jee'i-  cent  nuei-e'  ejuit  Aveerk  between  the  ages  eef  50  and  GO, 
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Possessions  of  the  Aged 

As  to  the  proi)erty  ])ossessions  of  the  aged  in  Pennsylvania  it  was 
found  tliat  bin  few  aged  ])ersons  in  the  State  are  [)0ssessed  of  same. 
Only  live  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  paupers  investigated  claimed 
to  have  had  proju  rty  above  debts  at  any  time,  while  of  the  old  persons 
in  the  State  in  general  ;hS  per  cent  claimed  to  have  had  some  property 
of  their  own.  SIXTY  TWO  PEK  CENT  OE  THE  LATTER  HAD  XO 
PROPERTY  POSSESSIONS.  EURTHERMORE,  EORTY-TIIREE 
PER  ('EXT  OE  THE  AGED  POPULATION  INVESTIGATED  IN 
THEIR  OWN  HOMES  HAD  NO  OTHER  MEANS  OF  SUPPORT 
OUTSIDE  THEIR  OWN  EARNINGS  UI‘OX  REACHING  OLD 
AGE. 


The  Antiquated  Almhouse 

Following  the  ('ommission’s  study  of  S2  county  and  local  poor- 
houses  it  concluded  that: 

‘‘1.  Our  }»oorhouses  are  organized  and  maintained  on 
the  principle  of  charity. 

"2.  The  heads  of  thes(*  institutions  are  largely  j)oliti- 
cal  appointees  and  very  tew  have  had  experience  in  their 
work  previous  to  their  ap[)ointnient. 

“.‘L  Many  of  the  men  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  almhouses  are  prejudiced  against  their  un- 
fortunate inmates  and  are  often  without  the  rudiments 
of  an  education  which  would  tit  them  for  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

“4.  Life  in  an  almhouse  is  dull,  depressing,  restrict- 
ed, and  to  say  the  least,  not  an  inviting  place  to  S])end 
one’s  last  days. 

In  many  comity  ]toorhonses  the  worthy,  but  un- 
fortunate aged  wage  earners  are  conqielled,  after  a life 
of  valuable  service,  to  live  and  even  eat  at  the  same  table 
Avith  the  insane,  feeble-minded  and  ejiilejitics,  blind  and 
deaf,  sufferers  from  chronic  diseases,  jiersons  with  crim- 
inal records,  and  ];rostitutes.” 

The  Commission  further  declared  that  only  in  rare  instances  do 
the  almhouses  provide  real  care  f(»r  the  sick.  One  sees  no  happy  faces 
in  our  almhouses.  lu  almost  no  [ilace  is  thyre  provision  made  for 
recreation  and  entertainment  and  for  the  maintenance  of  interest 
among  the  inmates  in  order  to  keep  them  from  brooding.  The  in- 
mates are  given  mostly  coarse  and  unjialatable  food,  although  the 
overseers  themselves  manage  to  fare  somewhat  better.  This  was 
shown  consjdcuously  in  the  following  annual  food  rations  provided 
for  the  inmates’  table  and  that  of  tlie  supervisors  in  one  county 
almhouse. 


Food  Rations  Provided  Annually  for  the  Inmates  and  the  Super- 
visors of  a County  Almhouse  in  Pennsylvania. 


Articles  of  Food 

Per  inmate 

Per  Stewart 

Rutter  .... 

tiirp'S 

7^  pounds 
38 

30  pounds 
200 



Cliickeii  . . . . 
.Milk  

1 ounce 
1*3  quarts 

10  pounds 
101  ipiarts* 

What  it  Costs  to  Support  an  Inmate  in  an  Almhouse 

Regarding  the  aeeounting  system  in  vogue  at  that  period,  the  Com- 
mission declared  that : 

“Xot  onW  is  there  no  uniform  system  of  accounting 
and  bookkeeping  for  all  the  different  poor  boards’  and 
superintendents’  records — which  lias  been  a universal 
I»ractice  in  all  our  neighboring  States  for  many  years — 
but  even  the  computations  of  costs  are  made  in  hap- 
hazard fashion,  in  accordance  with  the  desires  and  best 
interests  of  the  individuals  responsible  for  the  expendi- 
ture.” .... 

“In  examining  the  returned  reports,  for  the  year  1917, 
tlie  eomniission  found  it  so  ])er])lexing  that  it  could 
make  little  progress.  Only  twenty-six  of  the  seventy- 
three  ie])orts  submitted  for  the  year  1917  could  in  any 
way  be  made  to  check.  When  further  inquiry  was  made 
of  a number  of  sujierintendents  as  to  their  methods  of 
computation,  only  about  50  per  cent  responded.  Of  all 
the  replies  received,  each  one  had  his  own  method  show- 
ing how  the  ]>er  capita  cost  per  week  was  obtained.” 

The  Commission’s  own  classitication  of  the  costs  submitted  showed 
that  “THE  WEEK1.Y  COST  PER  INMATE  IN  1916  RAN  AS  HIGH 


*Tlie  Uiicliangpiil>leness  i>t  this  onier  of  tilings  is  evident  from  tlie  foiiowing  story  of  a Wel- 
fare department  worker  wlio,  last  tall,  went  to  a meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the  Door  of  one 
county  to  ask  for  some  outdoor  relief  in  liehalf  of  an  aged  couple  who  have  lived  in  the  county 
over  70  years  and  wlio  had  free  rent  lint  no  other  means. 

"After  filling  out  the  proper  blanks  necessary,  a representative  of  the  local  charity  organi- 
zation and  myself  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  iwor.  We  got  tliere  a little  after 
ten  in  the  morning  but  were  not  admitted  until  after  dinner.  At  11  :.S0  we  were  called  to  dinner. 
There  were  jiresent  at  the  table,  the  steward,  two  directors  of  the  poor,  one  with  his  son,  the 
solicitor  with  his  mother  and  a friend  of  hers,  the  doctor,  the  treasurer  and  a number  of  other 
people  all  together  about  a dozen  persons. 

“The  table  was  laden  with  food  of  the  finest  tpiality.  There  were  two  enormous  platters  of 
fried  spring  chicken,  representing  at  least  ten  or  twelve  chickens,  two  platters  of  boiled  ham, 
huge  bowls  of  maslicd  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  corn,  lima  beans,  large  platters  of  sliced  toma- 
bies,  bowls  of  stewed  i>eaches  and^spiced  peaches,  pepper  hash,  platters  of  cheese,  great  platters 
of  l)read  and  cinnamon  buns,  enormous  molds  of  fresh  made  butter,  cuts  of  delicious  cantaloupes, 
custard  pie  and  most  g nerous  helpings  of  liomemade  chocolate  ice  cream  and  cocoanut  cake,  cof- 
f('e  with  ricli  cream. 

"After  the  dinner  consultant  related  the  case  of  the  couple  and  suggested  that  they  grant 
an  allowance  of  .f20  a month,  which,  with  their  free  rent  and  tlieir  little  garden  would  keep  the 
family  in  some  comfort.  This  nearly  took  them  off  iheir  feet  as  they  declared  the.v  'never  grant 
more  than  $5.00  a month  to  any  family,  no  matter  what  size  nor  what  conditions.' 

"The  Steward,  when  asked  what  their  per  capita  was  in  the  almshouse,  said  ‘about  four 
iloliars  a week  per  person.'  .When  consultant  pointed  out  that  this  would  be  at  least  thirty-five 
dollars  a month  if  the.v  admitted  the  old  couple,  they  said  that  would  not  enter  into  the  Ques- 
tion. The.v  would  provide  for  them  in  the  home  to  be  sure,  take  them  away  from  the  little  erand- 
daughter  they  had  reared  and  who  was  a great  comfort  lo  them,  but  would  not  consider  under 
any  circumstauces  granting  more  than  .$,5.00.  They  have  many  couples  living  on  $4.00  a month 
in  great  comfort.  Tlic  Steward  said  that  if  they  had  their  rent,  clothes  and  potatoes  the.v  wenid 
need  nothing  but  broad,  and  .$5.00  a month  would  buy  all  the  bread  they  could  eat.” 
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AS  |9,  |12,  aud  upwards;  WHII.E  IX  1917  IT  VARIED  FROM 
11.95,  THE  LOWEST,  TO  i^lO.U  I'ER  WEEK,  THE  HIGHEST. 
THE  AVERAGE  MONTHLY  PER  CAI'ITA  COST  IX  1917  was 
125.11  WHICH  IX  MOST  CASES  DID  XOT  INCLUDE  THE 
VALUE  OF  THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  PRODUCED  IX  THE  ALM- 
HOUSE  FARMS  AND  CONSUMED  P,Y  THE  INMATES.” 


Inadequacy  of  Other  Means  of  Relief 

In  1918,  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission  also  made  an  exhaus- 
tive study  of  all  the  existing  means  of  relief  for  the  aged  and  found 
these  to  be  extremely  inadequate.  The  Commission  found  only  20 
large  concerns  in  Pennsylvania  which  have  established  regular  sys- 
tems of  pensions  for  their  aged  workers.  In  1917-18,  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  this  State  in  receipt  of  industrial  pensions  Avas  2,052. 
The  total  number  of  raili-oad  pensioners  in  Pennsylvania,  during  the 
same  period,  was  approximately  3,000.  Of  the  nearly  50,000  teachers 
in  the  State  there  were  only  020  receiving  old  age  pensions  in  1918. 
In  addition,  852  policemen,  514  firemen  and  293  general  municipal 
employees  were  receiving  pensions  from  the  various  municipalities. 
Of  all  the  fraternal  and  trade  union  organizations  in  Pennsylvania, 
only  about  100  were  receiving  old  age  benefits.  The  total  number  of 
wage-workers  aud  salaried  persons  on  pensions  lists  in  Pennsyl 
vania  in  1918  hardly  reached  10,000  which  Avas  less  than  3 per  cent 
of  the  persons  65  years  of  age  and  over  in  the  State. 


Commission  Continued  by  1919  Legislature 

The  Commission,  in  its  report  to  the  1919  Legislature,  did  not  make 
any  definite  recommendations  as  to  remedial  measures  to  be  adopted 
because  it  considered  its  investigations  still  incomplete  and  desired 
more  time  to  complete  its  studies.  It  could  not,  at  that  time,  decide 
as  to  Avhat  Avould  be  the  best  plan  to  suggest  Avhich  Avould  Avarrant 
its  enactment  into  laAv  by  the  State.  It  therefore  urged  further  study 
of  the  problem. 

In  compliance  Avith  this  request,  the  Legislature  of  1919  by  Joint 
Resolution  No.  383-A  provided  for  The  continuation  of  the  Com- 
mission and  further  directed  this  Commission  “to  make  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  General  Assembly  of  One  Thousand  X'ine 
Hundred  and  TAventy-one.” 

Commission’s  Report,  1921 

After  two  years  of  exhaustive  studies  of  the  various  old  age  pen- 
sion systems  abroad,  the  Commission  drafted  an  old  age  assistance 
bill  which  was  introduced  in  the  1921  Legislature  by  Senator  Max 
G.  Leslie.  Speaking  of  the  Leslie  bill,  the  Commission,  in  its  report 
to  the  1921  Legislature  declared: 
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“In  prn.S(*uting  lliis  l)ill  we  wisli  to  state  that  it  is  onr 
sincere  conviction  tliat  the  ])rohl(*ins  ot  the  aged  can  no 
l(jnger  l)e  ignored.  \\'e  believe  that  the  present  time  is 
a proper  and  propitious  one  for  state  action  in  regard  to 
its  ohl  ]iersons.  To  protect  the  aged  )iy  means  of  a con- 
structive social  ])olicy  rejn-esents  no  longer  a legislative 
innovation,  nor  is  it  an  I'topian  experiment.  Nearly  llO 
countries,  including  all  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world,  have  already  enacted  such  legislation.  IMany  of 
these  ha\'e  had  sucli  systtnns  for  a number  of  years,  and 
it  is  ini])ortaut  to  note  that  not  one  nation  has  as  yet  re- 
turned to  the  earli(*r  and  haphazard  methods  of  indi- 
vidual relief.  Indeed,  the  tendencies  in  every  country 
are  to  extend  and  liberalize  the  old  age  protection  sys- 
tems now  in  (jj)eration. 

“In  proposing  a non-contributory  assistance  system 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  we  have  been 
guided  largely  by  the  experiences  of  English-speaking 
countries  where  this  system  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  a number  of  years.  .V  system  of  com])ulsory-con- 
Iributory  insurance,  while  sound  in  theory  and  prac- 
ticed successfully  in  a number  of  European  countries, 
involves  numerous  difficulties — constitutional  as  well  as 
psychological — which  must  first  be  overcome  in  this 
country.  The  cost  of  bookkee])ing  and  accounting  in- 
volved in  a contributory  scheme  with  the  mobility  of 
persons  characteristic  of  such  a State  as  Pennsylvania 
would  doubtless  consume  most  of  the  income  which 
would  be  derived  from  such  a ])lan.  The  cost  of  record- 
ing the  movement  and  contributions  of  a citizen  of 
JhumsjTvania  from  his  youth  till  he  had  reached  the  age 
of  (io  can  hardly  he  over-estimated.  Straight  assis- 
tance plans  are  now  in  existence  iu  the  following  coun- 
tries:— Australia.  Alaska.  Denmai-k,  Great  Britain,  New 
Zealand,  Uruguay  and  j)artly  in  France.  After  a thor- 
ough study  of  the  various  old  age  insurance  sj^stems  now 
in  operation,  we  are  convinced  that  a uon-contributory 
assistance  jdan  is  a feasible  ]>lau  which  can  be  success- 
fully established  in  Pennsylvania.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  Leslie  Bill  having  made  little  progress,  and  the  movement  for 
<)ld  age  pensions  for  our  worthy  aged  having,  meanwhile,  gained 
impetus,  the  Bill,  with  only  slight  changes  in  its  provisions,  was 
re-introduced  in  the  1!)23  Legislature  by  Senator  Wm.  S.  Vare.  It 
was  enacted  by  a vote  of  131  against  29  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  35  against  9 in  the  Senate.  The  Act,  Avith  appropriate 
ceremonies,  was  signed  by  Governor  Gifford  IMnchot  on  May  10,  1923. 


Who  :iro  Eii1itl(Ml  to  Old  Age  Assistance? 

I’rieiiy,  the  Old  Ag(*  Assistance  Act  (1*.  L.  14t,  l!t2:!)  jn'ocidc'S  for 
the  granting  of  Assistance  to  ]>ersons  seventy  years  of  age  or  over 
who  are  qualified  nnder  the  f<dlowing  ])rovisions: 

(a)  AVho  have  been  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States  for  at  least 
fifteen  j^ears. 

(h)  AVho  have  been  continuous  residents  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  at  least  fifteen  years  ininiediately  ])receding  the  date 
of  application:  (continuous  residence  is  not  deemed  interrut)ted  if 
the  total  pei-iod  of  absence  from  the  State  does  not  exceed  three* 
years.)  or, 

(c)  AAdio  have  resided  in  Pennsylvania  a total  of  forty  years  at 
least  five  of  which  have  immediately  pi-eceded  tin*  application. 

(d)  AA'hose  income  from  all  sources  is  below  |l.(ld  ))er  day. 

((•)  AAdiose  ])i-operty  \aluation  does  not  e.\c(*ed  .'s:t,(((MI.  (The  pro- 
perty of  both  husband  and  wife,  when  living  together,  is  figured 
as  if  it  were  that  of  one  ])erson.) 

(f|  AAdio,  at  the  date  of  ap])lication,  are  m.-t  inmates  of  either 
])risons,  jails,  workhouses,  insane  asylums,  or  any  other  public  re- 
foi-m  or  correctional  institution. 

(g)  AA’ho,  for  six  months  or  more,  during  the  tifteen  years  preced- 
ing the  date  of  api)lication  have  not  deserted  theii*  wives  or  husbands 
without  just  cause  and  failed  to  su])port  such  of  their  children  as 
were  under  age. 

(h)  AAdio  within  the  3’ear  prec(*diug  the  a[)])lication  for  assistance 
have  not  been  ])rofessional  tramjis  or  beggars. 

(i)  AA"ho  have  no  children  or  other  person  res])onsible  for  their 
su])port  under  the  laws  of  the  State  and  able  to  do  so. 

Amount  of  Assistance 

The  -Act  also  ])i'ovides  that  "tlu*  amount  of  assistance  shall  be  fixed 
with  due  regard  to  the  condition  in  each  case,  but  in  no  case  shall  it 
be  an  amount,  which,  when  added  to  the  income  of  the  applicant 
from  all  other  soui'C(*s,  shall  exc(*(*d  a total  of  one  dollar  a (hyv.” 

How  the  Law  is  Administered 

The  law  is  administer(*d  for  the  State  bv  a Commission  of  three 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  In*  local  Counts"  Old  Age 
Assistance  Boards  who  are  a]i])ointed  b_Y  the  Count}"  Commissioners 
in  each  res])ective  count}'.  All  members  serve  without  pay  except 
that  in  the  case  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  each  member 
receives  as  compensation  ten  dollars  j)er  diem  while  actually  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  Commission.  All  })ayments  for  assistance,  and 
all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Commission  are  jyaid  by  the  State 
Treasurer,  while  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  county  boards  ai-e  paid 
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by  the  resj:)ective  county  treasurers  from  tlie  moneys  of  the  county. 
An  appropriation  of  .f25,000  for  the  two  tiscal  years  was  made  to  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  f)y  the  11)23  Legislature. 

Members  of  Commission 

Early  in  August,  1H2:!,  Covernor  Cifford  Pinchot  appointed  to  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission,  Mrs.  Mary  V^.  Grice,  Philadelphia, 
Messrs.  David  8.  Ludlum,  Ardmore,  and  James  11.  Maurer,  Reading 
all  members  of  the  previous  investigating  Commission.  At  its  first 
meeting  on  September  b,  the  Commission  appointed  Andrew  P. 
Bower,  Beading,  as  Superintendent  and  Abraham  Epstein,  Director 
of  Research  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission,  as  its  Executive 
Secretary. 

Early  Plans  of  Commission 

The  task  which  faced  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  was  not 
inconsiderable.  From  the  very  start,  the  Commission  was  confronted 
with  this  excellent  law  and  the  blessings  of  the  legislature  to  pay 
assistance  to  all  our  worthy  aged,  but  without  any  appropriations 
to  accompany  these  good  wishes.  Although  determined  to  be  as  econo- 
mical as  possible,  it  was,  of  course,  obvious  that  but  little  would  be 
left  for  the  payment  of  assistance  after  tlie  various  county  boards  had 
been  organized  and  tlie  machinery  established.  Still,  it  was  our 
cherished  hope  that  by  practicing  tlie  strictest  economy  we  could  de- 
vote at  least  some  of  our  meager  funds  to  the  actual  payment  of 
assistance.  In  doing  so  we  had  hoped  to  express  best  not  only  the 
letter  of  the  law  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  legislature  and  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  this  Commonwealth.  However,  in  view  of  the  pro- 
ceedings instituted  in  the  Dauphin  County  Court  on  February  7,  1924, 
questioning  the  constitutionality  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act, 
these  hopes  had  to  be  given  up  early  in  our  work. 

What  Commission  Endeavored  To  Do. 

Prevented  from  the  granting  of  assistance  by  the  meager  appro- 
priations and  by  the  court  litigations,  we  have  concentrated  all  our 
energies  upon  establishing  the  machiuery  provided  under  the  law 
in  order  to  ascertain  definitely  as  to  the  number  and  character  of 
those  who  would  be  entitled  to  this  assistance  and  the  amount  this 

would  cost  the  State.  Thuswise,  it  was  our  hope  to  settle  once  for  all, 

1 

if  possible,  the  mooted  question  regarding  the  number  of  aged  per- 
sons in  Pennsylvania  who  would  qualify  under  our  law  and  the 
amount  this  would  cost  the  State;  although,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
question  could  be  determined  most  accurately  only  after  the  law  had 
been  put  in  actual  and  full  operation.  But  we  felt  that  even  with 
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all  the  obstacles  facing  ns  \\e  could  obtain  some  estimate  of  this 
question  which  we  b(*liev(‘  is  nj)permost  in  the  minds  of  tlu‘  legisla- 
ture and  taxpayers. 

It  is  to  the  carrying  out  of  this  task,  at  least,  that  we  set  ourselves 
most  zealously  and  diligxmtly,  and  we  hojie  our  labors  have  met  with 
some  fruition  and  our  findings  will  help  to  shed,  at  least,  some  fur- 
ther light  upon  this  great  question.  We,  therefore,  submit  herewith 
a summary  of  our  activities  and  achievements  for  the  ]»eriod  of  fif- 
teen months  of  our  existence. 

Forty-Five  County  Hoards  Organized. 

Hj'  August  4th,  when  the  Dauphin  County  Court  rendered  its  deci- 
sion— only  seven  months  after  we  Avere  able  to  ask  the  ('ounty  Com 
missioners  to  a])])oint  their  boards — we  succee<led,  with  tlie  coopera- 
tion of  the  (■'ounty  ( 'ommissioners,  in  organizing  Old  Age  .Vssistance 
Hoards  in  the  following  forty-tive  counties: — Adams,  Heaver,  Bed- 
ford, Berks,  Bradford,  Butler,  Cambria,  (i'ameron.  Centre,  Chester, 
Clarion,  ('leartield,  ('linlon,  Columlda.  Orawfoi'd,  Frie,  Fayette,  Ful 
toil,  Greene,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lawrence, 
Lycoming,  McKean,  Mercei-.  Mifliin.  Monroe,  Montour,  K!)rthuml)ei'- 
land,  Periy,  Hike,  Hotter,  Snyder,  Somerset,  Sullivan,  Susquehanna, 
Tioga,  Fnion,  A’enango,  W;irren.  M'asliington.  Westmoreland  and 
York.  These  required  the  api)ointment  of  185  persons,  all  of  them 
recruited  from  the  highest  type  of  citizenship  in  their  res])ectiv<‘ 
communities.* 

Our  staff  made  ovei*  100  visits  into  the  counties  and  were  in  every 
county  except  three,  while  a number  of  counties  were  visited  more 
than  once,  and  almost  a dozen  more  were  helped  in  their  investiga- 
tions by  our  Executive  Secretary.  Excepting  a few  counties,  the  local 
boards  everyAvhere  have  been  exceedingly  active  and  have  given  most 
generously  and  unseltishly  of  their  time  and  energies  in  the  promo- 
tion of  this  great  cause.  Indeed,  the  amount  of  uuseltish  labor  render- 
ed by  the  very  busy  men  and  Avomen  on  our  county  boards,  in  the 
folloAving  up  of  applications  and  in  making  their  reimrts,  is  sufli- 
cient  to  give  one  reneAved  hope  and  faith  in  the  inherent  kindness 
and  idealism  of  our  i»eo])le.  (inly  a just  cause  could  have  elicited 
this  genuine  support.^  The  re.sponse  of  all  these  men  and  Avomen  has 
indeed  been  most  gratifying.  Thirty-eight  of  these  county  boards 
Avhich  have  sent  in  coiujdete  statements,  received  up  to  November 
1924,  a total  of  8,347  applications.  At  a negligible  expense  to  the 

*Tliat  thes(*  lioard  Members  represent  a fair  cross-section  of  the  various  ^iroups  in  our 
eommuiiifes  i.-s  shown  by  the  followin.?  study  of  the  occupations  of  these  men  and  women.  A 
(luesfonain*  return'd  by  fU  men  her v sl'ows  that  24  are  Iwmsew’ves  : 22  are  luisin-  ss  inni  and 
merchants:  8 ai-e  oceiipyinir  clerical  positions:  6 each  are  teachers  and  farmers:  4 are  physicians; 
B each  are  rc'cmitr'd  from  lawyers,  ministers,  social  workers  and  salesmen:  2 each  are  manu- 
facturers. legislators  and  hankers,  ^^hile  one  has  already  rctirfd.  one  is  au  naidertaker  and 
one  a laborer.  Most  of  these  men  and  women  have  held  or  are  now  holdinj;  various  positions  of 
honor  in  their  respective  communities. 
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comity,  and  practically  none  to  tlie  State,  these  boards  have  been 
able  to  decide  definitely  upon  2,138  of  these  applications;  the  rest 
still  awaiting  decision  upon  further  investigation. 

Analysis  of  2,319  Applications 

Of  the  ajiplications  sent  in  to  us  for  final  disposal,  after  recom- 
mendations have  hi'en  made  by  the  county  boards,  we  have  been  able 
to  anal3-ze,  for  the  purposes  of  this  report,  a total  of  2,319  coming 
from  the  following  29  counties: — Adams,  Beaver,  Bedford,  Berks, 
Bradford,  Oameron,  Ten  tie.  Chester,  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Crawford, 
Fulton,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Lycoming,  McKean,  Mer- 
cer, Mifflin,  Monroe,  Montour,  Xorthumberland,  Somerset,  Tioga, 
Union,  Venango,  Warren,  Washington  and  Westmoreland.  IVhile 
most  of  these  counties  are  largely  rural,  there  are  included  a suffi- 
cient number  of  counties  that  are  representative  of  both  the  rural 
and  industrial  sections  of  the  State  to  make  this  study  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  the  State’s  i)0])ulation.  Unfortunateljy  we  were  unable  to 
include  in  this  summax*y  the  two  largest  coitnties  in  the  State;  no 
local  boards  liaving  been  organized  in  either  of  these  counties  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Dauphin  County  Court  decision.  These  twenty-nine 
counties  in  1920,  had  a iiopulation  of  2,123,516,.  representing  approx- 
imately one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of  the  State. 

How  Applications  were  Secured. 

In  each  county,  as  soon  as  a local  board  was  organized,  a statement 
was  issued  to  the  press  regarding  tlie  i)rovisious  of  the  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance Law.  All  persons  Avho  considered  themselves  qualified  under 
the  act  Avere  advised  to  file  their  applications  Avithout  delay  with 
the  county  boards,  although  mention  Avas  made  that  there  Avould  be 
no  money  immediately  available  for  the  payment  of  such  grants. 
Applications  Avere  made  procurable  either  from  the  members  of  the 
boards  directly  or  from  the  county  commissioners’  offices  in  the  re- 
spectwe  court  houses,  Avhich  could  be  obtained  in  person  or  by  maiL 
That  many  aged  persons  promptly  took  advantage  of  this  was  evi- 
denced by  the  avalanche  of  requests  for  applications  immediately 
folloAving  such  ueAvs  releases,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  in  a 
numl)er  of  counties;  the  local  boards  feel  that  most  of  the  aged  en- 
titled under  this  laAV  have  already  filed  their  applications. 

The  2,349  applications  analyzed  in  this  study  contain  rather  de- 
tailed and  comprehensWe  data.  They  have  been  generally  filled  out 
bw  the  applicants  themseUes  giving  as  references  at  least  tAvo  non- 
relatives; their  statements  Avere  attested  to  by  an  oath  before  a 
Notary  Public  or  a Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  these  AA'ere  further  in- 
vestigated carefully  by  the  County  Boards — many  of  Avhom  in  the 
smaller  counties  know  the  applicants  personally — before  final  deci* 
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sion  was  made  by  tlie  local  boards.  A number  of  these  were  further 
checked  up  by  our  executive  secretary.  From  the  viewpoint  of  social 
research  no  more  reliable  data  was  perhaps  ever  collected,  and  the 
facts  disclosed  by  these  sworn  statements  are,  therefore,  of  supreme 
significance. 


I'ABLH  SEX 


COrXTY 

TOT.AB 

M.ALE 

FEMALE 

No. 

Per  cent 

Xo. 

For  cent 

.Adams,  - - 

79 

44 

.55.7 

35 

44.3 

Beaver,  - - . 

111 

59 

53.11 

52 

46.9 

Bediord,  . 

97 

ao 

56.7 

42 

43.3 

Berks,  _ 

117 

59 

50.4 

58 

49.6 

Bradford,  ---  --  -- 

95 

59 

62.1 

36 

.37. 9 

Cameron,  - 

26 

19 

73.1 

7 

26.9 

Centre,  - - 

149 

SS 

59.1 

61 

40.9 

Chester,  _ - . , . _ 

40 

18 

45.0 

22 

5)5.1} 

Clearfield,  — - - — 

253 

172 

63.0 

81 

32.0 

Columbia,  --  - 

49 

25 

51.0 

24 

49.0 

Crawford,  - ---  — 

47 

29 

51.7 

18 

38.3 

Fulton,  . _ - - . - . 

31 

21 

67.7 

10 

32.3 

Huntingdon,  _ . 

81 

53 

65.4 

281 

34.6 

Indiana,  . . ....  _ 

80 

54 

67.5 

26 

32.5 

Jefferson, 

131 

S5 

64.9 

46 

35.1 

J.vcoraing,  . . 

98 

69* 

70.4 

29 

29.6 

McKean,  . . ... 

92 

63 

68.5 

29 

.31.  r> 

Mercer,  _ ....  . 

57 

35 

43.9 

32 

56.1 

Mifflin,  

50 

28 

56.0 

22 

44.0 

Monroe,  ...  ... 

14 

8 

57.1 

6 

42.9 

Montour,  ... _ _ . . 

23 

10 

72.7 

6 

27.3 

Xorthumberland,  . . . 

88 

50 

56.8 

38 

43.2 

Somerset,  ._  ..  .. 

1.38 

89 

64.5 

49 

35.5 

Tioga,  ...  - . -.  _ . ... 

80 

48 

60.0 

32 

40.0 

Union,  . ..  ._  

66 

45 

68.2 

21 

31.8 

Venango, 

104 

67 

64.4 

37 

35.6 

Warren,  _ ..  . 

64 

40 

62.51 

24 

37.5 

Washington,  __  ._  ..  ._  __ 

69 

46 

66.7 

23 

33,3 

Westmoreland,  . . . 

21 

10 

47.6 

11 

52.4 

Total,  - --  

2,349 

1.444 

61.5 

905 

as.. 5 

It  appears  from  the  above  table  that  of  the  2,349  aj)plicants  from 
the  twenty-nine  counties  in  the  State  studied-  1,444,  or  61.5  per 
cent  are  men,  while  905,  or  38.5  per  cent,  are  women.  Cameron 
County,  the  smallest  in  the  State,  leads  in  the  number  of  men ; the 
latter  constituting  about  three-fourths  of  the  applicants  of  that 
county,  Avhile  Mercer  has  the  lowest  percentage  of  men  applicants 
constituting  but  43.9  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  general,  it  appears 
that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  number  of  male  applicants  are  highest 
in  the  rural  counties  while  in  the  more  industrial  sections  the  per- 
centage of  women  applicants  are  higher.  This  may  be  said  to  support 
not  only  the  assertion  that  women  die  sooner  in  rural  districts  and 
live  longer  in  industrial  centers,  but  also  perhaps  indicates  that  aged 
women  are  better  provided  for  in  the  smaller  communities,  and  that 
men  engaged  in  industrial  occupations  can  neither  hope  to  live  as 
long  as  those  in  rural  counties  nor  to  be  as  good  providers  as  the 
latter.  The  1920  U.  S.  Census  also  shows  that  of  persons  70  years  of 
age  in  rennsylvania  there  were  only  103,814  males  as  against  123,- 
119  females,  Of  the  persons  05  years  of  age  amd  over  the  percentage 
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of  males  is  4.2  as  ai;aiiist  4.8  of  females.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
tiiat,  accordiii.y;  to  the  same  census,  the  nnmbei'  of  males  for  all 
ages  e.xceeds  that  of  females  h}^  over  400,000. 


'rABLE  II.  AGES 


couxrv 

'j-ii'rAi. 

70  to  74 

75 

to  79 

SO  to  84 

85  to  89 

90  & over 

No. 

1 C ^ 

1 rv  ^ 

3 3 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Xo. 

Per- 

cent 

Xo. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

.'\dains,  --  

7f> 

4G.S 

31 

39.2 

S.9 

4 

‘5.1 

lieiivtT,  _ 

HI 

50 

53.2 

:34 

30.6 

14 

12.6 

1 

0.9 

2 

2.7 

Bi.'dford, 

97 

53 

54. 

32' 

33 . 0 

10 

10  3 

o 

2.1 

Berks, 

117 

53 

45,3 

44 

37.6 

14 

12.0 

4 

3.4 

2 

1.7 

Bradford,  — . _ _ 

-y 

4G.3 

28 

29.5 

14 

14.7 

(> 

6.3 

3 

3.2 

Cainei’OD,  , 

•2G 

15 

57.7 

4 

15.4 

4 

15.4 

1 

3.8 

2 

7 . 7 

Centre,  __  _ 

149 

V/J 

4G.3 

52 

:n.9 

18 

12.1 

6 

4.0 

4 

2.7 

Chester, 

40 

17 

12.5 

14 

35.0 

6 

15.0 

2 

5.0 

1 

2..') 

Clearfield,  __ 

253 

134 

53.0 

76 

.30.0 

31 

12.3 

10 

4.0 

2 

0.7 

Columbia,  . _ 

49 

20 

40. S 

15 

9 

IS. 4 

5 

10.2 

Crawford, 

47 

17 

8f).2 

20 

42.6 

7 

14.9 

1 

2.1 

2 

4.2 

Pulton,  __ 

.31 

19 

(>1.3 

10 

32.3 

1 

3.2 

1 

3 2 

Hunting-don, 

81 

41 

50.0 

34 

42.0 

4 

5.0 

1 

1.2 

1 

1 . . 

Indiana,  ..  _ 

S‘0 

40 

.50.0 

31 

.38.7 

5 

6.3 

2 

2.5 

9 

2..-) 

Jofforson, 

1.31 

71 

ra.2 

48 

30.7 

10 

7.(3 

o 

1.5 

Lyeoming:,  . ---  - 

98 

59 

00.2 

24 

24.5 

9 

9.2 

G 

6.1 

JteKean, 

02 

3fi 

39.1 

3(1 

39.1 

17 

18.5 

3 

3 3 

Mercer,  . 

7)7 

28 

49.1 

13 

22.8 

10 

17.6 

"> 

3.5 

4 

7.0 

Mifflin,  

50 

25 

50.0 

17 

;«.o 

()• 

12.0 

1 

2.0 

1 

2.0 

Monroe,  _ 

14 

0 

42.9 

4 

28.7 

0 

14.2 

1 

7.1 

1 

7.1 

Montour, 

•>> 

13 

.59.1 

r> 

27.3 

9 

9.1 

1 

4.5 

Northumberland . _ 

S.S 

.33 

37.5 

.35 

39.8 

11 

12.5 

6 

s.s 

3 

3.4 

Sonifrset,  ... 

74 

40 

3.3.4 

12 

8.7 

.5 

3.G. 

1 

Tioga.  

so 

39 

48.  S 

27 

33.7 

10 

12.5 

4 

5.0 

1 iiion. 

or, 

32 

48. 0 

19 

28.8 

n 

16.6 

.3 

4.5 

1 

1..1 

Vinungo,  

KM 

51 . 0 

.■34 

32.0 

11 

10.6 

.5 

4.8 

1 

1 .0 

Warren,  

Cl 

28 

43.. 9 

21 

.32.8 

0 

14.1 

5 

7.81 

1 

1 .5 

Washington, 

Of) 

33 

47.8 

-JO 

:?.3.3 

s 

11.6 

5 

7. S’ 

Wi'stinoreland , 

21 

10 

47. C 

4 

19.1 

3 

14.3 

3 

14.3 

1 

4.7 

Total,  

2,. 349 

1,158 

782 

275 

98 

36 

Average  I’er- 

contagp,  

49.5 

33.0 

12.0 

4.0 

1.5 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  jiractically  half  of  the  applicants 
studied  are  between  the  ages  of  70  to  74,  while  one-third  more  are 
between  the  ages  of  75  and  79  and  only  less  than  18  per  cent  of  the 
lotal  are  80  years  of  age  and  over.  Persons  of  85  and  over  constitute 
less  than  six  ]>er  cent,  while  those  of  90  and  over  amount  to  less  than 
!wo  ])er  cent.  The  fact  that  the  percentages  are  about  the  same  in 
the  rural  counties  as  in  the  more  industrial  ones  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that,  under  j>resent  conditions,  even  in  the  rural  communities, 
by  the  time  the  laboring  or  farming  man  has  reached  70  years  of  ag(‘ 
bis  ability  to  earn  a livelihood  through  his  own  earnings,  has,  if  not 
(‘iitirely  ceased,  been  greatly  undermined.  The  fact  that  half  of  the 
ap))licants  are  75  years  of  age  and  over,  and  have  a reduced  exjiec- 
tancy  of  life  is  im])ortant  in  tlie  consideration  of  the  future  respon- 
sibilities assumed  by  the  State  in  the  care  of  these  individuals. 
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HartTai-  PTeLations 


McarriedL 


W tckow^di 
Single 


jSra  U 5 l<^dO  Census  of  a//  persons  CSyecirs 
O'I'age  <an<l  over 

iS  App/ec.anf-s  of  +He  OJd  Age  ss  Ts-t-once 

Corwrn  jssson 


'I'AJil.K  III.  ilAKlTAT.  RELATIONS 


('OENTT 

TOTAL  1 

yi.kRRlTCI) 

WIDOWED 

SINGLE 

SEPARATED 

No.  ! 

1 

Per  Cent 

No. 

1 

Per  Cent; 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Ko. 

Per  Cent 

Adams,  - 

79 

25 

31.  G 

38 

48.1 

15 

19.0 

1 

1.3 

Bt'aver,  _ - 

in  ' 

27 

24.4 

06 

59.4 

12 

10. 

6 

5.4 

Bedford,  — . - 

97 

32 

33.0 

52 

53.0 

9 

9.3 

4 

4 . 1 

Berks,  - -- 

117 

2S 

23.9 

62 

53.0 

it 

Bradford, 

95 

28 

29.5 

53 

55.8 

10 

10..". 

4 

4 . 2 

Cameron, 

20 

0 

19.3 

15 

57.7 

6 

25.0 

Centre,  ..  - . 

nn 

46 

:’A).V 

75 

50. 3 

2:^ 

15.4 

5 

3.4 

Chester,  - 

40 

16 

■10.0 

20 

50.0 

3 

1 . •") 

1 

2.5 

Clearfield, 

2.53 

105 

41.5 

120 

49.8 

IS 

7.1 

4 

1 .6 

('olumbia,  _ „ 

49 

10 

20.4 

32 

65.3 

6 

12.3 

1 

2.0 

Crawford,  . 

47 

16 

34.. 3 

20 

5.5.2 

5 

10. ;> 

12 

7 

14 

45.2 

5 

16.1 

Huntingdon,  _ - 

SI 

28 

34.0 

42 

51.9 

9 

11.1 

■> 

2.4 

Indiana,  - . _ 

80 

2S 

:35.o 

37 

46.3 

13 

16.2 

2 

.Tell'crson,  — . 

131 

71 

.54.2 

40 

35.1 

13 

9.0 

1 

0.8 

I.yconiing,  

9S 

33 

33.7 

561 

57.2 

7 

7.1 

2.0 

McKean,  - - 

92 

e>»_> 

35.9 

49 

53.3 

i 

7.6 

-> 

Mercer,  - - 

57 

21- 

.36.8 

33 

58.0 

3.5 

1 

1 .7 

Mittlin,  - . 

50 

16 

32.0 

25 

50.0 

7 

14.0 

l.(\ 

li 

3 

21.4 

6 

42.9 

05.7 

• <» 

12 

.54.5 

9 

41.0 

1 

4.5 

Northumberland, 

88 

23 

20.2 

55 

62.5 

8 

9.0 

2 

2.3 

Somerset,  - - 

13S 

50 

.30.2 

75 

54.4 

7 

5.0 

6 

4.4 

rXI  « ^ ri 

30 

40 

50.0 

10 

12.5 

Cnion,  ..  . 

60 

29 

44.0 

31 

47.0 

3 

4.5 

3 

4.5 

Venango, 

KW 

.39 

.37.5 

46 

44.2 

16 

15.4 

3 

2.9 

64 

21 

.32.8 

37 

57.8 

6 

9.4 

Washington,  , 

(S 

20 

37.7 

36 

52.1 

5 

7.2 

2 

3.0 

Westmoreland,  

21 

0 

’ 28.5 

9 

42.9 

o 

23.8 

1 

4.S 

Total,  _ 

2,349 

819 

35.0 

1,211 

51.4 

263 

11.2 

56 

2.4 

The  .outstanding  features  in  the  above  table  are  the  facts  that 
over  one-half  of  the  applicants  for  Old  Age  Assistance  are  either 


30 


widows  or  widowers,  while  over  oue-third  are  married  and  still  living 
together.  About  eleven  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  never  married.  ; 
In  view  of  the  fact  liiat  the  LnueU  states  Census  for  19:10  gives  the 
marital  relations  of  all  classes,  for  those  05  years  of  age  and  over, 
in  Pennsylvania  as  02.4  per  cent  married  and  only  29.4  widowed  and 
7.0  per  cent  single,  tiie  problem  of  widowhood  and  lack  of  family 
connections  as  causes  of  dependency  in  old  age  become  obvious.  In 
senility,  the  death  of  the  help-mate  and  provider — and  not  infre-  j 
qnently  the  wmman  is  found  to  be  the  provider  as  well  as  the  man — i 
leaves  ihe  poor  wmrkman  and  farmer,  or  his  w'ife  completely  help-  j 
less  and  dependent;  while  the  single  person  having  no  one  to  fall  j 
back  upon  for  sujjport  becomes  absolutely  dependent  as  soon  as  his  j 
earnings  begin  to  decline.  Striking  differences  are  shown  in  the  pro-  | 
portion  of  single  people  in  these  29  counties,  the  percentage  ranging  \ 
from  less  than  4 per  cent  in  Mercer  County,  the  lowest,  to  almost  | 
3t>  per  cent  in  Monroe  County.  In  general,  it  can  be  said  that  the  | 
rural  counties  seem  to  give  a somew^hat  higher  number  of  single  ap-  | 
plicants  and  a lower  percentage  of  wadowmd  persons.  Only  a little  I 
over  2 per  cent  have  their  spouses  still  living  but  are  not  residing  j 
together — in  a few'  cases  it  is  because  the  children  are  unable  to  ' 
maintain  them  both  together,  and  the  old  couple  are  separated  and  | 
divided  up  among  the  children.  The  problem  of  maintaining  the  old 
in  their  ow'u  homes  certainly  cannot  be  ignored,  at  least,  in  the  case  , 
of  the  widowed,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  married  couples.  ' 

TABim  iv.  uJismi.Nu  uxin  vvuoiU  , 


County 

Total 

Family 

Alone 

Sou 

Daughter 

Relatives 

Friends 

County 

Horne 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

!Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per- 

cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Adams,  — 

79 

2C 

33.0 

15 

19.0 

9. 

11.4 

la 

20.2 

12 

15.2 

1 

1.2 

111 

90  7 

4 

18 

16.3 

24 

21  6 

15 

13.5 

5 

4.6 

IS 

19 

19  6 

15 

15.5 

8 

8.2 

4 

4.1 

Berks,  

117 

23 

19.7 

39 

33.3 

7 

6.0 

26 

22.2 

18 

15.3 

3 

2.6 

1 

0.9 

14 

14  7 

11 

11.6 

19. 

4ft  9 

4 

ir>  4 

3 

11.5 

2 

7.7 

Centre,  

149 

40 

26!s 

45 

30.2 

22 

14.8 

21 

14.1 

17 

11.4 

4 

2.7 





40 

8 

90  0 

2 

5 0 

9 

22.5 

10 

25.0 

9~>.^ 

93 

.36  8 

71 

28.0 

40 

15. S 

32 

12.7 

11 

4.3 

61 

2.4 

4Q 

7 

1.3  7 

17 

38  0 

7 

13.7 

10 

19.0 

7 

13.7 

1 

1.9 

47 

14 

7 

14 

29  7 

4 

■ 8.5 

9 

19.3 

6 

12.8 

21 

12 

.6 

IS' 

41.9 

2 

6 5 

16.1 

81 

25 

30  9 

28 

34.6 

8 

13 

9.8 

12 

14.8 

6 

7.4’ 

2 

2.5 

Indiana,  _ 

80 

19 

23.8 

23 

28.8 

16.2 

13 

16.2 

6 

7.6 

3 

3.7 

3 

3.7 

131 

64 

48.9 

27 

20.0 

5.3 

20 

15.3 

6 

4.6 

5.3 

98 

26 

30 

‘>6  6 

28 

•^.6 

13 

13.3 

23 

23.5 

8 

8.1 

92 

32.6 

25 

27.2 

8 

8.7 

17 

18.5 

10 

CO.9 

2 

2.1 

Mercer,  . ..  __ 

57 

15 

26.3 

7 

12.3 

10 

17.5 

14 

24.9 

10 

17.5 

1 

1.8 



MillUn, 

50 

14 

28.0 

16 

32.0 

s 

16.0 

7 

14.0 

5 

10.0 

14- 

3 

21.4 

8 

57.1 

2 

14. S 

1 

7.2 

22 

12 

54.5' 

6 

27.3 

1 

4 6 

3 

13  6 

Northumberland, 

IS 

14 

16.0 

22 

2o.O 

13 

14.8 

16 

18.1 

21 

23.9 

1 

1.1 

1 

1.1 

138 

43 

31.1 

41 

29.7 

22 

16.0 

27 

19.5 

4 

3.0 

1 

0.7 

80 

28 

35.0 

28 

8 

10. 0 

6 

7.5 

10 

12.5 

26 

39.4 

16 

24.3 

10.6 

11 

16.7 

3 

4.5 

3 

4.5 

10-4 

31 

29.8 

33 

SI. 7 

9 

8.7 

15 

14.4 

15 

14.4 

1 

1.0 

VVa  rppn  , 

64 

14 

21.9 

32 

50.0 

6 

9.4 

9 

14.0 

2 

3.1 

1 

1.6 

Washington,  

69 

23 

33.3 

17 

24.0 

10 

14.5 

12 

17.4 

5 

7.2 

2 

3.0 

Westmoreland,  __ 

21 

2 

9.5 

11 

.52.4 

2 

9.5 

4 

19.1 

2 

9.5 

Total,  

2,349 

695 

29.6 

687 

29.2 

288 

12.2 

393 

16.7 

232 

9.9 

32 

1.4  , 

22 

1.0 

31 


Oue  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-six  of  tlie  2,349,  or  almost 
GO  per  cent,  of  the  aged  applicants  in  the  twenty-nine  counties  studied 
continue  to  reside  "together  either  with  their  wives  or  with  one  of 
their  sons  or  daughters,  thus  maintaining  the  family  union  and 
indicating  that  the  majority  of  these  aged  applicants  have  homes 
in  which  they  could  be  maintained  instead  of  forcing  them  to  break 
up  all  their  family  ties.  Over  eleven  per  cent  more  make  their 
homes  with  relatives  such  as  brothers  and  sisters,  grand  children 
and  unrelated  friends  who  endeavor  to  help  them.  The  charitable- 
ness of  some  of  the  latter  is  indeed  marvelous,  as  instanced  in  the 
case  of  one  woman  who  was  supported  by  an  anrelated  friend  who 
look  in  washing  for  a living.  A number  of  similar  conditions  were 
disclosed  in  many  counties.  Only  about  30  per  ct-nt  of  these  appli- 
cants reside  by  themselves  or  with  total  strangers.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  here  that  the  number  of  aged  applicants  Avho  make  their 
homes  with  their  daughters,  i.  e.  sons-in-law,  is  considerahly  larger 
than  the  number  living  with  their  sons,  or  daughters-in-laAv.  This 
may  perhaps  bear  out  the  general  belief  in  the  difficulties  of  aged 
persons  to  get  along  with  their  daughtei’s-in-law.  It  is  clear  also 
that  although  sonsin-law  are  not  required  to  support  their  de- 
pendent aged  under  our  laws,  they  make  every  effort  to  do  so,  re- 
gardless of  the  hardships  involved.  Twenty-tAVO  of  the  applicants 
AA’ere  already  residents  of  the  various  county  homes. 


T-VBLE  V.  BIRTH  PIWCE 


IX 

SAME 

COUNTY 


I I 

COUNTY  j TOTAL  | 


1 

1 

No. 

Per  Cent 

1 

Adams,  

10 

61 

77.3 

Beaver,  

111 

57 

50.5 

Bedford , 

'dl 

62 

64.0 

Berks,  . 

117 

77 

65.8 

Bradford,  — 

95 

64 

67.4 

Cameron,  

26 

n 

42.3 

Centre , - 

141> 

99 

66.4 

Chester,  

40 

27 

67.5 

Clearfield,  

253 

145 

57.3 

Columbia,  

49 

32 

05.3 

Crawford',  - 

47 

27 

57.4 

Fulton,  

31 

24 

77.4 

Huntingdon,  __ 

81 

53 

65.4 

Indiana,  --  

80 

52 

65 . 0 

Jefferson,  

131 

67 

51.2 

Lycoming,  

98 

52 

53.1 

McKean,  

92 

19 

20.7 

Mercer,  

,57 

25 

43.9 

Mifliin,  

.50 

.34 

es.o 

Monroe,  _ _ - — - 

14 

11 

78.7 

Montour,  

22 

i 13 

59.1 

Northumberland,  -- 

ss 

’ 45 

51.1 

Somerset,  

138 

> 90 

65.2 

Tioga,  - 

SO 

49 

(^.'6 

Union,  

66 

41 

63.1 

A'enango,  . _ 

104 

i 67 

64.4 

Warren,  

64 

1 33 

51.6 

Washington,  

69 

26 

' 37.7 

Westmoreland,  . 

21 

11 

53.4 

2, .149  il,374  , 58.5 


OTHER 
COUNTIES 
IN  PENNY. 


No.  Per  Cen‘' 


6 

If) 

24 

26 

18 

2 

38 

11 

45 

13 

6 

4 

24 
10 

35 

25 
30 
17 
16 

1 

7 

28 

27 

12 

21 

36 
9 

16 

6 

515 


7.6 

14.4 

24.7 
22.2 

19.0 

7.7 

25.5 

27.5 

17.8 

26.5 

12.8 
12.9 

24.7 

12.5 

26.7 

25.5 

32.6 

29.8 

32.0 
7.1 

31.8 
31.8 

19.6 

15.0 
31.8 

25.0 

14.0 
2.3.2 

28.6 

22.0 


1 

8 

3 

11 

35 

6 


4 

11 

18 

3 

5 
14 
12 


OTHER 

STATES 

FOREIGN 

No. 

Per  Cent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

12 

17 

15.2 

15.3 

21 

19.8 

6 

6.2 

0 

5- 1 

6 

5.2 

8 

6.8 

12 

12.6 

1 

1.0 

1 7 

27.0 

6 

23.0 

7 

4.7 

0 

3.1 

1 1 

2.5 

1 

2.5 

8 

3.2 

55 

21.7 

1 

2.1 

3 

6.1 

13 

25.5 

2 

4.3 

,2 

9.7 

1.3 
10.0 

2.3 
11.2 
38.0 
10.5 


10 

26 

10 

8 

9 


7.1 

9.1 
4.6 
8.0 

23.5 

4.0 

4.8 

21.9 

17.4 


226 


11 

10 

1 

1 

0 

S 

15 

4 

2.34 


8.6 

12.5 

19.8 

10.2 

8.7 

15.8 


7.1 

12^5 

7.2 

1.2 
1.5 
5.8 

12.. 5 
21.7 
19.0 


Total, 


10.0 
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Birthplace 

Thai  tile  problem  of  old  age  dependency  in  Bennsylvania  is  a 
native  one  is  stibkingly  btirne  out  by  onr  examination  of  these  appli- 
cations. Of  the  applications  sumiiiarized.  2,115,  or  90  per  cent 

of  the  total  were  born  in  the  Idiited  States;  58.5  per  cent  of  these 
were  born  in  the  same  county,  Avhile  22  per  cent  more  were  born 
within  the  State  and  10  per  cent  in  other  states.  There  were  no 
foreign  liorn  ap])licants  in  Adams,  Fulton,  Mifliin  and  Montour 
counties  while  Bradford,  Chester,  Monroe,  Tioga  and  Union  counties 
each  had  but  one  apjdicant  of  foreign  birth.  Beaver,  Cameron, 
Clearfield,  Jefferson  and  Washington  counties  with  their  high  per- 
cmitages  id',  foreign  born  gave  the  largest  number;  but  in  no  county 
does  the  number  exceed  23  ]>er  (*ent  of  the  total  applications  so  far 
received. 
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Nearly  53  i»er  cent  of  tliose  born  abroad  came  from  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales;  14  per  cent  came  from  Germany;  12  per  cent 
from  li-eland;  8 ])er  cent  from  the  Scandinavian  countries  while 
jiersons  from  ail  other  countries  combined  constituted  about  13  per 
cent  of  the  total.  The  percentages  of  the  newer  immigrants  from 
Sontheim  and  Eastern  Euro])e  do  not  exceed  3 per  cent  of  the  total. 
This,  of  course,  is  largely  exi)lained  by  the  fact  that  the  immigra- 
tion from  the  latter  countries  is  of  coni] >ara lively  recent  date.  As 
most  immigrants  come  here  in  the  prime  of  life  they  could  not  natur- 
ally come  under  the  age  limit  imposed  by  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act.  It  is  also  ini])ortant  to  note  that  excepting  a negligible  number 
]>ractically  all  of  the  foreign  born,  as  Avell  as  those  from  other  states 
have  resided  in  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  a period  of  thirty  years  and 
more — a great  manj''  more  than  50  years — thus  establishing  their  just 
claim  for  some  help  in  their  declining  days,  when  they  are  no  longer 
able  to  eke  out  an  existence,  from  the  Commonwealth  for  whose 
prosperity  and  develot»ment  they  have  labored  and  toiled  and  to 
which  they  liave  paid  taxes  during  a lifetime. 


a'ABLK  VI.  DISABILITIES 
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. Disabilities 

Less  than  one-fifth  of  the  applicants  studied  failed  to  designate 
some  special  disability;  and  only  three  per  cent  of  the  total  defin- 
itely stated  that  they  had  no  disability  which  either  prevented  them 
from  securing  permanent  employment,  or  which  made  it  difficult 
for  them  to  secure  even  temporary  work  of  any  sort.  FOUR  OUT 
OF  EVERY  FIVE  APPLICANTS  WERE  ALREADY  EITHER 
FULLY  OR  PARTIALLY  DISABLED  TO  AN  EXTENT  THAT 
THEIR  INCOME  FROM  EARNINGS  WAS  EITHER  CONSIDER- 
ABLY REDUCED  OR  TOTALLY  ELIMINATED.  Among  the 
causes  of  indigency  assigned  by  these  aged  applicants,  infirmities, 
due  to  old  age,  lead.  The  latter  have  been  given  exclusively  by 
almost  one-third  of  the  applicants  as  the  cause  of  their  incapacity. 
Next  in  proportion  as  causes  of  physical  decline  follow  rheuma- 
tism, assigned  as  the  leading  cause  of  disability  by  thirteen  per  cent; 
loss  of  eye,  arm  or  leg  8.8  per  cent;  blind  and  deaf,  5 per  cent; 
paralytic  afflictions,  4 per  cent;  asthma,  3 per  cent,  Avhile  over  11 
per  cent  assigned  various  troubles  which  incapacitated  them  from 
continued  employment.  The  close  relationship  of  old  age  depend- 
ency to  physical  incapacity  is  thus  obvious  and  needs  no  comment. 


TABLE  VII.  PRESENT  OCCUPATIONS. 


County 

Total 

None 

Laborer 

Housewife 

Parmer 

STcilled 

Semi- 

Skilled  and 
Clerical 

Mtsoel- 

laneous 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

No. 

Per 

Cent 

Adara.s  — 

79 

57 

72.1 

7 

8.9 

9 

11.4 

3 

3.8 

3 

3.8 

Boavpr  

11 

78 

70.3 

9 

8.1 

15 

13.5 

4 

3.6 

2 

1.8 

3 

2.7 

Bprlford  --  

97 

68 

70.1 

12 

12.4 

13 

13.4 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

2 

2.1 

Bprks  

117 

88 

75.2 

13 

11.2 

12 

10.3 

1 

0.8 

1 

0.8 

2 

1.7 

95 

67 

70.5 

2 

2.1 

20 

21.1 

6 

6.3 

26 

19 

73.1 

2 

7.7 

2 

7.7 

3 

11.5 

Center 

149 

no 

73.8 

19 

12.8 

• 13 

8.7 

4 

2.7 

1 

0.7 

2 

1.3 

40 

29 

72.5 

1 

2.5 

8 

20.0 

2 

5.0 

Clearflpld  

253 

196 

77.5 

21 

8.3 

18 

7.1 

6 

2.3 

4 

1.6 

8 

3.2 

Columbia  --  - 

49 

35 

71.4 

7 

14.3 

4 

8.2 

1 

2.0 

2 

4.1 

47 

34 

72.4 

3 

6.3 

6 

12.8 

3 

e.l 

, 

1 

2.2 

31 

17 

54.8 

6 

19.4 

6 

19.4 

1 

3.2 

1 

3.2 

Huntingdon 

81 

.58 

71.6 

8 

9.9 

15 

18.5 

. 

Indiana  -- 

80 

63 

78.8 

8 

10,0 

5 

6.3 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

Tpffpr.8on  

131 

88 

67.2 

14 

jo. 7 

17 

13,0 

5 

3.8 

3 

2.3 

4 

3.0 

Lvpoming'  - -- 

98 

7,5 

76.5 

11 

11.2 

8 

8.2 

1 

1.0 

1 

1.0 

2 

2.1 

92 

66 

71.7 

10 

10.9 

13 

14.1 

2 

2.2 

1 

1.1 

57 

41 

72.0 

1 

1.8 

9 

15.8 

3 

5.2 

3 

5.2 

50 

38 

76.0 

8 

16.0 

3 

■ 6.0 

1 

2.0 

14 

9 

64. S 

2 

14.3 

3 

21.4 

99 

13 

59.1 

7 

31.9 

1 

4.5 

1 

4.5 

Northumberland 

88 

75 

85.2 

6 

6.8 

4 

4.6 

2 

2.3 

1 

1.1 

Somerpet 

138 

109 

80.0 

12 

8.7 

9 

6,f> 

2 

1.5 

6 

4.3 

80 

46 

57.5 

15 

18.8 

4 

5.0 

6 

7.5 

2 

2.5 

7 

8.7 

66 

46 

69.8 

9 

13.6 

9 

13.6 

1 

1.5 

1 

1.5 

104 

76 

73.1 

15 

14.4 

10 

9.6 

1 

1.0 

2 

1.9 

64 

82 

50.0 

12 

18.7 

11 

17.2 

5 

7.8 

3 

4.7 

1 

1.6 

rx’aphinfrtnn 

69 

52 

75.3 

6 

8.7 

2 

3.0 

9 

13.0 

__ 

Westmoreland  - 

21 

14 

66.6 

1 

4.8 

4 

19.0 

1 

4.8 

1 

4.8 

Tot  al  

2,349 

1.699 

72.3 

247 

10.5 

263 

10.8 

71 

3.0 

54 

2.3 

25 

1.1 

35 


The  extent  and  seriousness  of  these  disabilities  when  related  to 
modern  industry,  which  requires  full  vigor  and  strength,  is  illus- 
trated further  by  the  fact  that,  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  of 
the  2,349  applicants  in  these,  mostly  rural  counties,  1,699,  or  over  72 
per  cent,  are  already  without  any  .occupation  and  thus  prevented 
from  continuing  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  a lifetime. 

Present  Occupations 


Of  those  still  claiming  employment,  11  per  cent  are  women  who 
are  merely  continuing  to  do  their  own  house  work;  only  10.5  per 
cent  are  still  working  on  vaiuous  common  labor  jobs  and  are  en- 
deavoring to  eke  out  an  existence ; while  3 per  cent  are  still  engaged 
as  farmers  or  farm  laborers.  In  the  entire  total  of  2,349  appli- 
cants only  54  stated  that  they  still  continue  in  the  skilled  or  clerical 
occupations.  The  other  few  are  employed  to  some  extent  in  miscel- 
laneous ways,  mainly  in  performing  odd  jobs  at  irregular  intervals. 

The  facts  revealed  in  the  following  table  show  conclusively  that  the 
problem  of  old  age  dependency  today  is  an  outgrowth  of  our  indus- 
trial expansion  with  the  pace  and  speed  of  Avhich  the  superannu- 
ated worker  cannot  keep  up.  It  also  reveals  that  poverty  in  old 
age  is  directly  and  intimately  related  to  the  poor  jobs  and  in- 
adequate pay  of  a lifetime.  The  industi-ial  re-ixuisibilitv  for 
modern  dependency  in  old  age  is  obvious  and  cannot  be  shifted. 
To  talk  about  thriftlessness  and  shiftlessness,  regardless  of  an  in- 
quiry into  the  jobs  held  and  wages  received  by  these  aged  persons, 


TABI.E  VIII.  FORMER  OCCUPATION. 
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is  merely  to  dodge  the  issue.  The  truth,  as  shown  by  these  affi- 
davits, is  that  most  of  these  aged  folks  have  had  a life-struggle  to 
make  both  ends  meet  in  order  to  maintain  themselves  as  decent 
and  honest  citizens.  Savings  for  old  age  under  these  conditions 
were  inconceivable!  Of  the  applications  examined,  781,  or 

one-third,  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  ceasing  employment  in 
occupations  generally  classified  as  common  labor;  685,  or  29  per 
cent  more,  were  housewives  who  have  always  depended  ui)on  the 
support  of  their  husbands,  the  latter  of  whom  are  now  either  dead 
or  so  disabled  as  to  be  unable  to  maintain  them;  almost  12  per 
cent  were  poor  farmers,  or  more  correctly,  farm  laborers,  whose 
earnings  Avere  never  sufficient  t()  maintain  Them  even  in  tlie  common- 
est decencies;  6.6  per  cent  were  engaged  in  The  building  trades, 
most  of  them  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  higher  scales 
paid  these  workers,  Avhile  about  5.1  per  cent  more  Avere  engaged  in 
mining  coal.  Hardly  9 per  cent  were  engaged  in  Avhat  could  be 
termed  skilled,  semi-skilled  or  clerical  occupations.  On  the  other 
hand  one  and  one-half  per  cent  were  formerly  in  the  professions 
and  business.  Indeed,  the  Avhimsical  turns  of  fate  are  indicated 
further  by  the  fact  that  in  our  tiles  Ave  also  have  applications  from 
a number  of  professional  people  such  as  doctors,  teachers,  politi- 
cians, merchants  and  persons  of  Aveil-to-do  families  against  Avhom 
destiny  has  turned,  and  Avho,  through  some  misfortune,  have  lost 
their  all  and  are  uoav  dependent. 


TABLE  IX.  WAGES  EARNED  AT  PRESEXT. 


County 

Total 

None 

$1  to  4 

$5  to  7 

Over  $7 

Not  Stated 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

No. 

cent 

1^0. 

cent 

No. 

cent 

No. 

cent 

No. 

cent 

Adams 

79 

84.8 

10 

12. T 

2 

2.5 

111 

9ti 

86  5 

10 

9.0 

3 

2.7 

2 

1.8 

97 

S2 

9 

9.3 

1 

1.1 

5.1 

Berks  __  

117 

102 

87.2 

10 

8.5 

2.6 

2 

1.7 

82 

s 

1 

1.1 

4 

4.2 

26 

22 

84.6 

6 

11.5 

1 

3.9 

l-i 

14 

9.4 

2.0 

3.4 

40 

66 

90  0 

6 

1 

2.5 

Clearfield  

256 

223 

SS.l 

13 

5.1 

iP 

4.4 

4 

1.0 

2 

CO 

49 

64 

t 

12.2 

1 

■'.1 

« 

10.6 

47 

2 

4.8 

61 

25 

•> 

2 

2 

6.5 

tl 

S-^7 

9 

11.1 

3 

3.7 

2 

2.5 

Indiana  _ - - 

fcO 

06 

78.7 

6 

7.5 

4 

5.0 

4 

5.0 

3 

3.8 

161 

118 

90.1 

9 

6.9 

3 

2.3 

1 

0.7 

98 

77 

?8.u 

9 

9.2 

1 

1.0 

11 

11.2 



92 

82 

89.1 

6 

1 

1.1 

3.3 

D7 

53 

93.0 

3 

5.3 

1 

1.7 

50 

41 

82.0 

6 

12.0 

3 

6.0 

■'4 

12 

85.7 

2 

14.3 

Z2 

5 

22.7 

2 

9.1 

88 

81 

92.1 

4 

9 

2.3 

1 

1.1 

Somerset  — 

138 

1-21 

87.7 

11 

8.0 

1 

0.7 

1 

0.7 

4 

2.9 

>*} 

/o.O 

Ij. 

1.3.0 

1 

1.3 

8. 1 

66 

87.9 

10.6 

1 

1.5 

A’enango  _ _ . - 

IW 

89 

S5.5 

8 

7.7 

1 

1.0 

3 

2.9 

3 

2.9 

AV  a rren  - 

64 

47 

73.4 

8 

12.5 

2 

3.1 

4 

0.3 

3 

4.7 

69 

94.2 

;i.o 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.4 

AA'estmoreland 

21 

17 

Sl.O 

3 

14.3 

1 

4.7 

Total 

2,349 

2,007 

85.4 

196 

8.3 

50 

3.1 

68 

3.0 

28 

1.2 

38 


TABLE  X.  WAGES  EARNED  WHEN  STOPPED  WORKING 
— '■■■■  - . . , 


County 

Total 

$1 

to  9 

' $10  to  14 

$15  to  19 

S20  to  24 

$25  to  29 

$30  & over 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

Adams  

48 

29 

60.4 

11 

22.9 

8 

16.7 

Beaver  

67 

18 

26.8 

14 

20.9 

16 

23.9 

9 

13.4 

8 

12.0 

2 

3.0 

Bedtord  

50 

24 

48.0 

12 

24.0 

11 

22.0 

1 

2.0 

2 

4.0 

Berks  

63 

20 

31.7 

24 

38.1 

14 

22.2 

5 

8.0 

Bradford  

59 

30 

50.8 

17 

28.8 

9 

15.3 

3 

5.1 

Cameron  

20 

4 

20.0 

35.0 

6 

30.0 

3 

15.0 

Centre 

73 

38 

52.1 

17 

23.3 

12 

16.4 

3 

4.1 

3 

4.1 

Chester  . 

23 

t> 

26.1 

8 

34.8 

26.1 

3 

13  0 

Clearfield  

157 

47 

30.0 

37 

23.6 

40 

25.5 

20 

12.7 

11 

7.0 

2 

1.2 

Columbia  _ - _ 

22 

8 

36. 4J 

8 

36.4 

4 

18.1 

2 

9.1 

(’rawford  . 

27 

12 

4*1:. 4 

8 

29.6 

18.5 

•i| 

7.5 

Pulton 

12 

12 

100.0) 

Huntingdon 

50 

26 

52.0 

10 

20.0 

9 

18.0 

5 

10.0 

Indiana  __  

46 

22 

47.8 

8 

17.4 

7 

15.2 

6 

13.1 

2 

4.3 

1 

2.2 

.Jefferson  

79 

31 

39.2 

18 

22.8 

16 

20.2 

10 

12.7 

3 

3,8 

1 

1.3 

I.ycoming-  

59 

21 

35.6 

13 

22.0 

13 

22.0 

9 

15.3 

2 

3.4 

1 

1.7 

McKean  . . 

57 

n 

19.3 

17 

29. S 

14 

24.6 

1-2 

21.1 

3 

5.2 

.. 



ivrprcpr 

25 

7 

28.0 

5 

20  0 

6 

24.0 

4 

16.0 

3 

12.0 

Mifflin 

35 

15 

42.9 

11 

31.4 

5 

14  3 

9 

5.7 

2 

5.7 

AFonrop. 

6 

3 

50.0 

9 

33.3 

1 

16.7 

Montonr 

1C 

6 

37.5 

6 

37.5 

4 

25.0 

Northumberland 

55 

13 

23.6 

10 

29.1 

13 

23.6 

8 

14.6 

3 

5.5 

2 

3.6 

Sompr^?pt 

78 

33 

42.3 

24 

30.8 

18 

23.1 

3 

3.8 

Tioga . 

32 

9 

28.1 

11 

34.4 

8 

25.0 

a 

6.3 

1 

3.1 

1 

3.1 

1 nion 

lU 

13 

38.2 

14 

41 .2 

•s 

h.8 

9 

5.9 

2 

5.9 

Venango  

CO 

17 

28.S 

15 

25.0 

14 

23.4 

lU 

18.3 

1 

1.7 

2 

3.3 

35 

13 

37.1 

12 

34.3 

8 

22.8 

1 

2.9 

1 

2.91 

Washingt(jn 

46 

10 

21.7 

8 

17.4 

14 

30.4 

7 

15.2 

(5 

13.1 

1 

2.2 

Wi'Stmoreland 

13 

7 

53.8 

21 

15.4 

1 

17.7 

13 

23.1 

Total  

1,347 

505 

37.5 

355 

26.4 

284 

21.0 

137 

10.2 

49' 

3.6 

17 

1.3 

As.  apparent  from  the  two  preceding  tables,  tlie  data  brought 
out  in  the  foregoing  discussions  are  further  corroborated  by  the 
statements  of  these  applicants  regarding  their  earnings  at  the  time 
of  filing  their  applications  and  when  they  stopped  working.  Al- 
Ihougii,  as  already  seen,  over  00  per  cent  of  these  applicants  are 
under  75  years  of  age,  85  TElt  CENT  OF  THESE  AGED  PER- 
SONS WERE  ALREADY  WITHOUT  ANY  EARNINGS  AT  THE 
riME  OF  MAKING  APPLICATION.  Of  the  less  than  15  per 
cent  still  claiming  some  earnings,  over  8 per  cent  eke  out  less  than 
$4.00  a week,  and  only  3 per  cent  earn  from  $7.00  a week  and  over 
— whose  claims,  in  accordance  with  the  law,  have  been  rejected. 


V/A6E:a  EARNED  AT  PRESENT 


TO'^4- 


AIVO  OV^R 


Of  the  1,347  applicants  who  stated  the  amount  of  their  earnings 
at  the  time  when  they  stopped  working  we  find  that  37.5  PER 
CENT  EARNED  LESS  THAN  $10  A WEEK,  WHILE  ALMOST 
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TWO-THIRDS  OF  THE  TOTAL  EARNED  AN  AVERAGE  WAGE 
OF  LESS  THAN  §15  A WEEK.  Only  about  5 per  cent  of  these 
aj^plicauts  claim  to  have  earned  wages  in  excess  of  $25  per  week. 
Inasmuch,  as  many  of  these  men  and  women  were  compelled  to 
stop  work  years  befoi'e  they  reached  their  70th  year,  it  is  evident 
that  even  if  they  had  accumulated  some  meager  savings  in  their 
earlier  years,  it  did  not  take  long  to  have  that  “eaten  up.”  In 
view  of  these  facts,  it  is  indeed  ludicrous  to  accuse  these  people  of 
“improvidence”  and  “gross  negligence”  to  provide  for  their  old  age. 
Just  as  absurd  is  it  to  claim  that  for  these  people  the  "dread  and 
apprehension  of  'over  the  hill  to  the  poor  house'  may  be  a needed 
stimulus  to  a self-respecting,  thrifty  life.” 

Families  of  Applicants 

If  the  pitifully  small  wages  earned  by  these  people  together  with 
their  physical  afflictions  were  not  sufficient  proof  of  the  inability, 
under  present  conditions,  of  these  superannuated  men  and  women 
to  provide  themselves  with  funds  for  their  declining  days — when 
they  no  longer  are  able  to  face  the  hard  struggles  of  our  industrial 
world — the  excellent  character  and  hard-working  propensities  of 
these  applicants  are  attested  further  by  the  following  facts : 

Of  the  2,349  persons  studied,  89  per  cent  have  been  married  and 
reared  families,  sometimes  of  as  many  as  10  and  more  children.  In 
the  respective  counties  the  average  number  of  children  still  living 
per  applicant  ranges  from  two  in  Westmoreland  to  five  in  Adams, 
while  the  average  for  all  counties  studied  amounts  to  3.7  children 
per  applicant.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  the  children  now  living, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  families  actually  reared  have  been  much 
larger,  for  many  an  aged  person  reports  of  raising  10  or  12  children 
of  whom  only  2 or  3 are  now  living.  Thus,  on  a wage  which,  at 
best,  never  provided  them  with  even  a minimum  of  comfort,  65  per 
cent  of  the  women  applicants  and  76.5  per  cent  of  the  men  applicants 
reared  families  of  at  least  4 children  each.  It  is  significant  to  note 

The  case  of  J.  W.  an  applicant,  in  a 
southern  county  illustrates  this  point. 

He  was  a skilled  mason  and  earned  high 
wages,  frequently  averaging  $15  a week. 

But  he  raised  ten  children,  only  two  of 
whom  are  still  living.  Most  of  his  savings, 
he  says,  were  spent  in  doctor  bills  and 
funeral  expenses.  He  also  had  to  support 
his  aged  parents  until  recently.  All  he 
asks  from  the  State  is  $12  a month,  so  long 
as  he  could  stay  out  of  the  poor  house. 

that  the  percentage  of  women  applicants  who  are  without  children 
is  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  men  applicants  which  makes 
the  problem  of  the  former  even  more  acute. 
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The  (lata  obtained  regaiding  the  ehiJdren  of  tliese  applicants  are 
of  supreme  signilicanee  not  only  in  shedding  light  upon  the  children’s 
ability  to  sni)port  their  parents,  wliich  is  required  by  law,  but  also 
upon  casting  a new  liglit  u]ion  onr  entire  social  structure.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  !)0  per  cent  of  these  applicants  are  native  born  and 
80  per  cent  were  born  in  i’ennsylvania,  the  facts  disclosed  below  are 
exceedingly  illuminating : 

The  11,340  applicants,  in  the  29  counties  studied,  stated  that  they 
have  a total  of  (>,o81  children  living.  The  percentages  of  sons  and 
daughters  Avere  about  the  same.  Sixty-eight  per  cent  of  these 
children  are  residing  in  the  same  county  as  their  parents,  15  per 
cent  live  in  other  counties  in  the  state  Avhile  about  14  per  cent 
moved  to  other  state's.  Although  the  jeerceutage  is  not  very  large, 
the  fact  that  the  Avhereaboms  of  IS.!  children,  constituting  about 
3 per  cent  of  the  total,  Avei-e  unknown  to  tludr  aged  jearents  is,  to 
say  the  least,  an  impoi-tant  social  jthenonienon.  (Jf  these  (1,581 
children,  5,2S8,  or  over  80  [>er  cent,  were  already  married  with  con- 
siderable families  of  their  own — the  average  number  of  their 
children  being  3.3  ])cr  family — ;tive  and  one-half  per  cent  of  these 
children  were  widows  or  widowers  while  only  11  per  cent  were 
still  single  and  ju'esuniably  best  able  to  help  suppoi't  their  parents. 


( )ccu]iations  of  t'hildren  of  Applicants 

llvtui  more  significant  are  the  occupations  of  the  children  of  these 
a j)]tlieants.  Of  the  total  number  (d’  children,  30.5  per  cent  were 
engaged  in  common  labor  occupations;  about  9 per  cent  each  tvere 
miners,  farmers,  or  farm  laborers  and  housewives,  while  4 per 
cent  more  were  engaged  in  railroads  and  3 per  cent  in  the  building 
trades;  another  3 per  cent  were  holding  clerical  positions  while 
a similar  percentage  were  either  disabled  or  dependant  for  their 
support  themselves.  Only  about  IT  jter  c(mt  were  engaged  in  tvhat 
could  be  termed  skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations  and  in  business 
and  the  professions — the  latter  ttvo  constituting  but  3 ]>er  cent  of  the 
entire  number. 


The  Solidity  of  our  Social  Structure 

The  abo\  e diselosui'cs  are  (jf  moi-e  than  jiassing  signiticance  because 
it  is  obvious  that  not  only  are  most  of  these  children  now  married 
with  large  families  of  their  (nvn,  but,  as  shown  above,  they  are  gener- 
ally continuing  in  the  same  occupations  their  parents  Avere  engaged 
in,  Avith  but  slight  improvement  in  their  earnings.  Furthermore,  in 
spite  of  the  overAvhelming  native  character  of  tliese  applicants,  we 
find  that  only  in  rare  instances  do  the  children  of  these  applicants 
rise  considerably  aboAm  their  parental  environment.  In  case  after 
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case,  it  is  disclosed  that  not  only  do  the  sons  of  a laborer  or  miner 
follow  the  father’s  occupation,  hut,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  eyen 
all  his  daughters  marry  people  in  the  same  occupations.  Frequently, 
a person  with  six  or  eight  children  classities  them  all  either  as 
laborers  or  as  married  to  laborers.  The  stability  of  these  families  is 
indicated  by  the  strikingly  large  proportion  of  these  children  who 
continue  to  reside  within  the  same  eounty.  The  migration  of 
children  to  'other  states  is  indeed  sur])risingly  low  in  the  counties 
examined.  Again,  the  fact  that  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  men  apjdi- 
cants  and  oyer  one-third  of  the  women  applicants  haye  no  children 
Hying  at  all  would  seem  a sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  that  this 
act  would  remoye  the  responsibility  of  the  support  of  parents  by 
their  children. 


TABLE  XI.  WHO  HELPS  TO  SUPPORT  YOU 


Miscel- 

County 

Total 

None 

Children 

Relatives 

County 

Friends 

laneous 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Xo. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

Xo. 

Cent 

Xo. 

Cent 

X'o. 

Cent 

No. 

Cent 

Adams  

79 

24 

:».4 

.33 

41.8 

8 

10.2 

s 

7.6 

4 

5.0 

4 

5.0 

Beaver  

111 

35 

31.5 

.57 

51.4 

14 

12.6 

3 

2.7 

2 

1.8 



Bedford  

97 

33 

.34.0 

:37 

38.2 

7 

7.2 

2 

2.0 

5 

0.2 

13 

13.4 

Berks 

117 

34 

20.1 

.37 

.31.7 

15 

12,8 

8 

6.8 

15 

12.8 

8 

0.8 

Bradford  

a"; 

39 

41.0 

26 

27.4 

11 

11.0 

5 

5.2 

7 

7.4 

7 

7.4 

Cameron  

9 

.34.7 

7 

27.0 

1 

3.8 

3 

11.5 

5 

19.2 

1 

3.8 

Centre  

149 

41 

27.5 

56 

37.0 

a 

14.1 

7 

4.7 

17 

11.4 

7 

4.7 

Chester  

■10 

13 

.32.. T. 

12 

:30.0 

10 

25.0 

3 

7.5 

2 

5.0 

Clearfield  

2.t3 

99 

39,2 

98 

33.7 

12 

4.7 

24 

9.5 

11 

4.3 

9 

3.6 

Columbia  

49 

10 

30.4 

17 

34.7 

8 

10.3 

o 

4.0 

3 

6.2 

9 

18.4 

47 

12 

25.5 

44.7 

6 

12.8 

3 

6.4 

10.6 

31 

18 

5S.1 

10 

32.3 

9 

6.4 

1 

3.2 

Huntingdon  

si 

25 

30.9 

.31 

38.2 

8 

9.9 

10 

12.3 

3 

3.7 

4 

5.0 

Indiana  . 

80 

33 

41.3 

.30 

.37.5 

7 

8.7 

6 

< .0 

.3 

3.7 

1 

1.3 

131 

00 

45.8 

48 

30.0 

5 

3.8 

14 

10.7 

4 

3.1 

98 

43 

43  9 

-37 

.37.8 

6 

6.1 

3.0 

9 

9.2 

McKean  

92 

.32 

34.81 

31 

37.0 

10 

10.9 

6 

0.5 

5 

5.4 

5 

5.4 

57 

20 

30.1 

29 

.50.9 

12.3 

1 

1.7 

Mifflin  — --  — 

50 

17 

.34.0 

19 

.38.0 

5 

10.0 

1 

3.0 

2 

4.0 

6 

12.0 

Monroe  - 

14 

5 

.35.7 





.3 

21.4 

.3 

a. 41 

2 

14.3 

1 

7.2 

11 

.50.0 

R 

36.4 

13.6 

Xorthumberland 

88 

25 

28.5 

30 

.35.0 

12 

13.0 

10 

11.4 

.5 

5.7 

0 

0.8 

Somerset  

138 

47 

34.0 

n/ 

41.3 

12 

8.7 

8 

.3.8 

8 

5.8 

0 

4.4 

Tioga 

80 

30 

37.5 

■ 212 

27.0 

s 

10.0 

4 

5.0 

0 

‘l  ..> 

10 

12.5 

Union  „ _ 

66 

38 

42.. 5 

■23 

:i4.S 

1 

1.0 

7 

10.6 

4 

6.0 

.3 

4.5 

Venango  

ICM 

40 

3^..5i 

35 

33.0 

1;'. 

14.4 

1 

10 

7 

6.7 

() 

5.8 

W arren 

.30 

40.9 

20 

31.2 

3 

4.7 

.5 

7.8 

4 

6.3 

2 

3.1 

Washington  

69 

18 

20.0 

.31 

44.9 

13 

IS. 8 

1 

1.5 

4 

5.8 

2 

3.0 

Westmoreland  — 

21 

11 

.52.3 

6 

28.0 

1 

4.8 

1 

4.8 

9.5 

Total  

2,349 

842 

So.S 

871 

.37.0 

220 

9.8 

143 

6.1 

138 

.5.9 

120 

5.4 

That  in  spite  of  their  own  ])oyerty,  the  children  of  these  applicants 
make  eyert'  effort  to  sup])ort  their  parents,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  in  37  {>er  cent  of  the  total  cases  inyesti gated,  the  children  con- 
stitute the  sole  sujiport  of  their  parents,  while  10  ])cr  cent  more  are 
helped  by  their  relatiyes,  such  as  brothers  and  sisters,  and  grand- 
children. One  hundred  and  foidy-three  aiqilicants,  or  0 per  cent 
of  the  total,  are  already  receiying  supjtort  from  their  county  or 
local  poor  districts ; six  per  cent  more  are  assisted  by  non-relatives 
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who  are  giving  them  a home  either  out  of  sheer  generosity  and 
friendship,  or  for  what  little  return  in  services  they  can  render; 
while  a little  over  5 per  cent  more  are  helped  through  miscellaneous 
sources.  Over  35  per  cent  are  receiving  no  help  from  any  one. 


TABLE  XII.  HOME  OWNERSHIB  AND  POSSESSIONS  OF  APPLICANTS 


County 

Total 
No.  Ap- 
plicants 

Home  Owners 

Average 
Value 
of  Home 

Possessing 

Savings 

Average 

Amount 

of 

Savings 

No. 

Percent 

No. 

Per  Cent 

Adams  

79 

20 

26.3 

$523 

18 

22.8 

$480 

Beaver  

HI 

15 

13.5 

1,026 

21 

18.9 

446 

Bedford  

97 

29 

29.9 

603 

7 

7.2 

269 

Berks 

117 

14 

11.9 

667 

21 

18.0 

394 

Bradford 

95 

41 

43.2 

400 

1 

1.0 

178 

Cameron  . 

26 

8 

30.7 

471 

4 

16.3 

275 

Centre  _ 

149 

30 

20.2 

421 

16 

10.7 

314 

Chester  — . 

40 

6 

15.0 

818 

12 

30.0 

416 

Clearfield  

253 

72 

28.4 

318 

46 

18.1 

531 

Columbia  

49 

9 

18.4 

262 

9 

18.4 

300 

Crawford  . 

47 

13 

27.6 

693 

12 

26.5 

323 

Fulton  

31 

12 

38.7 

293 

6 

16.1 

249 

Huntingdon  

81 

20 

24.7 

307 

11 

13.6 

202 

Indiana  

80 

10 

12.6 

1,333 

21 

26.8 

462 

Jefferson  

131 

49 

37.4 

424 

23 

17.6 

244 

Lycoming  

98 

14 

14.3 

545 

12 

12.2 

498 

McKean  -.1 

92 

19 

20.6 

334 

7 

7.6 

627 

Mercer  . 

57 

15 

26.3 

617 

13 

22.8 

499 

Mifflin — 

50 

16 

32.0 

689 

6 

10.0 

444 

*u.oni'ot>  - 

14 

1 

7.2 

1,000 

5 

35.7 

642 

Montour  - ^ 

22 

4 

18.2 

650 

3 

13.6 

ISO 

Northumberland  - 

88 

12 

13.6 

658 

25 

28.4 

419 

Somerset - 1 - 

138 

44 

31.8 

432 

2i 

17.4 

330 

Tioga  - 

80 

18 

22.5 

688 

11 

13.7 

466 

Union  

66 

25 

37.8 

648 

28 

42.4 

395 

Venango  

104 

1 

1.0 

317 

26 

24.0 

190 

Warren  

5 

7.8 

330 

14 

21.9 

298 

Washington 

69 

13 

18.8 

94i7 

16 

23.2 

665 

Westmoreland  

21 

6 

23.8 

645 

7 

33.3 

835 

Total  Average  

2,349 

510 

23.0 

$5H 

422 

18.0 

$370 

HONE  OWNERSHIP 


HOME 


The  utter  dependency  of  these  aged  applicants  is  brought  out 
further  by  the  fact  that  1.733,  or  73.8  per  cent,  of  the  2,349  appli- 
cants stated  that  aside  from  what  help  some  of  them  receive  from 
their  children  and  relatives,  many  of  whom  have  to  skimp  a great 
deal  in  order  to  do  so,  they  have  no  other  means  of  support  except 
what  they  can  earn  from  their  own  labor.  And,  as  already  pointed 
out,  over  85  per  cent  of  the  applicants  were  already  not  earning  any- 
thing at  the  time  of  filing  their  applications.  Only  422,  or  18  per 
cent,  of  the  total  claim  to  derive  some  income  from  accumulated^ 
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savings.  The  average  of  these  savings  amounted  to  |37G.OO  for  the 
persons  having  such,  and  |6.75  for  all  applicants.  EVEN  IN  THESE 
OVERWHELMINGLY  RURAL  COUNTIES  ONLY  LESS  THAN 
ONE-FOURTH  OF  THE  APPLICANTS  HAVE  BEEN  ABLE, 
DURING  THEIR  LIFETIME,  TO  SAVE  UP  EVEN  A HOME 
STEAD.  This  against  a home  ownership  of  44.9  per  cent  for  the 
entire  state,  although  but  little  over  one-half  of  these  are  entirely 
free.  The  difficulties  of  accomplishing  that  feat  are  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  average  assessed  value  of  the  homestead  amounts  to 
but  1571.00.  The  average  total  possessions  of  all  applicants,  in- 
cluding the  values  of  the  hom<^s,  savings  and  various  other  posses- 
sions when  divided  by  the  total  number  of  applicants  Studied 
amounts  to  but  |23.84  per  person.  These  striking  disclosures  in 
the  face  of  a per  capita  wealth  in  Pennsylvania  in  1922  of  |1, 754.85 
for  every  man,  woman  and  child,  undoubtedly,  also  explain  why 
only  about  400  of  these  aged  persons  carried  any  insurance’  the  great 
majority  paying  premiums  of  less  than  $12  a year  which  was  gen- 
erally for  fire  insurance.  In  view  of  this  prodigious  poverty,  one 
can  hardly,  in  fairness,  accuse  these  people  of  any  lack  of  inclina- 
tion to  be  thrifty.  Obviously,  any  savings  would  be  imjmssible  of 
accomplishment  under  the  existing  conditions.  Of  all  other  sources 
of  income,  11  applicants  had  some  income  from  investments,  seven- 
teen from  properties,  two  from  small  businesses,  32  from  lodgers 
and  roomers,  six  were  receiving  pensions  from  the  government,  17 
from  industrial  corporations  while  22  applicants  were  helped  by 
fraternal  orders,  2 by  trade  unions  and  one  was  in  the  receipt  of 
a state  teacher’s  pension. 

What  the  Aged  Need. 

The  moderate  demands  of  these  aged  are  pathetic  indeed.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  .the  applicnnts  having,  at  Itest.  lived  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence,  their  present  wants  are  indeed  frugal. 
Many  of  them  state  they  could  find  sufficient  comfort  if  the  State 
were  to  give  them  a sum  even  below  the  maximum  allowed  by  law. 
Their  necessities  of  life  are  only  those  things  which  are  indispensable 
to  human  existence.  They  have  lived  a lifetime  on  pitifully  small 
wages  and  have  developed  a most  provident  method  of  existence; 
and  do  not  ask  for  more  from  the  Commonwealth  in  the  promotion 
of  whose  welfare  their  lives  were  spent.  Of  the  nearly  1,000  persons 
who  accounted  for  their  expenditures  on  food’  9 out  of  every  10 
applicants  declared  that  these  items  amount  to  less  than  $10  per 
week,  while  6 out  of  every  10  of  these  aged  get  along  on  less  than 
$5.00  per  week  for  food.  The  larger  expenditures  are  given  only 
by  married  couples.  Two-thirds  of  these  applicants  spend  less  than 
$10  a month  for  their  rent,  and  only  in  the  case  of  the  larger  centers 
and  married  couples  do  the  rentals  paid  by  these  applicants  amount 
to  $15  a month  and  over.  This  would  seem  good  evidence  that 
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under  tlie  present  allowance  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  most 
of  tliese  aged  could  fairly  take  care  of  themselves  iii  their  own  homes. 

Tlie  modesty  of  their  demands  is  apparent  further  by  the  fact 
that  of  the  extra  expenditures  required  by  the  aged  the  two  leading 
items  given  were  for  medicines  and  taxes,  the  latter  of  which  was 
esi)ecially  burdensome  to  those  who  had  little  homesteads.  Of 
course,  many  needed  some  extra  money  for  clothes,  repairs  to  their 
homes,  or  feed  for  their  chickens  or  cows  which  they  ])ossessed.  In 
the  case  of  a number  of  applicants,  church  and  lodge  dues  as  well 
as  mortgage  payments  were  very  important  items  of  regiilar  expen- 
ditures. There  were  a number  of  cases  who,  like  the  woman  from 
a western  county  who  at  74  supported  an  invalid  sister  aged  79, 
needed  some  extra  help  because  they  were  helping,  as  best  they  could, 
some  other  dej)endeuts. 

Characters  of  Applicants  as  Commented  Upon  by  their  Former 

Employers 

Testimony  of  the  good  character  of  the  a])ijlicants  studied  was 
secured  by  our  Commission  from  jmt  another  source.  A confidential 
letter  of  inquiry  was  addressed  to  a randomly  selected  list  of  about 
S.70  former  employes  of  these  ajqdicants.  The  letter  inquired  regard- 
ing the  “character,  industry,  stability  and  general  rejmtation  of  the 
a]q)licant  both  as  employe  and  citizen."’  Of  the  letters  sent  out  36 
were  returned  “undelivered,”  27  applicants  could  not  be  identified  by 
their  former  enqdoyers,  while  definite  rejilies  wei-e  received  from 
238  concerns.  Of  this  total,  only  eight  commented  adversely  re- 
garding the  rej)utation  of  the  applicants  either  as  employees  or  as 
citizens.  The  rest  all  received  “good”  or  “excellent”  commenda- 
tions. ]\Iost  of  these  men,  and  even  many  women,  had  been  em- 
j)loyed  by  these  concerns  for  many  years.  The  238  combined  had 
worked  for  a period  of  2,585  years  making  an  average  of  11  years 
of  service  with  one  employer  to  whom  they  rendered  excellent  ser- 
vice. And  many  employers,  aware  of  the  plight  of  these  people,  ex- 
l)ressed  the  hope  that  the  State  will,  at  least,  be  able  to  help  out 
these  worthy  and  desendng  producers.  Some  of  the  comments  of 
these  concerns  are  so  interesting  and  bear  so  much  upon  the  entire 
Xiroblem  that  we  deem  it  advisable  to  quote  here  an  extended  num- 
ber 

“Mr.  B.  (writes  one  concern  in  a central  county) 
was  in  our  employ  for  a great  many  years.  There  could 
be  no  more  worthy  man  in  this  state  than  Mr.  B.  He 
was  always  a hard  worker  and  has  lost  both  his  legs. 

He  is  boarding  at  a friend  who  is  not  able  to  keep  him. 

The  men  in  our  facfoiy  have  been  furnishing  him  about 
$5.00  to  .fli.OO  a week  for  years  in  order  to  ]>ay  this 
woman  for  her  helping  Mr.  B.  Yes,  this  man  is  worthy 
and,  as  before  stated,  there  is  none  more  worthy  In 
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Pennsylvania  and  he  ought  to  have  all  the  assistance  he 
can  get.  He  is  a man  about  70  years  and  seems  to  have 
no  near  relatives  of  any  kind. 

“This  woman  (testifies  the  Board  of  Education  of 
a third  class  city)  is  the  oldest  living  teacher  in  this 
county,  respected  by  all.  ^'ery  feeble,  of  sound  mind 
and  best  of  character,  unable  to  do  anything  and  no 
support.  She  served  faithfully  for  years’,  started  when 
veiy  young  and  left  out  owing  to  her  age  and  will  likely 
be  a charge  unless  some  way  can  be  found  to  support 
her.  By  taking  the  matter  up  with  any  of  our  oldest 
and  best  citizens  they  will  vouch  for  the  above. 

“The  above  named,”  writes  a colleries’  concern,  “will 
be  eighty-four  years  of  age  This  coming  February.  He 
is  an  Austrian  by  birth ; has  been  in  this  country  over 
fifty  years  and  has  worked  for  this  company  for  a period 
of  over  thirty  years  as  a timberman.  His  character  is 
unquestionable,  perfectly  honest,  and  was  a very  iudus- 
trioiTS  man  during  his  working  period  He  is  very  much 
thought  of  wherever  I have  investigated  in  the  several 
communities  visited  where  at  one  time  or  other  he  had 
lived.” 

The  superintendent  of  a well  known  railroad  com- 
pany writing  about  an  applicant  states: — “I  consider 
his  character,  industry,  stability  and  general  reputation 
of  the  highest  both  as  an  employee  and  citizen  and  con- 
sider him  worthy  of  any  assistance  which  the  above 
commission  may  see  fit  to  give  him.” 

Other  abbreviated  comments  follow  : 

“Old  type  mechanic — changing  styles  incapacitated 
him.” 

“Was  one  of  old  time  faithful  employes.  Wish  we 
had  more  of  his  type  now.’’ 

“If  he  asked  for  aid,  it  is  because  he  is  no  longer  able 
to  earn  a living.” 

“After  eighteen  years  of  service,  I have  only  words 
of  praise  concerning  him.” 

“At  the  end  of  life’s  journey  and  certainly  deserves 
assistance.” 

“On  account  of  his  age  and  health  we  could  no  longer 
use  him.” 

“If  I were  able,  I would  personally  help  him.” 

“On  the  job  every  day  for  ”b  years — even  against  the 
advice  of  his  physician.” 

“Considerably  above  the  nverage  in  staldlity,  loyalty 
and  general  reputation.” 

“Character  above  reproach.” 

“Widow  employed  in  bank  for  twelve  years.  Was 
quite  industrious  and  capable,  but  had  to  quit  on  ac- 
count of  old  age  and  sickness.” 

“He  worked  for  us  just  as  long  as  he  was  able  and 
his  character,  industiw,  stability  and  general  reputa- 
tion are  all  of  the  best.” 
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“Miner  from  1876  until  1920,  at  which  time  it  was 
necessary  to  cease  on  account  of  old  age  and  miners’ 
asthma.” 

“Worked  days  when  it  was  not  lit  for  a man  of  his 
age  to  be  out.  Nevertheless  he  stayed  with  us  through 
rough  and  good.  When  plant  was  closed,  he  was  laid 
off.” 

“Mr.  O.  was  in  our  employ  from  September  1906  to 
March  1920.  His  duties  were  that  of  night  watchman ; 
while  in  our  employ  he  was  a very  faithful,  concien- 
tious  employe.  He  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  work 
owing  to  not  being  physically  able  to  perform  the  la- 
bors any  longer.  The  winter  has  known  Mr.  O.  person- 
ally for  twenty-one  years  and  has  known  him  to  be  a 
man  of  excellent  character  and  industrious  insofar  as 
his  health  would  permit,  and  a good  citizen  in  every 
way.  He  owns  a small  house  in  which  he  and  his 
daughter  live  together.  The  daughter  has  been  an  in- 
valid for  over  twenty  years  and  is  able  only  to  get 
around  the  house  and  do  little  things  for  her  father. 
Mr.  O.  is  now  conlined  to  his  bed  most  of  the  time.  His 
son,  who  is  in  our  employ,  tries  to  get  his  father  up  each 
night  for  a little  while.  I do  not  know  that  he  has  any 
income  of  any  kind  and  think  his  main  support  is  what 
his  son  can  give  him.  The  writer  believes  that  Mr.  O. 
is  worthy  of  your  consideration  and  assistance.” 

“I  have  throughly  investigated  the  general  reputation 
of  this  man  covering  the  past  twenty  or  more  years  and 
find  that  he  worked  for  the  above  company  for  about  ten 
years  until  he  became  too  old  and  was  stricken  with 
miners’  asthma  and  since  that  time  has  been  practically 
kept  by  neighbors’  cliarity,  a small  weekly  allowance 
from  the  Knights  of  Pythias  and  Avas  furnished  free 
coal  and  frequent  help  from  this  company.  His  Avife 
died  a short  time  ago  and  he  is  noAV  Avithout  any  home 
of  his  OAvn  but  is  being  taken  care  of  for  the  present 
I believe  by  a son  Avho,  however,  has  a large  family  him- 
self and  is  hard  pressed  to  see  that  they  get  along.  I 
believe  that  he  is  very  Avorthy  of  any  help  you  may  be  _ 
al)le  to  give  him.” 

“Mr.  C.  Avas  employed  by  me  for  five  years  as  fireman 
at  my  saAV-mill  but  now,  OAving  to  his  age  and  health,  he 
has  not  been  able  to  do  a days’  Avork  for  almost  a year. 
The  last  work  he  did  for  me  he  Avas  not  in  condition  to 
do  as  I later  found  him  lying  on  his  face  and  it  was  ap- 
parent that  he  had  fainted.  He  Avas  very  prompt  and  re- 
liable all  the  time  he  Avorked  for  me.  His  reputation 
is  veiy  good.  He  Avas  a very  peaceable,  laAv  abiding  citi- 
zen. He  is  very  badly  in  need  of  help  as  winter  is  com- 
ing on  and  they  have  nothing  to  go  on  with.  I know 
they  Avill  appreciate  any  help  you  can  give  them.” 

“Regarded  him  as  one  of  our  most  faithful  em- 
ployes.” 

“Very  industrious  Avorker  for  twenty-two  years. 
Poor  health  now.” 
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•‘Industrious  worker  for  thirty  years.  Excellent 
character.” 

“I  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  the  character,  in- 
dusti-y,  stability  and  reputation  is  irreprochable  both 
as  a citizen  and  employe.”' 

“On  account  of  bad  eyesight  and  feebleness  left  our 
employ.  Sorry  to  lose  him,  but  he  could  not  continue 
his  work.” 

“Handicapped  by  physical  conditions.” 

“Too  old  to  work — Sunday  school  and  church 
worker.  No  bad  habits.” 

“A  man  to  be  depended  upon — needs  help  badly.” 
“Burdened  with  family  troubles  which  consumed 
what  little  he  managed  to  save.” 

“Laid  off  after  eighteen  years  of  service  on  ac- 
count of  rheumatism.  Could  no  longer  work.” 

“Very  satisfactoi>y  worker  for  twenty-live  years. 

Was  a very  powerful  man  physically,  but  is  now  a 
walking  skeleton  as  a result  of  sickness.” 

“Honest,  law-abiding  citizen  worthy  of  assistance. 

An  old  man  of  sterling  integrity  and  if  ll^0  has  applied 
for  assistance,  I am  certain  he  needs  it.” 

“Forty  years  of  steady,  sober,  hard-working  and 
faithful  employment.  Good  citizen.” 

“A  privilege  to  testify  for  so  worthy  a subject,  who 
is  much  in  need  of  belp.” 

“Always  used  his  earnings  to  help  other  people 
and  is  now  left  withoiit  sufficient  funds.  All  caused 
through  I iself-sacrifice.” 

“Sixteen  years  of  faithful  work.  Old  age  against 
him.” 

“Railroad  watchman  relieved  from  service;  over 
age  limit.” 

“This  man  worked  too  hard,  night  and  day,  until 
old  age  made  him  cease.” 

“Thirty  years  of  steady,  reliable  work.” 

“Twenty  years  work — excellent  reputation,  fine 
gentleman.” 

“Thirteen  years  of  service.  Glad  of  the  opportun- 
ity to  say  something  in  favor  of  this  man.” 

“Record  of  thirty  years,  excellent.” 

“Forty-two  years  of  honorable  and  upright  service.” 

“Clear  record  where  he  was  employed  from  August 
29,  1869  until  April  1,  1921.” 

The  following  are  the  most  striking  of  the  few  of  the  adverse  com- 
ments made: 

“He  'is  a right  good  old  fellow  in  many  ways,  but 
drinks  anything  he  can  get  hold  of  and  doesn’t  try 
to  work  as  steadily  as  he  could,  nor  to  conserve  his 
earnings  as  he  should.  He  is  not  a bad  fellow  but  just 
a little  trifling.” 

“Twenty-four  years  tof  sbrvl'ce;  while  in  our  em- 
ploy was  quite  a heavy  drinker.  We  know,  however, 
that  during  the  late  years  he  has  discontinued  drink- 
ing.” 
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'‘A  man  that  don’t  look  ahead  when  he  has  money, 
hnt  is  a peaceful  citizen  and  a.  good  neighbor.” 

“Tie  is  not  worn  out  from  work,  but  perhaps  from 
the  excessive  us’e  o»f  tobacco.” 

Summary 

Tims,  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  actual  conditions!  and  charac- 
ter of  the  aged  a])plicauts  in  the  State  shows  conclusti\^ely  that  the 
modern  prol)lem  of  dependency  in  old  age  is  not  necessarily  that 
of  individual  maladjustnumt,  not  the  result  of  any  lack  of  indus- 
tiw,  or  the  inclination  to;  be  thrifty,  luit  is  due  largely  to  our  vast 
indusliial  expansion  which,  increasingly,  finds  less  and  less  room 
for  the  decrepit  aged  woiker  or  farmei-.  tVith  the  advantages  of 
mechanical  experiences  decreasing  continuously  as  machines  are 
steadily  re])lacing  hnman  skill;  and  fre(iu,e!utly,  after  a lifetime 
of  toil  at  a mede  subsistence,  iwage,  finding  themselves  without 
friends  and  relatives  able  to  heli>,  the  declining  days  of  the  aged  man 
and  woman  are,  indeed,  bleak  and  despairing.  For,  even  more  ])iti- 
ful  than  ])overty  and  suffering  in  youth,  is  that  of  old  ag’e  when 
“hope  no  longer  spitings  eternal  in  the  liuman  breast.”  To  the  man 
and  woman  ]tast  seventy  years  of  age,  the  mttrrow  can,  by  no 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  made  to  seitmi  brighter  than  yesterday. 

As  we  studied  them,  the  aged  dependents  seem  to  fall  into  the 
following  groups: 

(a)  the  industrial  class  who  work  for  low  wages'  all  their  lives; 
live  a hand  to  mouth  existence  and  who,  when  i)hysically  worked 
out,  have  been  dro])iied  from  the  rolls  by  their  employers  without 
any  means; 

The  following  two  cases  illustrate  the  point  at  issue: 

\V.  II.  1 ;orn  in  Fennsyl vania,  never  had  any  schooling.  Started 
W()]-k  at  the  age  of  niin*  as  a lu-eaker  boy.  Worked  for  one  coal 
coin})any  for  over  bO  years — highest  wages  earned  was  .|;20  a week; 
was  never  disciplined.  At  the  age  of  se.venW  he  was  discharged,  al- 
though he  claims  he  could  have  still  continued  to  do  some  work. 
His  re(|uest  for  a lighter  job  was  ignored,  lb*  insists  that  he  meant 
what  he  said  when  In*  asked  the  comjainy  officials,  after  refusing 
h.iui  a lighter  job,  ‘‘to  be  stood  u]»  at  the  Avail  and  shot,”  Avhich  he 
says  Avould  ha\'e  beeji  a much  better  fate. 

Mi-s.  11.  S.  having  b(*(ui  deserted  by  her.lmsband  thirty  years 
ago,  has  been  working  steadily  in  a tobacco  factory,  stripping  cigars 
by  hand  for  twenty-six  ycatrs,  averaging  less  than  .f.b  a Aveek.  From 
thes("  earnings,  she  also  supported  her  mother  Avho  died  only  tAvo 
years  before  slie  (piit  Avorking.  When  the  tobacco-strij)i)ing  machine 
Avas  introduced,  she  Avas  found  too  feeble  to  be  a<ljusted  to  the  ma- 
chiTie  and  Avas.  therefore,  discharged  although  she  Avas  conceded 
one  of  the  best  AA'orkers.  The  coni]>any  could  not  j)roAdde  anything 
for  her.  She  is  noAV  living  Avith  the  factory  foreman  aa'Iio  took  her 
in  because  he  could  not  see  her  go  to  the  ])oorhouse  and  she  does 
her  best  in  hel]iing  out  Avith  the  family  Avork. 
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(b)  the  jjoor  farmer,  especially  tlie  farm  laborer,  who  at  best 
never  obtained  more  than  a bare  subsistence  and  who,  when  old,  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon; 

(c)  the  widow  who  has  always  depended  for  su])port  ui)on  her 
husband,  but  who  is  left  without  su])port  upon  his  death; 

(dj  the  unmarried  person  who  never  earned  much,  or  whose  sav- 
ings vanished  somehow  and  who  has  no  one  to  turn  to — this  being 
true  of  even  some  professional  people;  and 

(e)  the  large  group  of  persons  from  all  classes  against  whom  fate 
has  turned  and  who  have  lost  their  accumulated  nuntns  (»f  support 
either  through  sickness,  ]>oor  investm*'uts,  accidents,  and  the  like. 
A great  many  people  in  this  class  are  found  to  be  really  above  the 

The  story  of  R.  S.  illustrates  the  difficulties 
facing  the  ambitious  working  man  ; — Horn 
in  the  state  with  ])ractically  no  schooling 
whatsoever,  he  started  picking  slate  at  the 
age  of  nine.  He  then  worked  for  a rail- 
road comiiany  for  about  thirty-niu"'  years 
as  a machinist  and  during  twenty  live 
years  did  not  lose  one  weeks  work,  no 
averaged  a good  wage  and  was  nevei-  disci- 
plined. Even  at  the  age  (»f  sixty-three,  he 
went  to  the  Ranania  Canal  because  he 
heard  “they  pay  higher  wages  there”.  He 
stayed  there  three  years.  Despite  his 
raising  eleven  children  and  sending  two 
girls  through  high  school,  Inl  managed  to 
save  up  a good  deal  of  money  and  invested 
•112,500  with  a Inmkerage  conii)any  in  Xew 
York  which  failed;  bought  .'jj!l,20()  worth  of 
railroad  stock  and  invested  .'<>1,000  in  laib- 
ber  stock,  both  of  which  are  worthless,  and 
still  claims  |1,000  invested  in  oil  stocks, 
which  he  hopes  will  “come  out  all  right 
some  day.” 

average  in  kindness  towards  others;  and  the  “imp?-ovidence”  of 
many  of  these  consist  chiefly  in  their  being  endowed  with  a greater 
measure  of  gentTOsity,  self-sacritice,  and  trust  in  human  beings 
than  is  the  case  of  the  more  successful  of  us.  The  conptlexities  of 
our  present  civilization  are  beyond  the  simple  and  trusty  souls  of 
some  of  these  “old  fashionc;d”  folks  and  the  ])eople  in  whom  they 
place  their  confidmice  freipiently  do  not  live  u]>  to  their  ex])ectations.* 


*Mr.  C.  B.  has  Anally  learned  a lesson  that  frenerosity  does  not  pay  in  this  harsh  world,  al- 
though he  can  profit  iittle  by  this.  Tiiis  man,  who  is  now  existing  upon  praetiealiv  iiotiiing'  and 
at  the  same  time  is  trying  to  take  cai-e  of  an  invalid  daughter,  was  once  a wealthy  merchant 
and  was  known  thronghont  the  district  for  his  generosity.  lie  endorsed  the  notes  of  all  who  came 
to  him.  As  a resu.t  he  lost  over  $20,000  and  he  sold  his  merchandise  store  to  ]>av  for  some  of 
the  notes. 
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The  poem  below  which  needs  no  comment,  was  written  a talented 
woman  about  an  old  pli3'sician  whose  application  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  liis  local  board: — 

"A  TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND. 


I traveled  back  to  the  old-home  town, 
Tliough  none  of  my  own  yet  stay ; 

I walked  again  in  the  paths  I trod 
So  oft  in  a by-gone  day. 

The  loneliest  place  in  the  world 

Were  the  streets  of  the  old-home  town. 

For  scarce  a familiar  face  I saw 
As  I wandered  up  and  down. 

For  some  are  asleep  on  the  western  hill. 
And  many  are  gone  away, 

And  those  that  remain  are  greatly  changed, 
For  all  toll  to  time  must  pay. 

Rut  one  I knew  I should  find  the  same 
Though  touched  by  the  years  that  fly. 

As  these  maples  throw  a wdder  shade 
And  their  arms  reach  wondrous  high. 

I sought  him  out  in  his  lonely  home, 

My  father’s  old  friend  and  mine. 

And  looked  into  eyes  that,  dimmed  by  age, 
With  deep  human  kindness  shine. 


For  this  man  was  not  my  friend  alone; 

He  has  sensed  through  many  years, 
Where’er  were  need  or  sorrow  or  pain. 
Wherever  flowed  human  tears. 

A doctor  he  of  an  olden  school, 

With  heart  open  wide  to  all. 

Who  answ’ercd  with!  equal  care  and  speed 
The  rich  and  the  poor  man’s  call. 

And  oft  far  out  on  the  lonely  road — 

No  car  made  his  labor  light — 

He  drove  alone  through  Summer’s  lieat. 
Winter’s  cold  or  day  or  night. 

And  many  bills  yet  remain  unpaid. 

For  he  would  not  oppress  the  poor. 

But  a bounteous  treasure  he  has  earned 
Awaits  on  tliat  shining  shore. 

May  he  live  and  die  in  the  old-home  town. 
Still  loved  and  revered  by  all. 

And  enter  a mansion  all  his  own 

When  he  answers  the  last  sweet  call.** 


Obviously,  the  facts  cited  above,  warrant  a revaluation  of  onr 
attitude  toward  these  deipendent  aged.  The  problems  facing  the 
old,  being  effects  of  onr  present  complex  civilization,  can  no  longer 
lie  solved  by  each  individual.  Being  delinitely  a result  of  onr  present 
maladjusted  social  structure,  thie  remedy  to  be  prescribed  must, 
tlierefore,  l)e  quite  different  from  the  one  inaugurated  three  centuries 
ago  and  whicli  we  still  follow  ardently.  In  every  phasiQ  of  industrial 
and  economic  endeavor  we  have  had  the  courage  to  break  A\dth  all 
the  impediments  of  the  olisolete  past;  have  we  not  then  also  the 
courage  to  break  with  some  of  onr  obviously  outworn  and  degrading 
soci  a 1 ana  ch  ron  i sms  ? 


CHAPTER  V. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Not  infrequently,  even  the  friends  of  old  age  assistance  legisla- 
tion, who  are  fully  aware  of  the  justices  and  humanity  of  this  new 
method  of  caring  for  onr  dejiendent  aged  and  are  conscious  of  its  sore 
need,  point  to  the  nnmerons  new  activities  undertaken  by  our  gov- 
ernment and  contend  that  the  State  is  assuming  too  many  bur- 
dens; and  that  the  cost  of  this  plan,  even  conceding  its  worthiness 
and  merit,  is  beyond  the  present  ability  of  the  State;  that  the  tax- 
payer is  already  overloaded  and  that  this  is  not  the  time  to  add 
to  his  encumbrances.  This  is  all  due  to  a generally  accepted,  though 
erroneous,  impression  that  any  consideration  of  an  old  age  assist- 
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ance  plan  would  be  fluaucially  prohibitive.  The  court  complain- 
ants against  the  Act  went  even  further,  and-  with  a total  disregard 
for  facts,  contended,  in  their  brief  and  in  their  agitation  throughout 
the  State,  tliat  “the  minimum  cost  of  the  old  age  pension  system,  if 
enforced  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly 
will  be  approximately  |25,000,000  per  annum  for  the  next  ten  years”. 
Without  any  facts  to  support  them,  they  based  their  estimate  upon 
an  imaginary  assumption  that  one-third  of  the  persons  seventy  years 
of  age  and  over  in  the  State,  would  qualify  for  assistance  under 
the  Act. 

Old  Age  Assistance  Feasible  and  Economical 

Now,  at  this  juncture,  we  are  not  concerned,  of  course,  with  the 
ethical  question  as  to  what  should  be  considered  first  — human 
values,  or  monetary  considerations.  Nor  sliall  we  dwell  on  th(> 
doubtful  wisdom  or  possibility  of  economizing  in  our  relationship 
with  the  socially  dependent  classes.  We  have  had  sufficient  warnings 
that  frequently  what  seems  a temporary  economy,  along  these  lines,  is 
an  exceedingly  expensive  program  in  the  long  run.  We  shall  leave 
these  considerations  for  the  reader  to  decide.  At  this  time,  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  a presentation  of  simple  facts,  confident  that 
these  will  show  that  an  effective  old  age  assistance  plan  in  Pennsyl- 
vania would  not  only  impose  no  considerable  burdens  upon  the  taxpay- 
ers, but  that  it  is  a most  feasible  and  economical  method  of  care  of  the 
dependent  aged.  The  figures  cited  below  will,  we  hope,  prove  con- 
clusively that  neither  the  number  of  persons  suggested  by  the  com- 
])lainants  as  qualifying  under  the  Pennsylvania  law,  nor  the  total, 
estimated  by  them  as  the  amount  this  would  cost  the  State,  have 
any  bases  in  fact  whatsoever.  The  utter  absurdity  of  these  con- 
tentions are  obvious  from  the  following: 

According  to  the  United  States  census  of  1920,  the  population 
of  Pennsylvania  that  year  was  8,720,017.  The  same  census  shows 
that  of  this  total  226,93-3,  or  2.6  for  every  hundred  population,  were 
persons  70  years  of  age  and  over;  in  other  words,  for  every  1,000 
persons  in  the  State,  26  are  70  years  of  age  and  over.  Now,  if  tlie 
arguments  of  the  opposition  should  be  correct,  at  h'ast  8.7  of  every 
1,000  persons  in  the  state  would  qualify  for  old  age  assistance  under 
our  law.  This  would  mean  that,  at  least  a total  of  75,614  i)ersons 
would  qualify  for  assistance.  How  little  fomidalion  tlnu-e  is  for 
this,  is  evident  below. 
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TABLE  KO.  XIII.  OLD  AGE  ASSIHTAXCE  xLND  OVERHEAD  CDSTS 


County 

Total 
Number  of 
Applications 
Received 

Number 

Approved 

Number 

Rejected 

Average 
Allowance 
Per  Year 
Per 

.\pplicant 

Total 
Spent  by 
County 
Board  on 
Overhead 

Cost  of 
Overhead 
Per 

Applicant 

Adams  

80 

3SI 

15 

^277  44 

$92  37 

$1  71 

Bcavor  

114 

55 

53 

264  OO 

114  00 

1 00 

Bedford  _ — - 

132 

<n 

51 

120  00 

154  64 

1 51 

Berks  - 

13S 

50 

240  00 

IB  70 

Bradford 

243 

128 

20 

147  00 

36.77 

24 

Butler  _ 

17 

1 

, 

330.00 

1 

1 

Cameron  . .. 

29 

16 

IS 

135  00 

14  31 

49 

Centre  ... 

175 

L55 

5 

IK)  m 

97  47 

60 

Chester  

se 

40 

6 

219  36 

113  83 

a 47 

Clarion  

15 

2 

2 

Clinton 

100 

50 

50 

1 

1 

Columbia  

43 

37 

1 

360  OO 

2 

2 

Crawford 

112 

S4 

2 

242  28 

2 

2 

Erio  ., _ 

79 

3 

28 

88  32 

2 84 

Fulton 

35 

31 

4 

162  96 

190»  00 

5 65 

Huntingdon  

no 

82 

20 

104  40 

2.53  93 

2 48 

Indiana  

123 

70 

9 

300  OO 

901  00 

1 13 

•Jcllerson  . 

173 

131 

29 

•356i  80 

100  OO 

62 

Lveoming  ..  . 

9S 

87 

11 

293  32 

12,5  80 

1 28 

McKean 

‘4 

80 

14 

2861  41 

.38  00 

40 

Mercer  . 

211 

45 

10 

2.31  60 

33  88 

61 

Mifflin  

47 

45 

2 

276  00 

J 

1 

Monroe  

14 

11 

3 

.360  00 

2 

2 

Montour  .., 

27 

12 

4 

.328  92 

1 

1 

Northumberland 

133 

86 

2 

243  OO 

119  25 

1 34 

PtVe 

14 

360  OO 

10  80 

1 54 

ai- 

2 

2 

SoTnersf*t  

IWl 

102 

9 

342  53 

89  32 

80 

Sullivan  

10 

5 

.3,36  CO 

15.70 

3 14 

71 

2 

2 

Tioga  

150 

08 

12 

U)2  00 

72  30 

90 

00! 

no 

205  44 

2 

2 

Venango  ..  . . 

107 

15 

3 

216  OO 

2 

2 

70 

29 

10  75 

37 

Wa.shington  

70 

.50 

6 

12  70 

22 

Westmorelanel  .. 

170 

19 

— 

196  80 

1 

1 

h'otal 

3,:i4i 

1,790 

330 

8248  66 

$1 ,897  84 

$1  04 

Prol)al)le  Cost 

In  i)re]):u-atioii  for  this  ro])ort,  we  liave  been  able  to  study  the 
lindings  of  tliirty-six  eoniities  wliose  total  jiopulatioii  amounts  to 
2,o!):>,n01,  or,  a])iiroxiiiiately  27.4  per  cent  of  the  population  in  the 
State.  These  counties  are  also  re])resentative  of  all  sections  of  the 
State,  rractically  all  oar  local  old  aj>e  assistance  hoards  in  these 
counties  have  been  veiy  active  since  their  oTj;anization.  They  have 
been  in  existence  on  the  average  more  than  eight  months  each;  and 
have  been  receiving  aj)plications  steadily  since  the  day  of  their  or- 
ganization. Most  of  them  have  done  a good  deal  of  scouring  through 
their  resjiective  counties  and,  by  means  of  extensive  publicity,  urged 
all  (pialituMl  persons;  desjdte  the  meager  a])i)ro])riatdons  available, 
to  Hie  their  applications  with  their  resjiective  boards.  By  Novem- 
ber, the  thirty-six  local  boards  received  a total  of  3,.”, 41  applications. 
Estimates  made  by  these  hoards  as  to  the  api)roximate  percentage 
the  ap])lications  already  received  rej)resent  the  total  possible  num- 
ber in  the  resjiective  counties  show  that  while  a number  of  county 
boards  think  that  they  already  have  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 


^Noiie. 

2Not  given. 
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applications  in,  some  believe  that  tlie  a])plications  already  tiled  with 
them  constitute  barely  one-third  or  less  of  the  ]H)ssihle  total  which 
may  apply  when  the  act  becomes  fully  operative,  ('onsiderinji’  these 
estimates  together,  however,  it  a])pears  that  the  a]>i)lications  re- 
ceived up  to  November  represent  at  least  57.2  of  the  entire  possible 
total.  The  total  applications  already  tiled  with  the  various  boards 
indicate  that  the  number  of  a])j)licants  who  have  already  applied 
are  to  the  ratio  of  1.!)  per  1,000  population  in  these  counties.  This 
means  that  when  this  is  increased  42.8  per  cent,  the  total  i)robable 
ratio  of  applicants  would  not  exceed  3.3  per  thousand.  Assuming 
that  this  ratio  should  hold  Irue  for  the  entire  State,  it  would  mean 
that  the  total  number  of  ai)plicants  in  Pennsylvania  would  not 
exceed  28,77(5.  At  an  average  allowance  of  .f248.(i()  per  year,  as  found 
to  be  the  average  for  20  counties — although  the  maximum  average 
of  ,5300  per  apj)licant  given  in  four  counties  would  obviously  be 
somewhat  reduced  after  the  State  Commission  had  gone  ovei-  these 
recommendations — it  would  mean  an  exjienditure  of  $7,155,440.1(5 
per  year. 

% 

Actual  Cost 

But,  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  based  u])on  the  total  num- 
ber of  apj)lications  filed  with  the  county  boards.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  of  the  2,132  aj)plications  upon  which  these  boards  have  been 
able’  \xp  to  November,  to  decide  delinitely,  we  find  that  33(5  or  15.8 
])er  cent  of  these  were  rejected  entirely.  Assuming  that,  at  least 
this  percentage  would  hold  true  throughout  the  State  when  money 
becomes  available — and  the  likelihood  of  rejections  will  obviously 
be  greater  then — and  giving  no  consideration  to  the  fact  that  ])rob- 
ably  a considerable  j)ercentage  would  be  (lisapi)roved  by  the  State 
Commission,  which  has  a final  check-up  on  fhesx" — it  would  mean  that 
there  could  not  possibly  be  more  than  24,230  grants  made,  involving 
a total  of  $(5,025,(K)1 .80  per  year,  or  an  expenditure  of  sixty-nine 
cents  for  each  citizen  of  the  State  and  sixty-seven  cents  per  .$1,000 
taxable  property  and  35  cents  per  $1,000  wealth  of  the  State. 

Now,  if  we  should  spend  the  sum  of  $(5,025,03>1 .80  per  year,  we 
would  be  able  t(v  take  care  of  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
people  now  sup])orted  in  otir  almshouses,  upon  which  institutions  we 
are  now  making  an  annual  cash  ex|)enditure  of  aiiproximately  $0,000 

’"Estimates  re^avdin^r  the  present  expeiulitnres  on  poor  relief  made  by  our  various  county 
and  local  pcwr  districts  show  that: 

In  the  ten  year  period — 1914 — 1023 — our  sixty-seven  counties  raised  .fOo.OOO.OOO  for 
noor  relief  purposes.  In  1922 — the  last  year  for  whicli  complete  figures  are  availabU* — our  coun- 
ties spent  approximately  $5,550,000  on  the  maintenance  of  their  almshouses:  they  aa.ve  more 
than  $1,500,000  in  outdoor  relief:  and  with  a number  of  smaller  items  the  ajrRTegate  ex- 
penditures for  poor  purposes  were  well  ni^h  $10,OOO.0tH>. 

The  most  irnitortant  instruments  throiig“h  which  we  are  carint?  for  our  indiftent  poor  are  our 
85  almshouses  or  poor  farms  varying;  iu  size  to  accommodate  h-oni  1 to  over  1,000:  exhibit- 
ina  wide  differences  in  equipment  and  administration.  These  almshouses  report  a value  of  land, 
huilding  and  equipment  of  over  $10,000,000  and  own  over  17.000  acres  of  land  of  which  more 
than  10,000  were  reported  to  be  under  cultivation. 

To  support  an  average  of  more  than  8,000  poor  in  our  almshouses  In  1922,  we  spent  over 
$2,000,000  on  tlieir  direct  maintenance  and  expended  almost  $3,500,000  on  our  almshouse  over- 
head. It  took  over  1,000  paid  employees  to  look  after  the  inmates  of  onr  almshouses. 
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000.*  And  this  item  does  not  include  the  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  food  consumed  in  tlie  county  homes,  whicli  is  raised  on  the  county 
farms;  nor  does  tliis  total  include  the  interest  on  the  over  |16,000,- 
000  investment  involved  in  these  county  liomes,  only  five  per  cent  of 


which  would  add  !jj>SOO,000  more  to  the  total  cost,  thus  making  a real 
expenditure  of,  at  least,  -|7, 000,000  per  year  on  less  than  one-third 
the  number  of  persons  we  could  support  in  their  own  homes  in  a 
much  happier  fashion  and  without  the  odious  stigma  of  pauperism. 
Again,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a study  of  the  possessions  of  the 


applicants  shows  that  a])proxinmtely  17.H  per  cent  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  pensions  granted  would  revert  hack  to  the  State 
through  the  properties  of  the  ap])licants,  which  are  to  he  taken  over 
by  the  State  under  the  law,  and  from  which  proceeds,  after  the  death 
of  the  applicant,  the  full  amount  paid  hy  the  State  is  collected  with 
interest,  THE  ACTUAL  TOTAL  COST  PER  YILUR  WOULD 
REALLY  NOT  EXCEED  |5,000,0()0,  OR  57  CENTS  PER  CAPITA. 
Is  there  a citizen  in  this  Commonwealth  who  would  not  rather  he 
willing  to  pay  this  fifty-seven  cents,  or  fifty-six  cents  per  |1,00() 
taxable  property  and  only  twenty-four  cents  per  fl,000  wealth  of  the 
State — even  if  these  were  additional,  which  ha])i)ily  is  not  the  case — 
than  be  responsible  for  the  tragedies  and  heart-breaks  now  caused 
hy  the  prospect  of  the  -poorhouse  after  a lifetime  of  toil  and  service? 

Furthermore,  of  the  ai)proximately  |5,500,000  cash  spent  on  our 
almshouses  in  the  year  1922,  nearly  -f 3, 500, 000,  or  more  than  60  per 
rent  of  the  total  were  spent  on  the  administration  of  the  system;  oidy 
$2,000,000  going  directly  to  the  inmates.  Even  under  liberal  es- 
timates, our  Commission  is  convinced  from  present  studies  of  the 
facts  that  even  if  we  had  a fund  of  $5,000,000  a year  the  adminis- 
trative expenses,  for  both  state  and  counties,  would  not  exceed 
$300,000  per  year.  As  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the  cost  for 
investigation  per  applicant  in  the  20  counties  from  which  county 
treasurers’  figures  were  obtained  shows  that  the  average  cost  per 
applicant  amounts  to  $1.04  ,or  less  than  forty-one  cents  per  $100 
allowed.  Thi*ee-fourths  of  these  applications,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  these  local  boards,  would  not  have  to  he  re-investigated  when 
money  becomes  available.  In  the  budget  submitted  by  our  Com- 
mission, we  are  only  asking  for  $15,000  administrative  expenses  for 
each  million  dollar  appropriation,  for  which  sum  we  feel  we  could 
adequately  handle  the  situation.  In  view  of  all  this,  can  there  still 
be  doubt  as  to  the  incomparable  cheapness  and  efficiency  of  the 
present  law?  And  can  the  complainants  still  scoff  at  tlie  “maudlin 
sentimentality”  of  the  advocates  of  this  legislation? 


CHAPTER  VI. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

QUESTIONED 

As  already  pointed  out  before,  hardly  did  the  Commission  manage 
to  complete  its  oi*ganization  when  a Bill  of  Complaint  was  filed  pray- 
ing for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  Commission  and  the  fiscal 
officers  of  the  State  from  “making  disbursements  involving  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  in  great  expense  to  the  irreparable 
injury  of  ourselves  and  other  taxpayers.” 
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Tlie  coiiiplainaiits  argued  lliat  in  addition  to  violating  Section  18 
of  Article  III  ot  the  Pennsylvania  Constitution  wliicli  provides  that: 
“No  a])])ro}iriations,  except  for  pensions  or  gratuities  for  military 
services,  shall  he  made  lor  charital>le,  educational  or  benevolent  pur- 
poses, to  any  persim  or  community  nor  to  any  denominational  or 
sectarian  institution,  corporation  or  Association,”  the  law  grants  the 
Commission  arbitrary  powers  in  making  grants  and  is,  therefore,  an 
improper  delegation  of  legislative  power;  that  it  is  discriminatoin' 
in  its  age  limit  and  other  (pialitications,  and  therefore  violates  the 
Fourteenth  ^Vmenduient  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
whieli  jirohibits  any  State  from  denying  to  any  person  within  its 
jurisdiction  tlie  e([ual  ]irotection  of  tlie  law;  that  the  Act  violates 
the  Constitution  in  granting  sj)ecial  privileges  and  that  it  is  appro- 
priating jmblie  money  for  a judvate  purpose. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  Daujihin  County  judges,  and  in  his 
extensive  brief,  the  attorney  for  the  comj)lainants  attacked  the  law 
as  “bordering  on  a,  new  form  of  outrageous  socialism;”  character- 
ized it  as  “grotes(iue,  full  of  al»surdities,  and  a ‘jig-saw’  puzzle,”  and 
argued  that  this  Act  is  a “distinct  st(*j)  toward  centralization  and 
toward  making  thriftlessness  and  laziness  gentetd.”  It  is  the 
menacing  s])ectre  of  the  poorhouse  over  the  hill,  declared  the  attorney 
for  the  comjdainants,  that  is  responsil)le  for  our  etforts  and  ambition. 
Kemove  Unit  dreaded  apparition,  and  what  lieconies  of  our  civili- 
zation? 

The  State’s  Attorney  General  through  Dejuity  Attorney  General 
Pliilip  S.  Moyer,  in  defending  tlie  Act,  argued  that  the  constitutional 
restrictions  regarding  benevolent  appropriations,  as  shown  conclu- 
sively throughout  the  debates  at  the  Constitutional  Convention,  were 
not  intended  for  the  purposes  contended  by  the  complainants  but 
were  inserted  for  the  purjtose  of  jtreventing  tlie  steady  How  of  calam- 
ity bills  which  were  prevalent  at  that  jieriod.  The  State,  Mr.  Moyer 
[minted  out,  has  re[»eatedly  a[)[)roi)riated  money  to  certain  detinite 
classes  of  de]»endents.  As  to  tlie  wisdom  and  merits  of  the  law,  the 
State  ex[)ostulated  that  it  is  not  for  the  court  to  [lass  iiiion,  the  latter 
being  solely  the  jirerogative  of  the  legislative  branch. 

On  August  4,  1!)24,  the  Dauphin  Comity  court  rendered  a decision 
declaring  the  rennsylvania  Old'  Age  Assistance  Act  unconstitu- 
tional. In  this  o[)inion,  Presiding  -lustice  William  M.  Hargest, 
declared: 

“AVhether  or  not  this  legislation  is  beneficial  or 
whether  it  is  paternalism  and  a vicious  iisur[)ation  by 
the  Government  of  a (piasi-fatherly  relation  to  the  citi- 
zen and  his  family.  . . can  not  concern  ns.  Our 
single  inquiry  must  be  whether  it  is  ju-ohibited  by  the 
constitution  itself.  It  is  with  these  [>rinci])les  in  mind 
that  we  a[)]:roach  the  consideration  of  this  ([uestion. 
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‘The  question  before  us  is  t\iietlier  the  old  age  assist- 
ance provided  by  this  statute  involves  an  appropriation 
for  charitable  or  l)enevolent  purposes  and  whether  the 
prohibition  “to  any  person”  includes  a prohibition  to  a 
class  of  persons  tiirongh  the  agency  of  a commission.” 

After  tinding  the  act  allowing  "benevolences  to  a person,”  the 
court  states  further: 

“The  money  for  this  purpose  is  a])propriated  by  the 
Commonwealth.  This  eertainly  is  a kindness  towards 
persons  in  old  age.  Tliis  Act  manifests  a desire  to  do 
good ; it  indicates  a love  toward  mankind ; an  effort  to 
promote  haj)piness;  in  fact,  it  comes  within  all  of  the 
detinitions  of  benevolence.  The  ajipropriations  must, 
tlierefore,  be  characterized  as  one  for  a ‘benev(dent  ])ur- 
pose.’  Is  it  not  within  the  class  of  ai)proi)riations  for 
‘benevolent  purposes’  which  Section  1(S  of  Article  HI 
of  the  Constitution  prohibits?  The  prohibition  is 
against  any  appropriation  for  charitable,  educational  or 
benevolent  purposes  to  any  person  or  community  * * * 

“If  we  are  right  in  onr  conclusions  that  the  i)rohibi- 
tion  for  benevolence  to  any  person  is  as  broad  as  the 
language  plainly  indicates,  then  we  say  there  is  not  a 
syllable  in  tlie  Constitution  which  authorized  a system 
of  benevolence  tlirough  a State  Department  or  agency, 
for  the  care  ami  maintenance  of  aged  indigent  resi- 
dents of  the  State.  This  argument  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  the  Legislature  can  jiass  a law  to  do  the 
thing  indirectly  which  the  Constitution  prohibits  it 
from  doing  directly.  If  appropriations  can  I»e  made  to 
a Commission  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  distribute 
benevolence  to  aged  indigent  persons,  it  is  accomplish- 
ing exactly  what  the  Constitution  says  cannot  l>e  done, 
namely,  making  an  appro]iriation  for  benevolent  pur- 
poses to  certain  persons.  * * 

“Pennsylvania  has  recognized  its  iidierent  duty  to 
care  for  its  j)oor.  Its  system  had  been  in  oj)eration 
many  years  when  the  Constitution  of  1)^74  was  framed. 

That  system  provided  for  poor  districts,  jioor  directors 
and  overseers,  and  for  the  relief  of  j)aupers  as  a matter 
of  local  concern.  Those  who  framed  the  Constitution 

understood  it,  and  no  word  is  contained  in  the  Consti- 
tution Avith  reference  to  it.  The  system  was  left  un- 
touched. If  there  had  been  any  pur])ose  to  change  that 
system,  some  word  indicating  that  pnrjtose  would  have 
been  found  in  the  Constitution.  If  it  had  been  intended 
that  direct  ap])ro]>riations  might  be  made  out  of  the 
State  Treasury  for  the  relief  of  the  ])oor.  some  ]>rovi- 
sion  evidencing  such  intention,  which  would  create  so 
radical  a change  in  the  goA’ernmental  ])olicy  in  this  re- 
gard, would  have  been  inserted  in  the  ConstiPition. 

The  conclusion  is,  therefore,  irresistible  that  a direct 
appropriation  from  the  State  Treasury  to  any  y>erson 
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or  class  of  pei’sons,  cannot  be  sustained  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  a discharge  of  llie  inherent  ol)ligation  of  the 
State  to  take  care  of  its  ])anpers.  * * 

An  appeal,  from  this  decision,  was  ])roini)tly  taken  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  a hearing  was  held  in  Philadelphia  before  that 
Irody  on  November  28th.  Further  briefs  were  submitted  by  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Moyer  and  special  deputy  Robert  J.  Sterrett  of 
Philadelphia.  In  their  Itriefs  the  State’s  attorneys  again  pointed 
out  lliat  the  prohibitive  clause  in  Section  18  of  Article  III  is  am- 
biguous because  if  it  was  intended  to  give  it  the  meaning  construed 
by  the  Dauphin  County  Court  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  addi- 
tional clause  “to  any  person  or  community.”  The  insertion  of  the 
latter  was  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  prohibiting  appropriations 
only  to  individuals,  as  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Debates  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Furthermore,  the  briefs  pointed  out  that 
if  the  Dauphin  County  Court  decision  should  l)c  sustained  this  would- 
Jeopardize  not  only  the  jMotliers’  Assistance  Act,  but  could  also  be 
construed  as  prohilnting  every  State  retirement  provision  as  an  act 
of  “benevolence.”  For,  if  the  Constitution  permits  only  gratuities 
for  “military  services”,  it  is  obvioiis  that  it  precludes  any  other  ser- 
vices. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  no  interpretation  could  be  made 
that,  under  this  limitation,  retirement  gratuities  could  be  paid  for 
State  services  whereby  the  state  pays  in  full  or  in  part  pensions,  at 
a time  when  no’  services  are  being  rendered.  Retirement  provisions 
under  these  conditions  would  obviously  be  “benevolent”  allowances. 
Tlie  argument  that  this  is  merely  compensation  for  previous  State 
services  rendered,  could  hardly  be  upheld  in  vieAv  of  this  interpreta- 
tion that  no  service  can  be  comjtensated  excej)t  “military  service.” 
If  so,  neither  the  judges’,  teachers’,  uf)r  state  employees’  retirement 
systems  can  be  pi-oved  valid. 

Again,  it  is  also  clear  that,  if,  as  the  court  declares,  the  legislature 
can  not  do  anything  indirectly  which  the  constitution  prohibits  it 
from  doing  directly,  it  would  be  difficult  to  sustain  state  appropria-. 
tions  to  charital)le  institutions  or  hospitals.  For  when  John  Smith, 
a poor  man,  spends  fourteen  days  in  a hospital  free  of  charge,  and 
the  State,  under  the  present  system  of  appropriations,  recompenses 
the  hospital,  through  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  for  the  num- 
ber of  free  days  service  rendered  at,  let  us  say,  $3.00  per  day,  is  not 
this  a direct  appropriation  of  $42.00  benevolence  to  John  Smith 
through  the  hospital? 

The  fundamental  philosophy  of  the  complainants  in  seeking  an 
xmderstanding  of  the  reasons  which  motivated  them  to  attack  this 
just  law  can  best  be  gleaned  from  the  following  excerpts  of  the  briefs 
as  submitted  by  their  attorneys. 
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“What,”  queries  the  attorney  for  the  complainants, 
“is  the  necessity  of  declaring  onr  system  of  poor  relief 
inadequate?. ..  .We  are  told  tliat  'ideas  as  to  social 
responsibility  change  in  lifty  years’.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a change  ‘in  the  whole  course  of  industry’,  or 
even  the  invention  of  railroads,  radios  and  aeroplanes, 
has  changed  the  nature  of  pauperism, ...  .while  ‘ideas 
as  to  social  responsibility  change  in  lifty  years,’  the  con- 
struction of  our  Constitution  does  not  change.  SOCIAL 
AND  ECONOMIC  CONSIDEEATIONS  HAVE  NO 
PLACE  IN  ITS  INTERPRETATION.” 

‘'The  system  of  pensions  to  the  aged  is  a novelty  in 
this  country.  It  furnishes  a brand  new  ‘sluice-way’  for 
carrying  away  the  money  of  the  taxpayers.  It  is  true 
that  the  system  has  obtained  some  footing  in  other 
countries.  ...  In  the  House  of  Commons,  this  summer 
just  ijassed,  there  was  an  extended  discussion  as  to  re- 
laxing the  requirements  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  Senti- 
mental arguments  were  made  against  any  age  limit,  and 
against  any  inquiry  as  to  outside  means;  the  dear  old 
folks  did  not  like  to  tell  their  ages  or  what  their  savings 
wei’e.  This  was  reminiscent  of  the  Pennsylvania  legisla- 
tor who  did  not  care  whether  the  Pennsylvania  treasury 
went  broke;  his  mission  was  to  prevent  hearts  being 
broken.”  (We  shall  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  decide  upon 
the  respective  merits  of  treasuries  and  hearts.) 

“Everyone  sympathizes  with  the  poor,  and  especially 
the  aged  poor.  Many  sympathize  practically  by  chari- 
table work  and  contributions.  Others,  like  jurymen  and 
legislators,  are  willing  to  vote  the  money  of  other  people 
in  order  to  relieve  their  own  sympathies.  Two  points 
of  practical  wisdom  should  not  be  overlooked:  (1)  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  State  affects  to  afford  universal 
panaceas  for  the  ills  and  shortcomings  of  human  nature 
and  human  institutions,  private  charity,  that  gentle 
dew  from  heaven,  will  dry  at  the  source;  (2)  the  stigma 
of  the  poorhouse,  so  movingly  deplored  by  appellants, 
is  a salutaiy  economic  factor;  THE  REASONABLE 
DREAD  AND  APPREHENSION  OP  “OVER  THE 
HILL  TO  THE  POORHOUSE”  MAY  BE  A NEEDED 
STIMULUS  TO  A SELF-RESPECTING,  THRIFTY 
LIFE.... THE  PRESENT  POOR  SYSTEM  OF  THE 
STATE  IS  ADMITTEDLY  ADEQUATE  TO  CARE 
FOR  ALL  THE  POOR  OP  THE  STATE,  YOUNG  AND 
OLD.”  In  view  of  all  our  preceding  discourses,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  comment  upon  this  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury mind. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TIJK  AK(;rMENTS  AEAINST  THE  OLD  AOE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
AS  \'1E\VED  THKorCll  THE  EVES  OF  EXFEIHENCED 


LOCAL  DOAKDS 


It  is  l)iit  iiatnral  that  in  undertaking  such  novel  legislation  as  pro- 
vided hy  the  Old  Age  Assistanee  Art  there  should  exist  some  mis- 
givings on  the  i)aii  of  even  those  sineerely  interested  in  impi’oving 
the  jtresent  ehaotie  and  humiliating  eonditions.  While  some  of  the 
arguments  hrought  against  old  age  assistance  legislation  are  so 
ludicrous  and  far-fetched  as  to  hardly  warrant  any  consideration, 
there  are  some,  we  felt,  that  merited  some  further  investigations. 
Freiiuently,  even  proja)nents  of  this  measure  (‘xpress  the  fear  that  the 
inauguration  of  this  system  of  caring  for  the  aged  in  their  own  homes 
would  ])erha])s  “strike  a blow  at  the  incentive  for  thrift”  and  would 
“reward  the  shiftless  and  unworthy.”  It  is  also  feared  hy  some  that 
an  effective  old  age  assistance  system  would  “remove  the  burden  of 
su]»p()i't  from  children  who  are  able  hut  iinwilling  to  su])port  their 
pai-ents”;  and  “would  cause  reckless  s])endiug  of  the  grant  by  the 
heneticiaries.” 

Of  course,  the  ivader  who  has  perused  the  ])i‘eceding  data  has  al- 
ready found  the  answer  to  these  a])prehensions.  The  fact  that  so 
many  thousands  of  our  aged  become  utterly  de])endent,  regardless  of 
the  centuries  long  dread  and  stigma  of  the  poor-house,  would  seem 
sufficient  to  indicate  that  tin*  causes  of  dependency  in  old  age  are  due 
to  more  funda'mental  causes  than  individual  shiftlessness.  The  recom- 
mendations of  the  employers  in  regard  to  these  aged  applicants 
have  shown  conclusively  how  industrious  aud  honest  most  of  these 
aged  wei-(‘  throughout  their  lives.  It  is  evident  also  that  hut 
few  men  or  women  who  have  habitually  led  abnormal  and  improvi- 
dent lives  manage  to  survive  three-score  and  ten  years.  How  little 
the  children  were  able  to  help  their  aged  ))arents  were  concretely 
shown  in  our  preceding  discussions;  and,  of  course,  at  an  average 
]»ension  of  f248.(!6  ])cr  year  there  cannot  certainly  b(“  too  great 
danger  of  reckless  spending. 

However'  in  order  to  obtain  more  data  regarding  these  conten- 
tions we  sent  out  a special  (piestionuaire  to  every  member  of  our 
f'ounty  Old  Age  Assistance  Hoards,  ])reseuting  the  arguments  of  the 
o])poiients  of  this  legislation  and  recpiesting  them  to  briefly  sum- 
marize for  us,  as  a result  of  their  contact  with  dozens  and  in  some 
cases  hundreds  of  aged  a])jdicants,  theii-  tindings  regarding  the  merits 
of  these  arguments.  Because  of  the  lack  of  space,  we  are  regretfully 
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able  to  present  but  few  of  these  comments.  However,  of  the  nearly 
one-hundred  replies  only  three  were  inclined  to  recognize  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  opponents.  In  tliis  connection  it  is  signiticant  to 
note  that  these  three  are  members  of  county  boards  which  have  not 
met  since  their  organization,  and  as  far  as  we  know,  have  had  little 
or  no  contacts  with  aged  applicants.  The  shar{)est  disagreements 
with  the  opposing  contentions  came  from  the  most  active  boards. 
Some  of  these  comments  follow : 

“From  the  experience  I have  had  as  investigator  of 
Centre  County,  1 find  few  arguments  not  in  favor  of  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act  and  very  few  who  think  it  would 
cause  reckless  spending.  Ainety  per  cent  of  our  people 
who'  have  made  application  certainly  are  worthy  of 
assistance. 

Take  the  J.  K.  family — father  74 — mother  70 — idiotic 
‘baby’  38  years  old.  The  ‘baby’  has  always  been  per- 
fectly helpless;  the  mother  ci'ippled  by  having  a broken 
hip  that  was  never  taken  care  of  because  they  did  not 
have  the  money ; father  has  the  worst  form  of  cancer  of 
legs  and  not  able  to  earn  anything  but  just  depending  on 
the  help  their  daughter  gives  tlnun,  and  her  husband 
is  just  a laborer,  with  a family  of  children.  They  are 
absolutely  destitute  and  it  certainly  did  not  come  from 
fast  living.  This  is  one  case  out  of  155  which  we  know 
what  a little  help  could  do.  It  would  be  a blessing  in- 
stead of  creating  ‘reckless  spending’.” 

Kebecca  C.  Tuten,  Secretary, 

Centre  County  Hoard.” 

“The  applicants  we  have  received  so  far  are  good, 
worthy  Christians  and  have  called  on  us  for  assistance 
because  they  are  in  need  and  dislike  to  ask  for  aid  from 
their  townships  because  of  the  indignity  attached  to 
such  a recpiest.  In  several  cases  my  a)»]>licants  will  have 
to  submit  to  aid  from  their  townshi])s  very  shortly. 

All  applicants  that  I have  received  have  been  men  who 
received  about  a dollar  a day  before  the  war  and  have 
little  education  and  no  trade,  and  have  often  raised  large 
families.  On  account  of  their  small  wages  and  heavy 
exj)enses  they  have  been  unable  to  j)rotect  themselves 
against  their  old  age.  A^either  are  their  childreir  who 
are  also  poor,  able  to  adecpiately  support  themselves  and 
their  children  and  their  old  fathers.  None  of  my  appli- 
cants have  been  shiftless  or  unworthy.  Where  any  ap- 
plied who  had  children  or  near  relatives  who  are  able 
to  support  them,  no  consideration  was  given  the  ap- 
plication. 

Sheni  Si)igelmyer, 
Lycoming  County  Hoard.” 

“We  have  had  ninety-four  api)lications  that  we  have 
passed  upon.  We  reported  eighty  favorably  and  refused 
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fourteen,  principally  because  there  were  fairly  well-to- 
do  children  who  ought  to  care  for  the  old  people. 

Of  those  lioin  we  recommended  from  Bradford,  our 
largest  city  in  the  county,  there  were  only  four  who  may 
liave  been  drinking  men.  Possibly  some  others  Avere 
shiftless  in  their  younger  days,  but  some  Avay  the  major- 
ity of  those  Avhom  A\m  met  and  visited  and  inquired  a- 
bout  seemed  self-respecting  people  Avho,  for  various  rea- 
sons, seemed  unable  to  get  ahead.  There  Avere  very  feAV 
cases  Avhen  the  children,  hoAvever  poor,  Avere  not  Avilling 
to  help  their  parents. 

Mae  E.  Choate,  Chairman, 
McKean  County  Board.” 

“Having  had  tAventy-seven  years  of  experience . Avith 
old  people  in  granting  charity  to  them,  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  hiAv  is  the  only  superb  act  of  a State  to  re- 
lieve suffering  among  our  Avorthy  poor.  Hoping  our 
laAV-makers  Avill  see  it  in  that  light. 

EdAvin  S.  Crone,  Secretary 

York  County  Board.” 

“There  is  no  foundation  for  the  statements  mentioned 
above  in  regard  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  in  my 
opinion.  Have  been  in  business  in  Emporium  for  more 
than  forty  years  and  I am  Avell  satisfied  that  the  Act, 
if  jiut  in  operation,  Avill  greatly  benefit  several  Avorthy, 
industrious,  sober  men,  Avho  have  been  unfortunate  in 
accumulating  a competency. 

L.  K.  Huntingdon, 
Cameron  County  Board.” 

“It  is  possible  that  some  avIio  sulfer  in  old  age  have 
have  been  shiftless  and  ignorant,  but  Ave  cannot  for  such 
reasons  escape  the  responsibility  to  help  them  Avhen  old 
age  brings  poverty  and  Avant.  If  the  State  does  not  help 
them  the  County  must  and  if  the  County  fails,  it  falls 
upon  the  individual  citizen. 

It  is  a bitter  pill  for  parents  to  force  unAvilling  child- 
ren to  support  them.  I find  veiy  A'ery  feAV  cases  Avhere 
such  unAAfilliugness  exists.  A large  number  of  our  appli- 
cants never  have  been  able  to  earn  enough  to  live  com- 
fortably and  their  children  are  like  them.  This  is  the 
curse  of  the  common  laborer. 

Whether  the  alloAvance  is  spent  Avastefully  depends 
largely  upon  the  carefulness  of  the  County  Board.  The 
amount  granted  should  make  reckless  spending  im- 
possible. Persons  over  seventy  years  of  age  are  entirely 
unlikely  to  be  spend  thrifts. 

Rev.  John  T.  Judd,  Chairman, 

Union  County.” 

“I  have  found  but  tAvo  or  three  shiftless  or  unworthy 
out  of  my  one  hundred  and  thirty  applicants.  For  the 
most  part  my  old  folks  have  simply  been  unfortunate. 
Many  of  them  making  one  dollar  a day  or  much  less; 
sickness  and  death  came  and  then  if  they  had  scraped 
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a little  together  for  their  old  age — along  came  the  War. 
After  that  the  very  high  cost  of  living,  excessive  rents 
and  very  soon  their  savings  and  earnings  would  go. 
You  know,  we  are  not  all  financiers. 

I do  not  think  the  unworthy  or  shiftless  apply  for  Old 
Age  Assistance.  They  know  investigation  would  prove 
them  unworthy.  I have  found  that  old  folks,  as  a rule, 
are  truthful. 

Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Vastine,  Secretary, 

Berks  County  Board.” 

“Our  Board  has  investigated  probably  one-third  of  the 
applications  sent  in.  I feel  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  applicants  are  not  shiftless  or  unworthy.  t)f  course, 
as  in  all  movements  of  this  kind,  some  will  creep  in,  but 
if  the  Board  is  conscientious  and  does  its  duty  in  in- 
vestigating thoroughly,  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
aged  will  not  be  shifted  from  those  able  to  support  them 
on  to  the  State.  My  experience  in  investigating  has  been 
that  it  is  mostly  through  inability  to  work  and  sickness 
that  aid  is  asked  for  and  I feel  the  monej^  would  be 
wisely  used. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Silsley,  Secretary, 
Westmoreland  County  Board.” 

“If  you  have  worked  to  your  best  knowledge  and  made 
your  living,  perhaps  helped  other  less  fortunate,  and 
then  when  you  get  to  be  seventy  and  must  secure  work, 
you  know  what  the  answer  Avill  be — (‘oh,  he  is  too  okT). 
This,  I think,  is  so  cruel.  Our  country  needs  to  look 
kindly  to  our  dear  fathers  and  mothers.  Maybe  they 
were  extravagant  but  we  can  give  them  a little  help  and 
there  isn’t  anymore  extravagance,  and  the  dear  ones 
will  be  happy.  I am  convinced  that  no  one  Avho  lias  ever 
had  an  old  father  or  mother  rvill  refuse  to  make  them 
happy  in  their  old  days  and  will  help  in  getting  this 
Act  put  into  effective  operation. 

Mrs.  Janet  Workman,  Secretary, 
Washington  County  Board.” 

“The  Old  Age  Board  rvill  not  grant  assistance  to  tlie 
shiftless  or  nurvorthy.  Every  case  is  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  only  those  who  are  in  extreme  need  are  com- 
peusated.  When  children  are  able  to  support  [lareiiis, 
no  help  is  given.  We  have  found  a great  many  peojde 
who  have  been  married  but  have  no  relatives. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Swan,  Secretary, 
Huntingdon  County  Boajrd.” 

“The  applications  sent  by  this  Board  liave  been  very 
carefully  investigated  and  only  those  sent  in  that  are  en- 
tirely Avorthy.  Those  that  are  shiftless  and  not  Avorthy, 
Ave  negative  to  your  Board.  I think  the  Commission 
Avould  be  a great  benefit  to  the  Avorthy  old  and  poor. 

Amos  G.  Gotwals,  Chairman. 

Chester  County  Board.” 
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“In  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  al)Ove  arguments,  I 
will  say  that  in  my  o]»inion  the  opponents  of  this  law  are 
bringing  these  arguments  up  for  the  sake  of  debating 
the  law,  but  they  do  not  know  such  facts  to  be  so.  In  my 
experience  with  the  ai)plicants  personally  and  in  my  ex- 
jierience  with  the  Hoard  work  in  rejecting  those  who  are 
not  worthy  of  grant,  I lind  that  they  are  very  deserving 
of  such  com])ensation  as  the  law  ])iovides. 

To  my  mind,  these  poor  old  ])co])le  who  have  given  the 
best  they  had  in  labor  and  g(»od  citizeushi]»,  and  many 
of  them  i-aised  large  families  of  children,  who  are  now 
contributing  their  bit  to  industry  and  to  their  State  and 
Nation,  should  be  as  mncli  entitled  to  a pension  as  our 
ex-judges  who  received  enough  during  their  term  of  office 
so  they  should  l)e  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  How 
do  they  get  around  the  Constitution  to  pay  such  pen- 
sions ? 

Leon  C.  Baynes,  Secretary, 

Tioga.  County  Board.” 

‘‘The  contentions  of  the  opi)onents  could  not  i)e  pos- 
sible with  careful  investigation  of  applicants  and  proper 
])recantions.  I find  in  many  cases  the  l)nrden  should  be 
removed  from  their  children  as  it  works  injury  to  the 
children’s  families  and  makes  tin*  old  i)arents  (lei)endent 
and  charitable  j)atients  and  not  jdeasant  to  the  ones 
concerned.  In  my  expeideuce  so  far,  L see  a world  of 
good  can  be  dom*  by  the  law,  if  not  allowed  to  imi)Ose 
upon  it.  And  oh,  to  how  many  cases  (es])ecially  women) 
it  would  prove  a wonderful  blessing;  smooth  down 
their  declining  years  and  make  their  last  days,  days  of 
pleasure.  On  tifty  cents  or  one  dollar  j)cr  day  for  com- 
forts and  food  they  cannot  get  very  extravagant  or 
reckless. 

C.  B.  Hall, 

Jefferson  County  Board.” 

“All  a])plications  ])assed  by  oni-  Board  are  worthy  and 
we  consider  that  the  poor  aged  should  receive  this  State 
assistance,  considering  pensions  to  the  various  other 
persons  in  the  State. 

A.  X.  Shearer,  Chairman, 
Columbia  County  Board.” 

“All  the  above  objections  are  practically  without 
foundation.  The  ap])lications  sent  in  I)y  the  Fulton 
County  Board  after  due  investigation  of  their  merits 
have  been  made,  have  been  pronounced  worthy  as  to 
their  claims  and  the  benetit  they  would  receive  would 
give  them  a more  cheerful  view  of  life.  1 admit  that 
there  are  a ceitain  few  who  would  try  to  take  advan- 
tage and  make  claims  for  aid  without  excuse,  but  this  is 
a condition  that  creei)s  into  all  benevolent  institutions 
and  the  nnnd)er  of  this  class  would  be  negligible.  There 
is  no  (jnestion  but  that  the  old  people  Avonld  be  better 
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cared  for  under  this  system  than  by  any  other  now  in 
existence.  The  law  should  be  sustained  and  I believe  it 
will.  The  oi)inion  given  above  is  what  I liavc  drawn 
from  my  experience  since  being  on  tlie  Board  and  feel 
certain  the  other  two  members  are  of  the  same  opinion. 

B.  (J.  Humbert,  Secretary, 
Fulton  County  Board.” 

"I  have  about  eighteen  ai)iilicants  from  my  district 
in  Clinton  County.  1 think  most  of  them  are  very 
worthy.  Some  would  not  need  a dollar  a day  and  could 
do  with  less. 

^Irs.  Agnes  Osner, 
Clinton  County  Board.” 

“If  the  Boards  of  the  different  counties  investigate  as 
thoroughly  as  the  Beaver  County  Board  does,  there 
could  be  no  assistance  granted  to  the  ‘shiftless  and 
unworthy.'  Children  who  are  unwilling  to  su])iH)rt  their 
parents  will,  in  many  cases,  do  so  if  the  matter  be- 
comes known  that  their  jtareiits  are  applying  tor  aid 
to  the  State.  The  persons  who  would  receive  this  aid 
are  not  the  types  who  would  s])end  recklessly  l)ecause 
most  of  them  are  accustomed  to  live  carefully  and  take 
care  of  the  small  amount  of  money  they  have.  Some 
of  the  relatives  of  these  people  could  take  care  of  them 
for  what  they  would  receive. 

IMrs.  W.  B.  Gray,  Secretary, 

Beaver  t'ounty  Board.” 

“There  is  no  reason  that  this  law  should  remove  the 
burden  of  sup])ort  from  the  children  if  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance Boards  do  their  duty.  1 believe  these  arguments 
would  not  hold  good  in  any  case  where  affairs  were  ad- 
ministered conscientiously. 

Cora  M.  Dille,  Secretary, 
Venango  ('ounty  Board.” 

“I  think  the  motive  back  of  the  law  is  good  but  could 
be  abused  b_y  the  members  of  the  Board.  To  my  mind,  it 
will  depend'  on  the  kind  of  a Board  each  ('<»unty  will 
be  able  to  get. 

Horace  II.  Bittenbender, 
Clarion  County  Board.” 

“I  believe  if  each  County  Board  only  allows  what 
in  their  opinion  would  just  kee]>  apjilicants  in  rea- 
sonable comfort,  it  would  remove  some  of  the  iirejudice 
against  the  Act.  I think  it  is  largely  unjust  criticism 
and  of  all  the  applicants  for  aid  whom  I have  known  for 
some  time  I cannot  say  any  one  of  them  would  have 
acted  different  had  they  known  fifty  years  ago  this  law 
would  be  iiassed. 

B.  C.  May,  Chairman, 
Bedford  County  Board.” 
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“Generally  wiiere  children  are  able  they  are  willing 
to  care  for  their  parents.  I have  had  only  a few  appli- 
cations where  I felt  the  children  were  trying  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  the  care  of  their  parents. 

IMrs.  Stacy  F.  Dean,  Secretary, 

Mercer  County  Board.’’ 

“The  IMonroe  Connty  Board  has  received  so  few  appli- 
cations that  I cannot  form  a delinite  opinion  upon  the 
fntnre  influence  of  the  Act  upon  the  applicants.  The 
control  of  abuses  will  depend  upon  the  investigations 
of  the  local  boards. 

Dr.  Mhn.  K.  Fisher,  Secretary, 

.Monroe  County  Board.” 

“It  is  niy  belief  that  the  Old  Age  Assistance  would  aid 
a great  many  people  Avho  have  been  unfortunate  and  who 
are  worthy  of  sup])ort.  T am  in  favor  of  it. 

Ml  ’S.  Carrie  II.  Stitt,  Secretary, 

Indiana  County  Board.” 

“I  have  met  but  few  opponents  to  this  laAv  in  Somer- 
set County.  After  fully  understanding  the  Act,  the  op- 
ponents agree  it  is  a good  and  necessary  law.  We  have 
a number  of  applicants  who  have  nothing  and  are  get- 
ting a little  County  aid  so  that  friends  or  relatives 
keep  them.  Why?  Because  our  County  Home  is  over- 
crowded now,  and  we  have  a large  home.  And  the  per- 
son has  a hard  heart  if  it  is  not  touched  when  these 
aged  and  poor  with  tears  plead  with  you  to  help  them 
get  assistance  so  that  they  need  not  go  to  the  County 
Home 

“To  see  the  necessity  of  Old  Age  Assistance  one  only 
needs  to  belong  to  a County  Board  a short  time.  It  is 
charitable  work  for  us,  but  I feel  this  to  be  a great  mis- 
sion work  and  to  live  happy  we  must  live  for  others. 
Hope  the  law  stands  the  test. 

II.  B.  Forney,  Secretary, 
Somerset  County  Board.” 

“If  all  County  Boards  use  the  same  care  in  their  in- 
vestigations as  our  Board  has  tried  to  use,  I cannot  see 
where  the  beneficiaries  could  be  reckless  in  sj)ending  the 
money  received.  We  feel  that  where  the  applicants 
have  raised  large  families  who  are  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  support  them,  that  they  are  most  deserving  of 
assistance  and  more  so  than  those  who  have  raised  no 
children  and  have  not  spent  their  money  in  that  way. 

John  C.  IMather, 
Bradford  County  Board.” 

“I  do  not  believe  the  above  arguments  well  founded. 
I can  see  no  reason  \vhy  it  would  not  be  valid  if  properly 
executed. 

F.  A.  Osborn,  Secretary, 
Susquehanna  County  Board.” 
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“To  the  validity  of  the  arguments  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Old  xige  Assistaiice  Law,  I would  say 
that  while  it  may  be  true  iu  some  cases  tlie  ]>ercent  is  so 
low  that  it  is  not  worth  paying  any  attention. 

Levi  Fenstermacher’ 
Montour  County  Board.” 

“With  proper  investigation  and  supervision  these  ob- 
iections  could  be  overcome. 

Mary  M.  McClean, 
Adams  County  Board.” 

“I  find  it  the  same  in  this  as  in  everything  else — some 
are  worthy  and  in  need  of  the  support,  while  others  are 
not. 

Mrs.  Orrill  W.  Avery,  Secretary, 

Sullivan  County  Board.” 

“To  this  date  we  have  not  examined  the  twenty-seven 
applications  received,  but  will  do  so  soon.  I know  of  a 
few  who  will  have  no  claim;  the  majority  are  very 
worthy  and  need  this  assistance. 

Chas.  S.  Matteu, 
Snyder  County  Board.” 

“The  Old  Age  Assistance  Boards,  I believe,  Avould  be 
able  to  take  proper  care  of  the  first  objection.  If  child- 
ren, for  some  reason,  do  not  willingly  care  for  their 
parents,  such  parents  should  not  be  compelled  to  remain 
with  them.  One  would  not  become  very  reckless  on  one 
dollar  per  day  in  any  event.  Old  people  were  brought 
up  in  a different  age  which  looked  out  for  the  dollar. 

George  Rosser,  Chairman, 
Clearfield  County  Board.” 

“The  arguments  of  the  opponents  are  absolutely  with- 
out foundation  and  contrary  to  the  facts,  as  shown  by 
the  applicants  filing  claims  before  the  Lycoming  Coixnty 
Old  Age  Assistance  Board.  All  applicants  in  the  county 
have  been  men  who  always  labored  hard  for  small  wages 
and  lived  soberly.  It  is  without  basis  of  fact  to  argue 
that  this  Act  would  remove  the  burden  of  support  from 
children  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to  support  their 
parents.  The  County  Board  here  is  a discriminating 
Board  and  has  rejected,  as  was  its  duty,  all  cases  where 
applicants  had  children  of  sufficient  ability  to  support 
them.  Applicants  in  such  cases  are  advised  that  there 
a law  iu  this  state  compelling  such  children  to  support 
them  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  take  advantage  of 
that  law,  using  the  services  of  the  District  Attorney  to 
compel  such  children  to  look  after  them. 

It  is  my  opinion  this  Act  woxild  not  cause  reckless 
spending  of  the  grant  by  the  beneficiaries  for  the 
reasons : 
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(a)  The  grant  is  not  of  sufficient  largeness  to  admit 
of  reckless  spending. 

(h)  Jndging  fi'oni  the  character  of  ai)])licants  re- 
ceived hy  the  Lycoming  County  Hoard,  they  have  with- 
out exception  l)een  persons  who  never  were  addicted 
to  reckless  s])ending.  Tliey  have  t)een  persons  wlio  have 
reared  larg(“  families  on  small  wages,  whose  children 
have  become  deceased,  or  of  ])Oor  means  and  themselves 
have  large  families  which  tax  them  to  the  limit  of  sup- 
]iort;  were  men  who  conducted  a small  business  at  a 
small  ]irotit,  merely  eking  out  an  existence  until  no 
longer  able  to  attend  to  business,  or  who  finally  failed 
because  of  j)oor  business  or  dishonesty  of  their  cus- 
tomers to  ])ay  debts  or  who  through  sickness  or  death 
in  tludr  families  have  expended  what  little  they  had;  no 
derelicts  or  unworthy  have  applied.  Full  amount  speci- 
li(*d  limb  r the  Act  wen*  ncommended  only  in  extreme 
cases.  Amount  recommended  by  the  Lycoming  County 
Hoard  varies  from  .fd.bO  jier  month  to  |3(MH)  per  month'; 
fhe  average  amount  being  |L’4.3(i.  ’ 

John  A.  Harries,  Secretary, 
Lycoming  County  Hoard.” 

“This  assistance,  if  obtained,  will  prove  a great  bless- 
ing to  many  who  gave  their  lives  to  humanity  but  have 
not  succeeded  in  saving  any  money. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Fisher, 
Centre  County  Hoard.” 

‘Aly  experience,  through  personal  investigation  of  ap- 
jilicants,  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  majority  of  our 
aged  citizens  who  are  applying  for  aid  are'worthy  of  it. 
They  are,  in  most  cases,  jiarents  whose  children  are 
laborers  struggling  with  the  jiresent  day  jiroblem  of 
])roviding  for  families  and  the  wonder  is  how  they  keep 
their  own  children  housed,  clothed  and  fed  without, 
in  addition,  jiroviding  their  parents  with  a living.  ’ 

Mrs.  F.  R.  Hurdick, 
McKean  County  Board.” 

“Tf  the  County  Hoards  jiersonally  investigate  the 
cases,  I do  not  think  there  will  be  any  trouble.  In  some 
of  our  cases  where  the  children  keeji  their  jiarents,  ten 
dollars  per  month  would  mean  much  to  them.  As  a rule 
these  are  large  families.  Where  there  are  no  children’ 
an  old  coujile  could  live  on  twenty-five  dollars  per  month 
who  would  not  accept  money  from  the  town  or  county. 

I hojie  the  law  is  sustained  as  it  would  do  so  much 
good. 

Mrs.  Mazie  Brouse,  Chairman, 
Centre  County  Board.” 

“If  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Hoards  keeps  within  the 
intention  of  the  Hill  as  it  now  stands  and  fully  follows 
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out  the  intention  of  same,  there  would  be  practicallj 
none  who  would  not,  under  present  conditions,  be  re- 
ceiving assistance  from  the  County.  I have  canvassed 
the  County  many  times  (Tioga,  as  well  as  several  others) 
and  can  truthfully  say  that  from  my  contact  with  many 
that  are  receiving  County  aid,  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act  would  relieve  the  County  from  this  burden  and  at 
the  same  time  would  keep  the  many  old  couj)les  to- 
gether in  their  declining  years  where  they  are  now 
separated.  Besides,  it  would  be  cheaper  per  person  to 
help  maintain  same  at  home  instead  of  at  the  County 
Almhouse. 

J.  L.  Lattimer, 
Tioga  County  Board.” 

“I  believe  there  is  no  argument  concerning  these  ap- 
plications. Our  Board  very  carefully  investigates  each 
petition  and  studies  the  individual,  makes  iinpTiry  that 
only  the  worthy  and  respectalde  are  recognized.  I al- 
ready know  our  Board  are  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
workings  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission.  I think 
the  State  ought  to  take  just  such  measures,  as  to  insure 
the  self-respect  of  old  age.  Other  states  have  found  it  a 
rightful  provision — why  not  we  ? It  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  desirous  of  providing  an  Old  Age  Fund  why 
should  they  be  denied  the  privilege  ? 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith,  Secretary, 

Cameron  County  Board.” 

“Through  talking  with  many  people  of  experience  I 
feel  that  the  Old  Age  Assistance  is  going  to  till  a real 
need.  I have  yet  to  find  one  person  that  objected  to  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  in  any  way.  People  at  last  feel 
that  a way  lias  been  found  by  which  our  old  people  shall 
be  taken  care  of  in  a humane  way. 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Lambert,  Secretary, 

Chester  County  Board.” 

“The  cases  we  have  handled  and  approved  are  worthy 
and  not  one  dependent  because  of  thi-  ftlessiiess,  Ma^'y 
old  women  are  struggling  to  eke  out  an  existence  by 
doing  such  work  as  they  can  and  dei)euding  ujjou  charity 
for  the  rest.  In  many  cases  sons-in-law  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  assist.  Daughters  are  helpless  io  force 
their  husbands  to  assist.  In  no  case  where  there  are 
children  did  we  allow  the  full  amount.  Our  aim  is  to 
give  them  just  enough.  I believe  the  details  of  cases 
would  be  convincing  proof  to  the  Legislature  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  worthy  pieces  of  legislation  that  has 
been  enacted  to  assist  the  unfortunate  aged  j)eople  who 
have  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  their  old  age.  I am 
opposed  to  shifting  the  responsibility  for  them  from  the 
individual  to  the  State  but  only  can  say  that  my  ex- 
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perience  in  this  has  been  that  tliis  would  not  be  so  in 
the  cases  handled  by  onr  Board. 

J.  II.  lieichert,  Chairman, 
Berks  County  Board.” 

“The  shiftless  and  unworthy  we  have  had  with  us  al- 
Avays  and  Avill  have  to  the  end  of  the  world  and  be- 
cause they  are  human  beings  they  cannot  be  left  to  die 
like  dogs.  In  one  wny  or  other  the  State  is  bound  to 
provide  for  them.  How  could  people  of  little  or  no 
means  at  all  be  reckless  on  one  dollnr  a day?  When  one 
had  settled  Avith  the  milk-man,  paid  the  rent,  the  coal- 
man and  bought  a fcAv  necessary  clothes  and  groceries, 
do  you  suppose  there  Avould  be  enough  left  to  keep  the 
ordinary  man  in  cigars  or  the  woman  in  face-poAvder 
and  ice-cream? 

Let  us  stop  fussing  and  make  the  last  days  of  the  old 
people — Avorthy  or  unAvorthy — just  a bit  easier  and  so 
may  they  pass  out  AAdthout  bitterness  and  Avant. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Waldo,  Secretary, 
Bradford  County  Board.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


IS  PUBLIC  OPIXION  IX  PEXXSYLVAXIA  BEHIND 
OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE? 

We  have  been  asked  repeatedly  as  to  Avliat  is  the  attitude  of  Penn- 
sylvanians toAvards  our  pioneer  Old  Age  Assistance  Act.  Insofar  as 
the  public  prints  and  the  utterances  of  ])ublic  men  help  to  ga<ie  the 
pre\miling  attitude  of  the  people,  the  following  summarized  com- 
ments from  the  press  and  officials  may  shed  light  upon  this  question: 

The  Public  Ledger — Philadel])hia 

“The  Old  Age  Pension  is  in  line  Avith  the  excellent 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  which  helps  keep  families 
together.  It  is  ahvays  a malancholy  sight  to  see  an  aged 
husband  and  wife,  Avho  have  spent  perhaps  fifty  years 
together,  sundered  by  poverty  in  the  last  years  of  their 
lives.” 


The  Gazette  Times — Pittsburgh 

“SloAv  but  sure  progress  of  so-called  social  legislation 
is  indicated  by  the  enactment  this  year  of  old  age  pen- 
sion laAvs  by  the  three  states,  one  of  them  PennsyHania. 
The  trend  toAvard  more  charity,  but  charity  dispensed 
on  a higher  plane  than  that  of  the  past  is  unmistakable. 
The  passing  of  the  dreaded  })Oorhouse  is  nearing.” 
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The  Eecord — Philadelphia 

“The  decision  of  the  Dauphiu  County  Court  that  the 
old  age  pension  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  is  un- 
constitutional ma}'  be  good  law,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  in  accord  with  the  trend  of  modern  humanitarian 
legislation.  Even  England,  generally  classed  as  a con- 
servative country,  has  been  paying  such  pensions  for 
many  years,  and  the  practice  is  nearlj"  universal  in 
Europe.” 


The  Press — I’ittsburgh 

“A  Decision  of  the  Dauphin  county  court  in  Penn- 
sylvania, declaring  the  old  age  pension  law  unconstitu- 
tional, is  in  line  with  a lot  of  other  things  in  this  country 
which  have  contributed  to  a widespread  conviction  that 
the  principle  of  equal  rights  is  largely  a fiction  in  the 
actual  administration  of  government. 

“The  average  citizen  is  becoming  heartily  sick  of  the 
employment  of  legal  technicalities  for  the  benefit  of  the 
powerful.  He  has  been  looking  in  vain  for  the  discovery 
and  enforcement  of  technicalities  in  behalf  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  masses  of  the  people. 

“The  people  of  Pennsylvania  see  the  judges  of  the 
courts  and  state,  county  and  city  employes  being  re- 
tired on  substancial  pensions,  yet  the  court  promptly 
hoists  a stop-sign  against  a proposal  to  provide  a pit- 
tance pension  for  the  aged  who  have  worked  hard  in 
private  employment”. 


The  Kepublican — Scranton 

“At  the  very  beginning  of  old  age  pension  legislation 
in  this  state  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the  only  way 
to  put  it  into  effect  is  through  an  amendment  to  the 
state  constitution.  That  it  would  be  adopted  if  put  up 
to  the  people,  is  confidently  believed.  The  idea  is  grow- 
ing in  other  countries  as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
and  is  regarded  as  a humane,  as  Avell  as  a wise  measure 
of  government. 

“A  few  can  understand  why  a citizen  who  has  con- 
tributed his  best  to  organized  society  in  the  fiower  of  his 
youth  and  the  strength  of  his  manhood  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  his  declining  years  in  poverty  and  neglect.  The 
fact  that  there  ai*e  so  many  cases  of  the  kind  is  a force- 
ful commentary  upon  existing  laws.” 


The  Post — Pittsburgh 

“After  ^in  existance  of  about  a year  during  which  its 
operation  appeared  to  be  a mysterv'  to  possil)le  benefi- 
ciaries, the  old  age  pension  act  of  the  1923  Pennsylvania 
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Legislature  is  now  held  unooiistitutioiial  by  the  Dauphiu 
County  Court.  . . . Tlie  tradegy  of  this,  after  the  hopes 
that  had  been  aroused  in  a number  of  aged  persons  of 
worthy  cdiaraeter,  need  not  be  described.  . . . 

‘‘Having  set  out  to  render  such  assistance  to  aged 
persons,  tlie  great  state  of  Pennsylvania  will  scarcely 
abandon  the  project.  If  the  higher  court  should  xipludd 
tlie  lower  in  the  decision  that  the  measure  is  unconsti- 
tutional a further  argument  will  be  furnished  for  consti- 
tutional revision.  While  checks  in  a constitution  against 
what  miglit  be  called  raids  on  the  treasury  are  ap]U‘eci- 
ated,  a proposition  to  aid  the  worthy  aged  of  the  state 
who  may  be  in  need  is  not  in  that  class.” 


The  Evening  Ledger — Philadelphia 

“It  is  possibly  wortli  while  to  remind  ourselves  that  a 
decision  of  the  Dauphin  County  Court  ou  the  constitu- 
tionality of  an  act  of  the  Legislature  is  not  final.  . . . 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  matter  will  be  allowed  to  rest 
here.  The  imiiit  raised  is  too  iinjiortant.  . . . That  the 
Legislature  and  the  Covernor,  both  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  an  old  age  pension  system  is  clear.” 


The  Times — Scranton 

“The  Old  Ag<‘  Pension  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of 
the  legislature  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
the  Daujihin  county  court,  and  thus  does  one  of  Penn- 
sylvania’s) all  too  few  progressive  measures  go  b}’  the 
boards.” 


The  Times — Eeading 

“In  handing  down  the  decision,  Judge  William  M. 
I largest  carefully  avoided  any  exjtression  of  the  merits 
of  the  act.  . . . The  (piestion  of  merit,  then,  is  still  open. 
Ought  the  state  take  such  measures  to  insure  the  self- 
i-esi)ect  of  old  age?  Other  states  and  nations  have  found 
it  a rightful  ju’ovision.  If  the  i»eople  of  Pennsylvania 
are  also  desirous  of  providing  an  old  age  assistance 
fund,  should  they  be  denied  the  ])rivilege  of  exercising 
their  sovereignty  in  the  matter?  They  will  be  unless 
the  constitution  is  changed  so  that  their  will  can  be 
carried  out  in  matters  of  this  sort. 

“Once  again  the  constitution  of  this  State  has  be?m 
found  inadequate  with  the  newer  conditions  of  things 
as  they  have  develo])ed  since  the  ado])tion  of  the 
l>resent  constitution.  Within  about  a month,  two 
measures  of  popular  domand  and  sujtporf,  have  been 
killed  by  antiquated  constitutional  provisions.  First 
it  was  the  bonus.  Now  it  is  the  old  age  assistance 
fund.” 
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The  Times—  K lie 

-The  (leeision  of  the  Dauphiu  oourt  is  another  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  a constitutional  convention.  The 
legislature  represented  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
wlien  it  decided  that  it  would  he  more  humane  to  paj- 
a small  pension  to  aged  persons  withoiit  means  than 
to  send  them  to  the  poorhouses,  and  in  all  probability 
the  actual  cost  to  the  taxpayers  would  be  less.  The 
legislature  ought  to  have  the  power  to  give  effect  to 
that  sentiment  in  an  act  of  assembly.” 


The  Recor d— Wil kes— Barre 

“...Yet  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a sys- 
tematic plan  to  give  aged  dependants  some^  solace 
in  the  years  of  physical  and  mental  inefficiency, 
rather  than  have  them  cast  upon  the  mercy  of  un- 
willing relatives  or  consigning  them  to  the  poorhouse. 
There  is  nothing  more  pitiful  than  the  person  who 
is  no  longer  wanted  by  his  employers  and  is  cast  aside 
as  a derelict.  AVhether'the  advantages  are  more  weighty 
than  the  disadvantages  is  a question  to  be  answered 
more  from  experience  than  from  theory.” 


The  Scran  Ionian — Scranton 

“That  the  old  age  pension  scheme  will  yet  be  success- 
ful in  Pennsylvania  is  the  hope  of  every  citizen  who 
has  taken  notice  of  this  move  in  tin*  interest  of  Ini 
inanity.  The  old  age  pension  bill  has  been  bitterly 
fought  by  certain  corporations  in  Pennsylvania,  but 
just  why  there  should  be  determined  opposition  to  this 
measure,  which  was  so  earnestly  espoused  by  Senator 
Albert  Davis,  of  Lackawanna  county  and  others,  it 
is  impossible  to  understand.  Investigators  who  have 
been  going  al)out  the  state  and  making  a study  of  the 
system  can  prove  beyond  a doubt  that  an  old  age 
pension  law,  which  would  be  a boon  to  the  unfortu- 
nate, would  be  a saving  of  expense  to  the  common- 
wealth. It  has  long  been  well  known  that  the  cost  of 
administering  charity  in  Pennsylvania  has  been  great. 
Salaried  officials  who  dole  out  aid  to  the  poor  are 
in  most  instances  paid  sums  far  beyond  what  should 
be  expended  for  this  work.  For  instance,  to  care  for 
a subject  who  could  get  along  by  himself  if  granted 
a pension  of  -iSlO  a month  requires  at  least  four  times 
that  sum  to  keep  him  in  any  charitable  institution  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the  salaried  chaidty  of- 
ficials about  the  country  were  fighting  the  old  age 
pension  scheme  it  would  not  be  so  surprising,  but  to 
have  the  objection  come  from  big  corporations  that 
would  without  doubt  receive  benefit  in  the  reduction 
of  poor  taxes,  is  astounding  indeed.  An  old  age  pension 
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would  reduce  the  poor  taxes  and  it  would  give  the  un- 
fortunate old  people  a feeding  of  independence  that  the 
frugal  and  thrifty  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  in  their 
declining  years ... 

“One  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  expediency, 
if  not  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  bill,  by  the  law- 
yers who  were  hired  without  the  prospect  of  a pen- 
sion themselves  to  question  the  constitutionality  of 
the  old  age  pension  act,  was  that  the  act,  if  it  were 
in  force,  would  be  paternalism,  a vicious  , usurpa- 
tion by  the  government  of  a “quasipaternal”  relation 
to  the  citizen  and  his  family.  It  seems  to  us  that  we 
have  heard  this  verbage  before.  It  is  false,  illogical 
and  socially  vicious.  The  relations  of  any  government 
to  the  citizen  and  his  family  are  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence or  value  if  they  are  not  paternal.  If  they  are 
nothing  more  than  mechanical  they  are  as  inhuman 
and  as  soulless  as  a retaining  wall  over  a dangerous 
railway  embankment.  It  is  the  inhumanity,  the  unde- 
viating mechanism  of  government,  its  soulless  automa- 
tonism,  which  has  given  to  socialism  the  moral  and 
political  ascendancy  which  it  has  already  achieved 
and  is  potentially  capable  of  achieving....  The  man 
who  said  that  the  old  age  pensions  ‘are  a vicious  usur- 
pation by  the  government  of  paternal  relations  to  the 
citizen  and  his  family’  is  a dangerous  fool.  He  is  in- 
tellectually atrophied”  . . . 

“The  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society  are  not  inconsistent,  if  wealth,  whether 
in  the  form  of  corporate  or  individual  interests, 
does  not  ignore  its  duties  and  is  insistent  merely  upon 
what  it  calls  its  rights,  those  rights  which  are  sancti- 
fied by  legislation,  not  by  morality.  The  danger  to  Amer- 
ican capitalism  does  not  arise  from  the  disquietude  of 
the  proletariat,  with  the  unequal  and  very  often  the 
iniquitous  distribution  of  wealth,  but  through  the  in- 
sistence of  capital  to  justify  itself  through  archaic  leg- 
islation— legislative,  enactments  which  dam  up  social 
progress.  This  is  like  choking  up  the  outlets  of  the 
reservoir  in  rainy  weather,  it  invites  and  encourages 
a dangerous  inundation.” 


The  Mirror — Altoona 

“The  fact  that  the  Dauphin  county  court  has  de- 
clared Pennsylvania’s  old  age  pension  act  unconsti- 
tutional does  not  mean  that  the  proposition  is  either 
dead  or  unconstitutional.”  . . . 

“There  is  a general  belief  that  the  old  age  pension 
idea,  is  such  an  one  as  should  be  received  with  appro- 
val in  every  civilized  and  humanely  disposed  commun- 
ity. Thrift  is  a fine  virtue,  one  which  should  be  widely 
inculcated  and  universally  adopted.  But  this  life  is 
full  of  unexpected  vicissitudes.  And  the  needy  we  have 
with  us  always  and  will  have.” 
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The  Tribune—  Reading 

“James  II.  Maurer,  the  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Labor  and  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  was  justified  in  de- 
nouncing the  \sellish  minority  which  is  attempting  to 
block  the  execution  of  the  old  age  assistance  law 
passed  by  the  last  legislature.’  His  stand  will  be 
helpful  if  the  people  will  get  behind  the  movement 
and  demonstrate  beyond  question  his  claim  that  the 
‘public  is  for  it.’  . . . 

“In  the  face  of  the  figures,  presented  by  Mr. 
Maurer,  the  public  cannot  help  but  agree  that  ‘it  is 
indeed  ludicrous  to  accuse  these  people  of  ‘improvi- 
denqe’  and  ‘gross  negligence’  to  provide  for  their  old 
age.’  They  did  not  have  even  the  conveniences  and 
comforts  of  life  when  they  were  working,  as  the 
paucity  of  their  wages  evidence,  and  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  deprive  themselves  still  further  to  pre- 
pare for  old  age.... How  much  better  it  would  be  to 
keep  the  aged  indigent  at  home  where  the}'  feel  that 
lliey  are  still  a part  of  society,  any  man  who  has  ever 
been  fearful  of  the  [)oorhouse  can  answer. 

“The  Old  Age  Assistance  law,  idealists  have  hoped, 
is  only  a start  in  the  proper  direction.  Old  Age  insur- 
ance, which  would  be  coupled  with  compensation  in- 
surance, should  be  compulsory,  allowing  every  work- 
ing man  and  woman,  after  he  or  she  has  reached  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  to  retire  in  comfort  and  decency 
for  the  remaining  days.  But  if  a selfish  minority  is 
jterniittGd  to  block  the  iiriucijial  step  in  that  direction, 
w'hat  hope  can  the  idealists  hold  out  to  faithful  aged 
citizens?” 


The  Tribune — Johnstown 

“A  Dauphin  County  judge  finds  the  State  Old 
Age  Assistance  law  is  unconstitutional.  . . The  princi- 
ple of  the  law  is  sound.  . . We  are  not  criticizing  the 
finding  of  the  learned  judge.  He  was  elected  to  decide 
such  matters.  We  do  say  that  if  the  State  Constitu- 
tion stands  in  the  way  of  a sound  Old  Age  Assistance 
law,  then  the  Constitution  should  be  amended. 

“Practically  every  large  corporation  has  its  pension 
system.  These  pensions  are  now  an  accepted  policy 
of  the  large  corporations.  The  need  of  such  a system 
grows  as  industty  and  business  grow.  The  gather- 
ing together  of  great  numbers  of  men  and  women  in 
combined  effort  for  greater  production  brings  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  for  the  retirement  of  those  who 
become  superannuated.  It  does  not  pay  the  big  cor- 
porations to  keep  these  on  the  payroll.  It  pays  better 
to  pension  them.  This  is  outside  of  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  problem.  It  is  cold,  hard  business. 
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“But,  there  are  other  thousands  who  are  not  in 
such  employiuent.  The  smaller  employer  cannot  af- 
ford a peusioji  s^^stem.  The  superannuated  employee 
is  just  as  great  a drawback  to  the  small  employer  as 
he  is  to  the  big  corporation.  Also,  there  are  the 
tliousauds  who  liave  not  been  emplo3'^ees.  The  indivi- 
dual worker  “for  himself,’’  and  many  others,  becomes 
unable  to  earn  a living.  After  years  of  honest  effort 
and  production  which  lias  gone  to  benefit  the  State 
and  society — are  these  to  be  cast  out,  penniless,  and 
sent  to  the  poorhouse? 

“Now,  what  is  good  for  what  some  of  our  neigh- 
bors call  “Big  Business”  ought  to  be  good  for  little 
business.  The  world  has  been  moving  since  our  fathers 
made  tlie  present  State  Constitution.  We  have  a com- 
}»ensation  law  wliich  takes  money  from  the  public 
funds  and  gives  it  to  individuals.  It  is  constitutional. 
There  is  some  difference  between  a compensation  law 
and  an  old  age  pension  law,  we  Avill  admit — but  it  is 
a difference  so  small,  in  principle,  that  the  layman 
can  scarcely  comprehend  the  learned  judge’s  fine 
line  of  cleavage. 

“The  Avork  of  procuring  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  started.  . . If  the  big  corporations 
can  take  the  shareholders’  money  and  pay  it  out  in 
Iiensions  to  deserving  employees,  Avhy  cannot  the 
State  take  the  people’s  money  and  pay  it  out  to  equally 
deserving  persons,  Avho  by  long  lives  of  honest  toil 
haA"e  Avell  earned  this  “assistance?” 


The  Sun — tA'illiamsport 

“The  decision  of  the  Dauphin  County  court  declar- 
ing unconstitutional  the  old  age  pension  act  passed 
b}^  the  last  legislature,  is  a surprise  and  disappoint- 
ment to  the  supporters  of  the  pension  proposal.” 


The  T ri  b u lie — G r eensbu  rg 

“At  the  very  beginning  of  old  age  pension  legisla- 
tion in  tliis  state  it  has  been  made  clear  that  the 
only  Avay  to  put  it  into  effect  is  through  an  amend- 
ment to  the  state  constitution.  That  it  Avould  be  a- 
dopted  if  put  up  to  the  people  is  confidently  believed. 
The  idea  is  groAving  in  otlier  countries  as  Avell  as  in 
the  United  States  and  is  regarded  as  a humane,  as 
Avell  as  a Avise  measure  of  government.” 


La  bor  N cavs — Beaver 

“Harmonizing  Avith  all  its  glorious  traditions  in  con- 
nection Avith  humanitarian  movements,  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  has  the  grand  distinction  of  ranking 
among  the  first  States  to  enact  an  Old  Age  Pension 
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Law,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Governor  Pinchot, 
who  signed  (lie  act  making  it  a law,  is  eoiTcct  in  liis 
prognostication  that  every  other  State  in  the  Union 
will  soon  follow  the  good  example  set  by  the  Keystone 
State.  ’When  it  is  oonclnsively  demonstrated  by  facts 
and  tignres,  as  was  done  at  the  conference  on  Old  Age 
Assistance  at  ITarrisbnrg  recently,  that  it  is  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  humane  for  a State  to  jirovide  pen- 
sions for  the  destitute  aged  instead  of  sending  them 
‘over  the  hills  to  the  jioorhonse,'  the  foundation  is  knock- 
ed from  under  the  opposition  of  those  who  are  still 
in  favor  of  the  dismal,  inhuman  and  antiquated  ]ioor- 
liouse  system. 

“In  eleven  years,  from  1911  to  1922,  forty  American 
States  and  two  territories  enacted  Mothers’  Pension 
laws,  despiti'  sti-ong  opposition  from  certain  sources, 
to  keep  poor  children  at  home  rather  than  send  them 
to  uncharitable  ‘charitable’  institutions.  Old  Age  pen- 
sions are  only  an  extension  of  the  same  benefleient 
principle  to  keep  families  together  where  there  are 
aged  dependants. 

“The  tragedy  of  institutional  childhood  is  no  greater 
than  the  tragedy  of  institutionalized  old  age.  Than 
the  callous  neglect  of  the  gloomy  and  dehumanized 
poor-houses  in  this  country,  there  is  no  sadder  chap- 
ter in  the  social  history  of  America.  Complex  modern 
industrial  conditions  seem  to  thrust  aside  the  aged 
and  incapacitated  worker  as  a iiseless  economic  fac- 
tor. Eelatives  or  friends  may  not  be  able  to  provide  for 
such  helpless  persons,  and  to  provide  pensions  for 
these  is  now  jmstively  known  to  be  much  cheaper  and 
better  in  every  way  than  sending  them  to  pass  away 
their  last  days  in  poor-houses.” 


The  Citizen — TTonesdale 

“The  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Pension  law  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  not  on  its  merits  or  demerits 
as  a good  or  bad  Irav,  but  because  the  Constitution  of 
Pennsylvania  will  not  permit  legislation  of  this  sort.... 

“Doubtless  the  decision  Avill  renew  the  debates  over 
the  benefits  or  evils  of  a public  pension  system  Avhich 
raged  Avhile  the  bill  Avas  before  the  Legislature 

“But  that  aside,  there  are  those  Avho  richly  de- 
serve sometliing  better  than  tlve  poorhouse.  Take, 
for  example,  the  man  of  small  ability  avIio  has  Avorked 
as  hard  as  he  knoAvs  hoAv  to  bring  up  a family  or  to 
care  for  helpless  loved  ones,  and  Avho,  unable  to  save 
Avhen  he  should  have,  comes  doAvn  to  the  sunset  of  life 
Avitli  nothing  jmt  by  for  a rainy  day.  Or  the  Avoman 
Avho,  as  Avife  or  AvidoAV,  has  slaveil  aAvay  Ihe  best  years  of 
her  life  ami  never  has  Ixmn  so  situated  (hat  s1k>  could 
save.  For  such  as  these  the  State  can  atford  1o  Ix^  more 
than  generous.  These  men  and  Avomen  luiA'e  earned  the 
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right  to  a place  in  the  sun  in  their  old  age ; to  ease  and 
contentment  and  plenty  in  their  declining  years. 

“Soniewliere  between  the  pension  for  everybody  and 
careless  disregard  for  really  worthy  folks,  it  would  seem, 
lies  the  middle  ground  of  common  sense  that  everybody 
ought  to  map  out  for  the  rest  of  us  to  follow.” 


Gifford  Pinchot— Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

“I  considered  it  a pleasTire  and  privilege  as  Gover- 
nor of  this  Commonwealth,  to  sign  the  Old  Age  Assis- 
tance Act,  not  only  because  our  present  system  of  poor- 
relief  is  antiquated  and  inadequate;  not  merely  because 
an  old  age  pension  system  is  a much  more  economical 
method  than  the  present  inefficient  and  costly  poor- 
house  system,  but  also,  because  I am  convinced  that 
the  men  and  women  who  have  helped,  by  their  brain 
and  brawn,  to  give  to  this  Commonwealth  the  pros- 
perity we  are  all  enjoying,  and  who  have  reared  fam- 
ilies who  continue  their  honest  and  productive  labor 
have  contributed  sufficiently  to  our  Commonwealth  as 
to  be  entitled  to  a somewhat  more  serene  and  happier 
life  in  their  declining  days  than  the  heart-rending 
wretchedness  we  are  according  them  today  in  our 
almshouses.  Tt  has  given  me  profound  pleasure  to 
sign  this  bill.  Today  Ave  are  righting  the  neglects  of 
yesterday.  As  Governor  of  this  Coimnonwealth,  T am 
proud  that  ours  is  the  first  industrial  state  to  adopt  the 
law^  Other  states  will  soon  see  the  vdsdom  of  our  pro- 
cedure and  enact  similar  legislation  to  make  happier 
the  lot  of  the  aged  Avithin  their  borders.  The  highest 
duty  of  liumanitA"  is  to  care  for  those  who  have  ser\md 
the  glory  of  the  State  and  the  nation  as  well,  and  as 
loyally  as  they  kneAv  how.” 


William  C.  Sproul — Former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  getting  on  Avell  with 
yonr  Avork  and  I trust  that  something  may  be  evolved 
which  will  be  practical  and  attainable.” 


Martin  G.  Brumbaugh — Former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
“You  knoAV  my  interest  and  deep  concern  in  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Commission.  The  members  are  all 
admirably  equipped.for  a great  service  and  the  px;rpose 
of  the  Commission  I heartily  approve.  May  you  have 
great  success.” 


W.  Freeland  Kendrick— Mayor  of  Philadelphia 

“I  am  deeply  interested  in  any  worthy  enterprise 
Avhich  has  for  its  ])urpose  the  inherent  duty  to  care 
for  the  poor,  and  I wish  to  extend  to  you  and  your 
associates  Avho  are  Avorking  so  zealously  for  the  procur- 
ing of  a greater  measure  of  justice  to  our  dependent 
aged,  a word  of  encouragement.” 
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Hugh  Gilmore — Mayor  of  Williamsport 

“My  sympathies  are  with  yoi;  in  this  grand  work.  I 
know  of  many  aged  poor  who  ai’e  struggling  for  an 
existence  and  are  in  pitiful  circumstances  but  too 
proud  to  beg  and  I surely  voice  not  only  my  sentiments 
but  the  majority  of  our  people,  when  I say,  God  speed 
the  day  when  this  proposed  law  is  Avorking  satisfac- 
torily and  aiding  these  needy  unfortunates.” 


Kt.  Rev.  James  H.  Darlington — ^Harrisburg 

“I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  Old  Age  Assistance.” 


Rt.  Rev.  M.  J.  Hoban — Scranton 

‘G  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  Old  Age 
Assistance.  The  accepted  principle  of  keeping  the  fam- 
ily together  should  hold  even  wlien  the  family  has  been 
reduced  to  poverty  through  no  fault  of  theirs.  ' 

“Over  the  hills  to  the  poor-house  is  a most  pathetic 
journey  for  the  man  or  woman,  who  may  have  served 
the  community  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability,  led  up- 
right lives  and  then  were  broken  on  the  wheel  of 
fortune. 

“I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Supreme  Court  may  con- 
sider the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  declare  the  Old  Age  Act  constitutional.” 


Rt.  Rev.  Francis  -T.  McConnell — Pittsburgh 

“The  proper  care  of  the  old  in  ways  that  Avill  discharge 
society’s  oldigation  to  them  Avithout  harming  their  self 
respect  is  a most  urgent  duty.” 


Rt.  Rev.  Ethelbert  Talbot-— Bethlehem 

“It  is  a disgrace  to  our  Christian  ciAulization  that  a 
more  considerate  and  humane  provision  has  not  l)cen 
made  hitherto  for  the  comfort  of  those  avIio  are  overtaken 
with  misfortune  and  dependent  in  tlieir  oid  age.” 


iNlrs.  Ella  George,  President.  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Pennsylvania 

“I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  Avith  your  object.  Tt 
saddens  the  heart  of  one  avIio  has.  a sympathetic 
human  touch  to  learn  of  old  ])eo])le,  who  perhaps 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty.  I do  hope  that  the  Bill  may  not  be  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court.” 
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William  Draper  Lewis,  Formerly  Dean  of  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School 

“There  is  no  more*  ilmportant  thin<>-  in  this  State  at 
the  jiresent  time  than  the  work  on  which  yon  are  en- 
fias't"(l.  Foi'  much  more  than  one  hundred  years  the 
State  has  i-ecognized  some  obligation  to  those  who, 
having  worked  liard  during  their  active  lives,  tind  them- 
selves destitnte  in  old  age.  That  there  are  many  such 
is  a rellection  on  oui'  economic  and  business  organiza- 
tion, but  the  fact  (>xists  and  inpioses  ou  the  ]>eo])le  of 
Pennsylvania  as  rei)resented  in  their  State  government 
a ]iositive  duty.  How  much  better  is  it  to  fulfill  this 
duty  by  a svstem  of  pensions  snch  as  your  Commission 
has  recommended  than  l)y  contributions  to  almshouses 
and  similar  institutions  which  not  only  unjustly  ])ut  the 
stigma  of  receiving  charity  on  many  deserving  old  ]>er- 
sons,  but  often  care  for  those  who,  if  they  wer<‘  in  recei]»t 
of  a small  monthly  stipend,  would  rcuuain  in  their 
homes  without  being  an  undue  burden  on  relatives, 
friends  and  neighbors.” 


Dr.  Francis  D.  Tyson,  Professor  of  Economics — LTniversity  of 
I'ittsbnrgh 

“It  is  incredible  that  our  Commonwealth  should  longer 
delay  the  granting  of  assistance  to  the  dependent  aged, 

— a belated  measure  of  ])ublic  justice  undertaken  by  onr 
sister  nation,  Great  Britain,  more  than  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  significant  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  of  Penn- 
sylvania constitutes  ns  a leader  among  the  states  in 
snch  legislation.” 


The  Late  William  FI  inn — Former  State  Senator — Pittsburgh 
“The  Old  Age  Penison  pro])osition  is  full  of  merit  and 
justice.” 


•iudge  Harry  11.  Bowand,  Couid  of  Common  Pleas — Pittsburgh 
‘‘T  have  I'ead  this  bill  carefully,  and  to  my  mind  it  is 
a model  jiiece  of  projiosed  legislation.” 


Guy  E.  Cam]d)(‘ll,  Member  of  the  National  Congress,  32nd  Dis- 
trict, Pa. 

“I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  good  work  of  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Commission.” 


Steven  G.  Portei-,  Congressman  at  Large,  Pennsylvania 

“I  believe  that  modern  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions demand  the  passage  of  an  Old  Age  Pension  Laav, 
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John  M.  Morin,  Congressman  at  Large,  Pennsylvania 

“I  wisli  to  say  that  Pennsylvania,  in  passing  the  Old 
Age  Pension  Hill,  is  answering  the  query  ‘Am  1 my 
brother's  keeper?’  hy  action  rather  than  words,  d he 
friends  of  hnmanitarian  legislation  everywhere  will  take 
eonrage  in  advocating  the  consideration  of  huinan  rights 
as  the  most  important  of  governmental  functions.” 


During  the  discussions  of  The  Old  .Vge  Assistance  Hill,  a numb(‘i 
of  Senators  and  rejtresentatives  also  stated  their  attitmh^  tow  aids 
this  Act  as  follow^s: 

Win.  S.  Vare,  Former  State  Senator,  Philadelphia 

“1  deem  it  an  honor  to  sponsor  this  hill.  A pension 
for  the  aged  is  not  an  Utopian  theory — it  is  a practical 
necessity.” 


Albert  Davis — State  Senator,  Scranton 

“1  am  in  favor  of  an  old  age  jtension.  We  have  sta- 
tistics to  prove,  hejmnd  a doubt,  that  the  saving  will 
pay  more  than  the  extra  money  it  takes  to  jirovide  for 
these  peo])le.  It  costs  as  much  money  to  keej)  those 
paupers  in  the  ]»oor  houses  as  it  will  under  their  own 
roofs,  and  1 am  sure  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
ahvays  res])onded  to  humanitarian  legislation.  This,  to 
my  mind,  is  the  greatest  piece  of  legislation  ever  pre- 
sented 1o  this  body  and  1 am  sure  today  that  a niajority 
of  the  Senate  will  vote  for  this  bill.  1 used  this  argu- 
ment in  my  campaign  and  1 ow’e  it  to  my  ])eo])le... 

“1  recall'an  incident  which  occurred  in  Herks  County. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  investigating  the  Old 
Age  Pension  made  a visit  to  the  Berks  County  Almshouse 
and  walking  up  the  lane  he  met  two  old  people,  husband 
and  wife.  They  approached  the  gate  of  the  poorhonse 
at  the  same  time.  The  superintendent  asked  ‘what  do 
jmci  desire?’  They  answered;  ‘W"e  have  a permit  to 
enter  the  poor  farm.’  That  is  very  consoling  to  every 
man  in  the  Senate.  The  superintendenl  asked  ‘What 
is  your  name?’  ‘ily  name  is  John.’  ‘And  your  name?’ 
]\Iy  name  is  Mary.’  The  superintendent  said  ‘John,  yon 
go  to  the  building  over  there,  and  Mary  yon  go  to  that 
building  over  there.’  John  said  ‘WJiat  After  living- 
under  the  same  roof  for  fifty  years  are  w'e  now'  going  to 
be  separated?’  ‘Yes,  those  are  the  rules,  males  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  females  on  the  other.’  And — what 
happened?  A tragedy.  Three  days  after  John  entered 
that  door  be  ])assed  aw'ay  with  a bi-oken  heart  and  only 
a few'  days  later  his  w'ife  jiassed  a-way  w'itli  a broken 
heart.”  . . . 
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T.  Larry  Eyre,  State  Senator,  Chester 

“We  most  do  everything  possible  to  remove  the 
stigma  of  panperi^m  from  onr  worthy  aged  men  and 
women.” 


Llenry  E.  Lanins,  State  Senator,  York 

‘‘This  Pension  Fund  is  not  a proposition  of  dollars 
and  cents.  . .Where  do  we  get  the  idea  of  the  alms- 
house? tVe  get  it  from  the  Elizabethan  age.  It 
showed  us  the  policy  of  taking  care  of  the  poor.  There 
we  followed  England.  We  followed  Europe  in  its  com- 
pensation act.  We  followed  them  in  the  child  labor 
laws.  Euroi»e  tried  tliis  old  age  pension  and  I am 
not  ]irepared  to  believe  that  they  think  it  is  a failure,; 
I am  not  i)repared  to  believe  that  the  German  people 
believe  it  is  a failure.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I get  reports 
from  Germany  and  England,  that  as  a matter  of  econo- 
my, this  is  a g(>od  system;  and  so  far  as  saying  it  will 
take  away  the  incentive  for  men  to  do  something,  that 
they  Avill  say  some  may  look  foiuvard  and  say  ‘Oh  well, 
it  doesn’t  matter  Avhat  I do,  sixty  or  seventy-five  years 
from  now  1 will  be  eligible  for  a pension,’  I do  not  believe 
that  will  be  the  case.  Mr.  President,  that  is  foolish, 
I say  to  you  there  is  enough  of  Americanism  Avhich  will 
make  him  refuse  a pension.  W^e  can  well  afford  as 
PennsyWanians  to  put  into  practice  some  of  that  wonder- 
ful service  we  are  always  talliing  about.  The  History 
of  this  nation,  the  history  of  tliis  world,  is  written  in  ser- 
vice and  humanity  and  kindness,  it  is  not  written  in  op- 
pression, or  dollars  and  cents.” 


Horace  W.  Schanz,  State  Senator,  Lehigh 

“I  consider  this  a meritorious  measure,  right  in  prin- 
ciple, economically  sound  and  an  act  of  simple  justice. 
The  Senate  Ajipropriations  Committee  is  certain  that 
the  Vare  bill  Avill  greatly  reduce  the  number  of  poor- 
houses,  that  the  savings  will  far  outAveigh  the  expense 
to  the  state.” 


Herman  Dilsheimer,  State  Eepresentative,  Philadelphia 

“To  my  estimation,  I don’t  believe  there  has  been  a 
bill  presented  to  us  of  more  importance  and  more 
human  purpose  than  this  bill.”. . . . 


Miss  Helen  Grimes,  State  Eepresentative,  Pittsburgh 

“On  general  principles  I am  opposed  to  the  pension 
scheme,  but  there  are  three  kinds  of  pensions  which  I 
believe  in.  One  of  those  is  a pension  for  soldiers,  men 
who  have  been'  drafted  into  service  of  this  country  and 
have  fought  for  it.  The  other  one  is  for  widows  whose 
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luisbauds  have  died  aud  who  are  obliged  to  support 
their  children.  The  other  for  old  people  who,  in  the 
battle  of  life,  are  liable  to  be  thrown  aside  as  derelicts 
and  suffer  in  the  last  days  of  their  lives  with  little 
comfort.” 

Warren  C.  Harer,  State  Kepresentative,  Williamsport 

‘•This  Old  Age  Pension  legislation  affects  the  very 
foundation  of  the  progress  of  our  Commonwealth.” 

Joseph  C.  Marcus,  State  Pepresentative,  Pittsburgh 

‘‘I  have  listened  with  considerable  interest  to  the 
remarks  wherein  the  question  of  human  lives  aud  the 

Almighty  Dollar  has  been  compared i would  ask 

any  member  of  this  House  to  name  me  one  particular 
measure  that  has  meant  much  to  the  State  that  has  not 
required  many  years  of  study  and  investigation  and  ex- 
penditure of  money 

“I  hope  that  every  man  and  woman  in  this  House  will 
vote  for  this  bill,  from  a standpoint  that  those  that  we 
love  and  those  that  we  hold  dearest  to  our  hearts  may 
become  beneliciaries  of  this  bill  and  let  us  look  forward 
to  the  time  when  Pennsylvania  will  play  its  part  in 
protecting  those  who  have  become  unfortunate.” 


Joseph  G.  Steedle,  State  Pepresentative,  McKees  Pocks 

“I  hope  the  members  of  this  House  will  not  delay  a 
so-important,  a so-hiimauitarian  piece  of  legislation. 
To  my  mind  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  has  come 
before  this  House  from  the  standpoint  of  humanity.”.  . 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CONFERENCE  ON  OLD 
AGE  ASSISTANCE 

The  Pennsylvania  Conference  on  Old  Age  Assistance,  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  called  by  the  State  Old  Age  Assistance 
Commission  was  held  on  November  13th,  1921,  at  the  Capitol.  In 
addition  to  delegates  from  local  old  age  assistance  boards  from  more 
than  half  of  the  organized  counties  in  the  state,  there  were  delegates 
from  organized  labor,  the  churches,  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  social  workers  and 
rraternal  organizations.  There  were  also  representatives  of  the 
Massachusetts  Old  Age  Pension  Commission,  the  Old  Age  Pension 
Commission  of  the  United  Mine  W'orkers  of  America  with  liead 
quarters  at  Indianapolis,  the  Illinois  and  Ohio  State  Federations 
of  Labor,  District  Ko.  12  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  Spring- 
held,  Illinois,  and  the  American  Association  for  Labor  Legislation 
with  headquarters  at  New  York.  All  told,  there  were  about  two- 
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liuiulrL-d  people  iu  atteiulaiiee,  representing  about  thirty  ditl'erent 
orgnnizaticnis  in  tlie  Htate.  ttays  llie  American  laxbor  Legislation 
Leview; — "A'ever  were*  the  (‘conomies  of  statewide  old  age  pensions 
contrasted  more  ettectively  with  tlie  wastefulness  of  the  antiquated 
[Miorhonse  sj’stem  tluui  at  tlie  I’ennsylvaiiia  Conference  on  Ohl  Age 
Assistance.” 

( hi  account  of  the  limited  sjiace,  we  are  unfortunately  unable  to 
print  in  full  the  important  addresses  delivered  before  this  Conference. 
However,  the  speeches  made  by  Coveriior  Pinchot  and  Chairman 
Maurer  have  been  embodied  in  the  main  report.  In  view  of  the 
significant  material  presented  by  tlie  other  speakers,  we  must  at 
least  present  stimmaries  of  these. 

WHAT  OUli  HOAliJ)  HAS  LEAKNEl)  EliUM  100  APPLICATIONS 

.IA.\1I-:S  F.  OULl.lKR. 

Chairniun  Lycoinhuj  County  Old  Aye  Assistuuice  Board 

Some  3’ears  ago  1 w as  asked  by  a friend  to  assist  him  with  my  car  in 
taking  an  aged  coiqde  to  tiie  almshotise,  and  on  the  way  there  1 
heard  the  old  couple  speak  to  one  another  and  say  that  at  last  they 
vould  not  have  to  worry  any  more  about  wdiere  their  meals  came 
from,  and  seemed  to  be  quite  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Wlum  we  ai- 
rived  at  the  institution,  the  wife  and  husband,  after  going  through 
sinne  little  formal  routine,  were  taken  to  dillereut  parts  of  the  build- 
ing and  iu  calling  back  to  see  the  old  ladj’  1 was  siinplj'  astonished 
to  liud  her  in  tears,  and  wondered  why  it  was  that  she  and  her  aged 
husband  who  had  lived  together  for  almost  lifty  years  should  at  tliis 
lime  be  separated  when  the  grave  was  about  to  receive  them  both. 
1,  of  course,  was  helpless  to  assist  these  people,  but  I learned  after- 
wards that  through  the  kindness  of  some  friends  in  their  locality 
they  were  brought  back  home  and  placed  both  under  the  sanu.*  roof 
and  taken  care  of  until  their  death.  It  occurred  to  me  at  that  time 
that  if  ever  there  was  a law  jiassed  'which  would  keep  two  old  souls 
of  tills  kind  together  and  ])ermit  them  to  die  in  peace  in  one  another’s 
arms,  it  possible,  1 would  be  highly  in  favor  of  it,  and  when  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Act  was  l)rought  up,  it  occurred  to  me  that  this  was 
the  A'ery  thing  that  would  till  this  bill. 

It  is  said  by  a Life  Insurance  Company  that  the  laws  of  averages 
work  out  very  nicely  iu  100  lives,  and  as  your  Hoard  from  my  County 
have  acted  in  00  lives,  we  feel  rather  certain  that  it  will  give  a pretty 
fair  idea  of  conditions.  We  lind  that  of  these  00,  87  were  a])})roved, 
11  were  rejected  and  one  was  withdrawn.  We  also  find  that  three 
have  answered  that  last  summons  since  making  application,  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  they  have  found  a home  better  than  the  one  they 
had  on  this  earth.  The  average  amount  of  assistance  granted  each 
applicant  per  month  is  |21.30.  We  lind  that  there  were  97  white 
people  and  there  was  one  negro;  71  of  these  were  men  and  27  were 
women. 

The  argument  that  this  Act  would  reward  the  shiftless  and  un- 
worthy is  absolutely  without  foundation  and  contrary  to  the  facts. 
First,  no  shiftless  and  unworthy  have  aj)plied  in  Lycoming  County. 
Were  any  such  to  apiily,  their  claims  would  be  investigated  and  if 
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fomul  lo  hav(*  no  means  of  support  and  no  children  able  to  care  for 
them  no  donht  they  would  he  afforded  assistance,  as  they  "would  be- 
come {)ublic  charges  if  denied  such  assistance  under  the  Act  and  sent 
to  the  almshouse  to  be  supported  out  of  the  public  moneys  at  a 
possibly  greater  cost  tban  that  ottered  by  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Law.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  case  iu  Lycoming  County  as,  no  doubt, 
it  is  the  case  iu  other  counties  that  the  Assistance  Hoard  has  been 
organized  by  placing  a man  in  the  western  end  of  the  County,  one  in 
the  Central  part  of  the  County,  and  another  in  the  eastern  end.  These 
men  from  their  very  long  residence  in  their  locality  are  ac([uainted 
witli  i»ractically  all  of  the  applicants,  and  those  whom  they  did  not 
know  a greati  deal  aI)out,  they  made  imiuiri(‘s  concerning,  thereby 
removing  the  possibility  of  caring  for  shiftless  persons. 

Kight  here,  let  me  ask  if  we  must  neglect  people  in  their  old  age 
because  thej'  liapi»en  to  be  Ishiftless  in  early  life?  Is  it  charitable  to 
permit  a man  or  woman  to  die  of  want  because  they  happen  to  make 
some  mistakes  in  their  earlier  lives? 

Speaking  of  charity,  I feel  that  if  a man  or  woman  were  totally 
devoid  of  such  a (piality,  ami  he  made  a triii  of  investigation  with  the 
members  of  the  Lycoming  County  Board,  he  or  she  would  have 
genei-ated  iu  them  some  of  this  virtue  of  charity  before  they  bad 
linished.  . . .Very  often  a great  many  of  us  use  the  word  “shiftless” 
when  ihe  word  "unfortunate”  would  be  inore  to  the  point,  and  right 
here  1 wish  to  make  a statement  concerning  an  ex-member  of  our  own 
legislature  who  served  a term  here  iu  Harrisburg  as  a member  of 
the  House  and  Avho  is  now  applying  for  Old  Age  Assistance.  The  man 
is  eighty  years  old.  I have  personally  known  him  for  a (juarter  of  a 
century  and  1 know  that  he  endeavored  to  do  what  he  could  during 
his  life  in  order  that  he  might  have*  some  accumulation  for  old  age, 
but  80  years  is  quite  a good  while  to  round  out,  and  now  he  tinds 
himself  and  his  wife  in  destitute  circumstauces,  lie  being  too  old 
to  work  although  he  has  tried  to  work  within  the  last  year,  and  who 
will  dare  say  that  this  man  was  shiftless? 

In  order  not  to  lie  too  haish  on  i:eo])le  who  ai-e  jioor  in  their  obi 
age,  let  me  say  to  yon  that,  according  to  statistics  gotten  up  by  a 
very  prominent  Life  Insnranci*  Comjiany  on  lOO  healthy  lives  at  age 
25,  the  following'has  ha]i]iened  to  them  when  tlnw  rea<-hed  (!5: — 

( )ne  was  rich  ; 

Four  were  wealthy  ; 

Five  were  still  in  the  harness  working  for  their  daily  bread; 

Thirty-six  were  gone'  to  their  tinal  account; 

And  54  were  dependent  upon  others  for  a livelihooil. 

How  then,  are  we  going  to  blame  Ihe  aged  jioor  oi-  avoid  earing  for 
them? 

Now,  with  respect  to  reckless  spmiding  of  the  grant  by  the  beneti- 
eiaries,  1 ask  anyone  here  if  tlieia-  conld  ’ e anv  i-ei-kless  s]  (mding  fi-om 
$1.00  per  day.  T am  infonned  by  the  Deimtv  Sheriff  of  Lycoming 
County  that  it  costs  50  emits  per  day  to  keep  tin'  jirisoners.  iKaijile 
W'ho  have  coanmitted  sins  against  societv.  Yid  this  Act  onlv  allows  a 
maximum  of  fidlO  a day  from  which  the  recipient  must  ]iay  rmit,  heat, 
light,  medicine  and  live.  To  my  mind  this  argummit  of  reckless 
spending  is  simjily  absurd.  The  grant  is  not  of  suflicient  largeness 
to  admit  of  reckless  spending. 
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Judging  from  the  character  of  applicants  received  by  the  Lycoming 
County  Board,  they  liave,  without  excei)tion,  been  persons  who  never 
were  addicted  to  reckless  spending.  Tlie  contention  is  further  made 
by  the  opponents  of  this  Act  that  it  would  remove  the  burden  of  sup- 
port from  children  who  are  able  but  unwilling  to  support  their 
parents.  You  Avill  note  tliat  we  handled  cases  of  this  kind  in 
Williamsport  and  rejected  a man  because  his  children  were  able  to 
support  him,  and  we  also  notified  the  children  of  our  action.  An- 
other case  wliich  we  lield  up  on  account  of  feeling  that  the  son  of 
the  applicant  was  able  to  su}>port  his ’parent  was  taken  up  Avith  the 
son.  tie  wrote  us  to  remove  the  application,  feeling  no  doubt  that 
he  intended  to  try  to  take  care  of  his  old  parent,  but  by  a }>ersonal 
imestigation  made  by  tlie  Lycoming  County  Board  and  verified 
through  a visit  by  Mr.  Epstein  proved  that  this  man  Avas  unable 
to  take  care  of  his  father. 

You  Avill  therefore  see,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  at  least  one 
Countv’  in  this  Commonwealtli  has  proved  by  earnest,  insistent,  con- 
scientious, careful  and  painstaking  im^estigation  that  this  Old  Age 
Assistance  LaAv  Avould  not  roAvard  tlie  sliiftless  and  unworthy;  it 
Avould  not  remove  the  burden  of  support  from  children  Avho  ar(> 
able  but  uuAvilling  to  support  their  parents  and  above  all,  it  Avould 
not  cause  reckless  spending  of  the  grant  by  the  beneficiaries.  We 
are  positive  that  Avhen  the  balance  of  the  aged  ]ioor  in  Lycoming 
County  have  been  located,  tlie  same  conditions  Avill  prevail  amongst 
them  as  has  preAmiled  amongst  the  first  hundred. 


WHY  PUBLIC  SENTIMENT  IN  OUR  COUNTY  IS 
SOLIDLY  BEHIND  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE. 

MRS.  W.  B.  GRAY 

f^eoretary,  Beaver  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board. 

Beaver  County  is  solidly  behind  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act. 
Men  and  Avomen  representatives  of  all  classes  and  social  strata  in 
our  counW  Avith  whom  I had  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  the  sub- 
ject are  all  agreed  u]H>n  the  superiority  of  this  humane  method  of 
care  of  the  dependent  aged  over  that  of  the  disgraceful  county 
home.  Ibiblic  sentiment  in  our  county  is  behind  this  Iuav  for  the 
folloAving  reasons: 

1.  Because  Ave  think  old  age  assistance  represents  economy  in 
government. 

2.  Because  it  alloAA’s  the  old  people  to  live  at  home  and  take  care 
of  themselves  Avhen  they  can,  ratluu'  than  the  inhuman  plan  of 
separating  an  aged  couple  after  spending  a life-time  together. 

2.  'The  fact  that  judges,  teachers  and  state  employees  have 
pension  systems  in  operation  under  State  laAvs,  AA’e  cannot  under- 
stand Avhy  })eo])le  Avho  had  rendered  just  as  Autal  services,  should 
not  also  be  jirovided  Avith  some  comforts  in  old  age. 

4.  Because  it  is  a true  American  principle  and  desire  to  main- 
tain one’s  indejiendence  to  the  end  of  his  days.  And  many  old 
]ieople  Avithout  any  blame  to  them  are  pooi-  and  unable  to  maintain 
their  homes,  but,  who,  AA  ith  a little  help,  could  live  independent  lives. 
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5.  Because  no  institution  oi*  county  home  can  take  the  place  of 
our  own  home.  I kno\\’,  from  iKU-soual  observation  of  both'  public 
and  church  institutions,  that  even  if  they  furnish  everything  neces- 
sary for  the  comfort  of  the  body,  yet  the  spirit  of  home  is  lacking. 
We  believe  that  the  state  is  entirely  justilied  in  assisting  the  aged 
citizens  to  maintain  tlieir  own  home  where-ever  possible,  and  that  it 
would  be  but  [laying  back  a little  to  those  who  helped  to  make  the 
state  possible. 

From  my  exjierience  with  over  100  applicants,  most  of  whom  I 
have  investigated  [lersonally.  1 tind  that  a great  many  of  these  had 
no  education  and  never  learned  a trade  and  Avhen  they  became  old, 
the  manufacturers  found  no  [ilaee  for  them.  Their  children  are 
married  and  scattered,  each  struggling  to  maintain  their  own  ex- 
istence and  unable  to  assist  their  aged  parents. 

I have  had  an  apfdication  of  a man  who  worked  twenty-eight 
years  in  one  steel  plant.  Without  any  notice  Avhatsoever  he  was 
told  one  pay  day  that  his  services  Avere  no  longer  needed.  He  ex- 
pected to  be  pensioned  in  tAvo  years.  Imagine  the  disa[)pointment 
of  that  man  I He  had  Avorked  for  small  Avages,  had  a large  family, 
his  sons  and  daughters  were  married  and  have  all  they  can  do  to 
maintain  their  own  homes.  He  is  failing  in  health  and  too  old  to 
get  work.  It  is  for  people  of  this  kind  that  Beaver  County  is  Avill- 
ing  to  AArork  and  fight  for  an  'adequate  old  age  assistance  plan. 

Another  old  lady  who  was  left  a AAudOAv  Avith  a large  family  to 
take  care  of,  has  four  daughters,  who  are  all  AAddoAvs  Avith  large 
families  of  their  OAvn ; one  son  a cripple,  one  an  invalid  and  not  one 
able  to  contribute  a dollar  toward  her  support,  f^he  is  past  seAmnty 
and  is  not  able  to  do  any  work.  We  say  the  county  home  is  no 
place  for  this  woman.  A little  old  age  assistance  Avould  help  to 
provide  her  with,  at  least,  one  room  Avhich  would  be  a real  “home.” 

For  these  and  numerous  other  reasons,  Avhich,  if  time  permitted, 
I could  cite,  Ave  are  heartily  in  favor  of  this  great  measure  under- 
taken by  the  State.  We  have  fifW-three  approved  applications, 
all  of  AVhich  have  been  carefully  investigated.  To  stop  our  work  at 
this  time  would  not  only  be  unfortunate,  but  would  also  mean  a 
Avaste  of  the  State’s  money  Avhich  has  already  been  spent  in  the 
gathering  of  the  data  which  has  been  carried  on  vigorously.  Let 
us,  therefore,  all  work  with  more  zeal  for  a neAv  and  more  adequate 
law  for  old  age  assistance. 


OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  AN  IMPROVEMENT  OVER 

THE  POOR  HOUSE. 

MRS.  JANET  WORKMAN 

Secretary,  Washington  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board 


It  is  not  necessary  for  any  one  to  be  a member  of  a County  Old 
Age  Assistance  Board  in  order  to  become  aAvare  of  the  superiority  of 
a system  of  old  age  assistance  to  aged  folks  as  against  sending  tliese 
unfortunate  aged  “oA’er  the  hill  to  the  poor  house.”  Anyone  who 
has  knoAvn  an  aged  person,  faced  with  this  prospect,  after  a lifetime 
of  toil  and  struggle,  is  fully  conscious  of  the  dread  and  bitterness 
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with  which  his  life  is  tilled.  No  one,  who  has  ever  been  inside  of 
a comity  home,  can  fail  to  realize  the  advantages,  from  every  point 
of  view,  of  a system  of  aid  in  their  own  homes  over  even  the  best 
managed  almshouses. 

All  through  my  work,  as  secretary  of  the  AVashington  County  Old 
Age  Assistance  Hoard,  it  has  been  liorne  upon  me  that  the  pros- 
])ects  of  the  poorhonse  with  its  stigma  of  pauperism  is  so  detestable 
to  the  honest,  though  poor  man  and  woman,  that  they  would  rather 
go  through  the  greatest  sufferings  and  anguishes  of  heart,  than 
accept  this  charity.  The  aged  man  and  woman  does  not  wash  to  give 
nil  the  long-estal)l ishcd  liomc  lies,  life  as-scu-iatioiis,  noi‘  to  loose 
sight  of  the  old  home  and  to  hear  no  longer  the  sound  of  their 
loved  ones’  voices.  They  do  not  want  to  be  set  apart  and  com- 
pelled to  live  the  depressing  and  uneventful  life,  generally  prevail- 
ing (wen  in  the  best  managed  almshouse.  It  is  but  natural  that  after 
many  years  of  activity  and  inde])endence  when  they  have  been  “lords 
of  their  own  castles"  that  the  aged  man  or  woman  should  desire  to 
he  let  alone  and  ])ermitted  to  continue  to  manage  his  or  her  own  af- 
fairs, and  to  live  within  the  home  circle,  amidst  which  he  spent 
the  greater  ])art  of  his  life.  Tt  is  lianlly  fair  to  expect  of  the  aged 
man  and  woman  to  break  the  habits  of  a lifetime  and  acce])t  cheer- 
fully the  serenity  r)f  an  institution.  That  the  institution  is  not  the 
best  place,  ev(m  for  ehildi'cn,  we  have  recognized  long  ago  by  our 
adoption  of  a Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  and  in  the  pi*esent  aim 
(everywhere  to  place  children  in  private  homes  rather  than  in  in- 
stitutions. AVhy  should  it  be  ex]>ected,  then,  that  the  aged  man  or 
woman  should  find  the  institution  a fitter  ])lace  to  live  in? 

That  the  almshouse  does  not  provide  that  serenity  of  life  which 
it  was  oi'iginally  int(‘nded  to  giv('  has  bemi  made  clear  by  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Commission  aft(>r  its  studies  of  conditions  in  our  county 
institutions  thronghont  the  State.  I Avonder  if  there  is  anyone  with 
i-cd  blood  flowing  in  his  or  her  veins  Avho  has  loved  his  or  her  father 
or  mother  that  can  contemjdate.  without  outrageous  indignation, 
the  seyiaration  of  someone  else’s  loving  father  or  mother  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  poorhonse  after  a life  of  fifty  or  sixty  years 
tog(dlu*r  and  at  a ])criod  when  they  need  each  other’s  care  most? 

Tt  is  a Avell  known  fact  that  our  entire  system  of  poor  relief  and 
almshouse  caia^  are  antiquat(‘d  institutions,  relics  of  a civilization 
long  ])ast,  totally  unsuited  to  modern  conditions  and  Avhich  should 
have  been  overhauled  many  years  ago.  Our  poor  laAvs  dating  back 
over  three  hundred  years,  and  the  needs  long  having  outgrown  the 
almshouse  as  an  (*ffcctiv<‘  inst  itntio]),  it  is  almost  difficult  to  conceive 
that  we  could  have  gf)ne  on  until  this  day  with  the  instruments  pro- 
vid(Ml  three"  hundred  years  ago,  practically  unchanged.  This  is  even 
more  luizzling  when  is  is  remembered  that  our  very  poor  laAvs, 
w hieh  have  originat«"d  in  England,  have  long  ago  been  overhauled  in 
the  mother  country  and  ucav  methods  instituted.  Originally  in- 
tended as  a place  Avhei'e  the  decrepit  aged  may  find  comfort  in 
their  declining  days  and  some  employment  when  able  to  do  so. 
(he  almshouse  to  day  has  become  instead  a place  of  refuge*  for  all 
unfortunate's,  and  the  eli-eaeleel  spectre  of  all. 

The'  gene'i'al  inpu'cssieen  that  our  poor  houses  represent  the  cheapest 
ami  ineest  e'ceenomical  nu'theeel  of  care  of  the  elependent  aged  is  cer- 
tainly Avithout  foundation.  The  only  explanation  of  this  belief  is 
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the  fact  that,  iiiiti]  very  recently  there  was  no  ade(inate  system  of  ac- 
counting provided  in  calculating  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  poor, 
to  the  county  or  township.  As  the  Old  Age  Pension  Commission 
stated  in  the  already  referred  to  Keport, “The  State  supervision 
of  these  aged  homes  is  insufficient,  loose  and  hardly  competent. 
Careful  records  are  kept  in  only  few  institutions.  There  is  no  uni- 
form method  of  accounting.  Computations  of  costs  are  made  in 
almost  as  many  forms  and  methods  as  the  men  making  them.  Many  of 
the  per  capita  costs  of  almshouses  given  in  the  i(‘ports  of  the  Hoard 
of  Public  Charities  do  not  re])resent  the  actual  cost.  The  latter  do  not 
include  the  interest  upon  the  permanent  investment  and,  in  many 
cases,  do  not  include  the  value  of  farm  products.” 

Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  my  own  county,  the  Commission 
found  that  while  the  average  per  capita  per  week  in  1917,  as  given 
by  the  poor  directors  to  the  Board  of  Public  Charities,  was  $2.03, 
the  Commission’s  figui'es  based  on  the  total  expenditures  made  that 
year  and  divided  by  the  number  of  days  support  in  the  institution 
showed  a weekly  expenditure  of  .$8.70  per  capita,  or  approximately 
.|35.00  per  month. 

In  1923,  the  average  daily  per  capita  cost  in  Washington  County 
is  reported  to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  as  amounting  to 
76  cents,  or  $5.32  per  week.  That  this  figure,  however,  does  not  rep- 
resent the  real  cost  to  the  county  of  supjiorting  an  inmate  in  our 
county  home  is  clearly  apparent  when  it  is  noted  that  in  the  total 
almshouse  expense  of  .|67,934.30,  as  given  by  the  Directors  of  the  Poor 
for  that  year,  no  item  of  the  jn’oduce  raised  on  the  county  farm  and 
consumed  in  the  home,  is  included.  Obviously,  the  fact  that  150  acres 
of  farm  land  are  under  cultivation  and  that  but  little  of  the  prod- 
ucts raised  are  sold  outside,  would  if  properly  accounted,  add  con- 
siderably to  the  total  expenditures. 

Furthermorei.  no  mention  is  made  in  this  total  in  regard  to  the 
interest  upon  the  permanent  investment  involved,  which  although 
from  the  view  point  of  any  sound  business  man,  must  always  be 
reckoned  as  part  of  the  expenditures,  seem  at  no  time  to  be  con- 
sidered in  •the  case  of  our  county  institutions.  The  investments 
embodied  in  the  land  and  buildings  of  our  country  farm  are  estimated 
at  least,  at  .$350,fMJ0.  Even  five  j)er  cent  interest  on  this  investment 
gives  a total  of  $17,500  per  year,  which  must  be  added  to  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  county  home.  When  this  is  divided  by  the  211 
inmates  in  the  home,  -$8.3. 00  per  year,  or  .$1.59  per  week,  must  be  ad- 
ded to  tlie  ])er  capita  cost  of  every  inmate.  Thus,  the  total  weekly 
per  capita  cost  of  supporting  an  inmate  in  the  Washington  County 
Home,  with  only  five  per  cent  interest  on  the  permanent  investment 
added,  biit  no  account  still  being  taken  of  the  food  consumed  from 
the  County  Farm,  amounts  really  to  .$6.91,  or  in  round  figures,  .$7.00 
per  week,  rather  than  the  .$5.32  given  by  the  County  Controller. 
It  is  this  price,  at  least,  that  we  pay  for  separating  an  aged  man  from 
his  beloved  wife  and  for  imposing  the  odious  stigma  of  pauperism 
upon  him.  And  it  is  this  .$7.00  weekly  per  capita  cost  in  our  alms- 
house that  we  must  contrast  with  the  average  allowance  of  .$21.43 
per  month,  per  applicant,  made  so  far  by  our  County  Old  Age  As- 
sistance Board. 

Again,  in  1923,  according  to  the  report  siibmitted  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor  to  the  De])artment  of  Public  Welfare,  ,$14,.538.00  of  a 
total  almshouse  expense  of  $67,934.30,  or  practically  21.5  per  cent 
7g 
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was  spent  on  “Salaries  and  Expenses”  alone,  exelnsive  of  all  other 
overhead  charges;  in  other  words,  |21.50  of  every  |100,00  appro- 
]>riated  for  the  j)oor  in  tiie  almshouse  was  si)ent  in  paying  the  men 
for  delivering  this  money.  In  the  live  months  our  Board  has  been  in 
existence,  we  s})ent,  up  to  Oct.  lOtli,  a total  overhead  expense  of  fl2.70. 
F(>r  this  miiniticient  sum,  we  have  been  able  to  check  up  and  to  act 
upon  70  a])plications,  most  of  which  need  not  be  re-investigated  when 
money  becomes  available,  granting  allowances  to  01  persons,  up  to 
a total  of  fl.OdhSI.OO  ]>er  vear.  THUS,  UXDEK  THE  OLD  AGE  AS- 
SISTAXCE  ACT,  WE  RAYE  BEEN  ABLE  TO  CARRY  ON  OUR 
BUSINESS  AT  AN  OVERHEAD  EXPENSE  TO  THE  COUNTY 
OF  LESS  THAN  EIGHT  CENTS  PER  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  DIS- 
TRIBUTED, WLIILE,  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  ALMSHOUSE, 
THIS  SAAIE  OVERHEAD  IS  .^21. 4, S I>ER  HUNDRED  DOLLARS, 
OR  208  TIMES  AS  MUCH.  The  State’s  expense  in  administering 
I his  money  fi-om  that  end,  judging  fi'om  tlie  budget  asked  by  the  Com- 
mission for  the  next  biennium,  is  actually  below  what  it  cost  the 
State  today  in  sui)ervising  the  County  Homes  through  the  Bureau 
of  Maintenance  in  tlie  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

I am  not  citing  the  above  figures  as  of  peculiar  credit  to  our 
Coinity  Board.  1 have  no  doubt,  and  the  Secretaiy  of  the  State 
Couimission  assures  me  tliat  it  is  so,  tliat  approximately  the  same 
small  overhead  percentages  exist  in  a number  of  other  counties.  I 
am  referring  to  these  only,  to  show  that  they  are  inherent  in  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act.  Once  the  State  adopts  a more  just  method 
of  treatment  for  the  less  fortunate  members  of  society,  there  Avill 

ladly  and  cheerfully  assume 


always  be  plenty  of  ]»ersons  who  will  g 
duties  and  l)urdens  and  give  as  much  of  their  time  and  energies  as 
possibhc 


regardless  of  financial  c(uisideratious.  It  is  one  thing  to  be 
a Director  of  the  Poor  and  be  compelled  to  shatter  the  lives  of  aged 
persons  by  sending  lluun  to  almshouses,  but  one  is  honored  as  a 
member  of  a County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board,  throiigh  which  he 
or  she  can  help  to  make  the  declining  days  of  an  aged  person  some- 
what h;!])pier.  Thus,  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  is  not  only  a su]>e- 
rioi-  and  more  humanely  just  instrument  of  nu'etiug  the.needs  of  the 
dej)eudeut  aged  than  the  auti(iuated  ])oor  house,  but  it  is  even  eco- 
nomically a far  less  expensive  method.  For  these  reasons,  I trust,  the 
Supreme  Court  will  see  its  justice  and  sustain  the  Act. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

DR.  JOHN  B.  ANDREWS 

iSVytcFn'//.  a iiirrica II  Association  for  hahov  Lcfiislafioii. 


A great  impetus  was  given  to  the  movement  for  statewide  old 
age  ])eusions  in  America  when,  a year  ago,  an  industrial  state  of  the 
first  magnitude — Pennsylvania — enacted  an  enlightened  law  for  old 
age  assistance.  The  Pennsylvania  act,  together  with  the  old  age 
l)ension  laws  of  Montana  and  Nevada  enacted  in  the  same  year,  mark 
a significant  forward  step  in  American  social  legislation.  It  may  be 
said  with  assurance  that  old  age  pensions  have  now  reached  the  ])io- 
neering  stage  with  resi)ect  to  legislative  adoption  that  mothers’  pen- 
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xions  had  reached  a dozen  years  ago.  Now  thal  a iK'ginning  has 
been  made  we  may  look  for  state  after  state  to  fall  in  line. 

In  the  (level!  years — “1911  to  1921 — forty  American  states  and  two 
territories  enacted  mothers'  i>ension  laws  to  k(H‘]i  children  in  the 
home  rather  than  in  institutions.  Old  age  jiension  laws  are  an  exten- 
sion of  the  same  princijde  to  keep  familie.-i  together  where  there 
are  aged  dependents.  Ihe  tragedy  of  institutionalized  childhood 
is  no  grtniter  than  the  tragedy  of  institntionaliz.ed  old  age.  To 
t(*ar  an  old  veteran  of  industry  away  from  wife  or  children  or 
chronies  after  a life  time  of  honest  toil  and  commit  him  to  the 
uncertain  care  of  sti-angers  in  a strange  jilace  is  so  inhnman  an  as- 
jiect  of  onr  industrial  civilization  that  it  is  certain  to  be  eveiwwhere 
remedied. 

A determining  ai'gnment  in  behalf  of  mothers'  pension  legislation 
was  the  jn-actical  exjierience  which  shows  it  is  better  to  pay  the 
mother  for  taking  care  of  her  children  in  h(*r  home  than  to  s])end 
the  same  amonnt  in  financing  institutions,  in  even  the  best  of  which 
care  is  unsatisf 'ctory  and  the  death  rate  is  abnormally  high.  So  with 
old  age  pensions — the  straight  old  age  pension,  as  embodied  in  the 
three  jiioneer  state  laws,  in  the  recently  extended  law  of  Alaska,  and 
in  a standard  bill  to  aid  further  state  legislation,  is,  because  of  its 
simplicity  of  administration,  num*  ca-onomical  than  anv  othei'  plan. 
There  is  jierhaps  no  sadd(*r  chapter  in  American  social  history 
than  the  callous  m-glect  in  dehnmanized  poorhonses  for  the  care 
of  aged  dejiendents. 

('ompU'X  modeni  industry  thrusts  aside  the  agcal  or  inca](acitated 
worker  as  a usele  >s  economic  factoi-.  Relatives  or  friends  may  not 
be  able  or  willing  to  carry  the  bnrden.  A dark  prospoct  confronts 
an  increasing  nnmber  of  faithful  woi'kers.  I'lxisting  jnivate  jiension 
systems  are  an  insigniticant  factoi-  in  meeting  the  need. 

fMmrity  care  is  inefl'icient  and  bad,  although  large  sums  are 
exjiended.  The  issue  is  home  instead  of  institutional  care.  The  jinrjiose 
is  to  ease  oft  flu-  last  days  of  our  old  nnui  and  women,  who  have 
contributed  all  their  jirodnctive  lives  to  industry  and  national  well- 
b(ung,  in  the  same  sjiirit  \\ith  which  we  now  jKuision  oH'  the  aged 
judges,  generals  and  other  jiublic  servants  in  city,  state  and  nation. 
'I'he  economical  and  hnmane  method  is  b\'  nu-ans  of  a wcdl  organized 
statewide  system  of  old  age  jiensions.  As  a jiractical  solution  this 
will  be  most  satisfactory  to  the  aged  dependents,  more  economical 
for  our  industric's,  and  best  for  the  community. 


SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  OLD  AGE  DEPENDENCY. 

DR.  I.  M.  RUBINOW 

l)h'(‘ctor,  .Jrtrish  W'eljarc  Societji  of  phia. 

To  a student  of  social  conditions  a very  interesting  jn-oblem 
|ir(^sents  itself — why  this  antagonism  to  Old  Age  Assistance  legisla- 
tion— why  these  stubborn  efforts  to  negate  the  will  of  the  jieojile  as 
exjiresseii  in  the  legislative  enactment — why  this  aiijieal  to  a 
sentence  in  the  constitution  whose  meaning  is  nncm-tain?  Surely, 
the  American  jicojih*  at  large  and  particularly  the  more  jirosjierons 
strata  are  not  at  all  neglectful  of  the  lunnls  of  tin-  aged.  TTundreds 
of  thousands  ol  old  men  and  women  are  sujijiorted  in  ju-ivate  or 
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public-  institutions,  other  hundreds  of  thousands  receive  more  or 
less  generous  [inblic  or  jiri\ate  outdoor  relief. 

The  \\  ;ir  I'ension  Sysiein  which  before  the  ^^’orld  War  was  notli- 
ijig  more  than  a selective  old  age  pension  system  has  always  re- 
ceived generous  support  from  Congress.  In  appeals  for  private  be- 
nevolence for  various  Fedemtion  drives  the  needs  of  the  old  men 
and  women  are  iilways  emphasized  together  with  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren. 'the  necessiiry  emotional  reaction  is  therefore  available.  The 
very  individimls  who  are  tighting  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Assist- 
ance Act  may  contribute  generously  to  tlie  Federation  drives.  If 
1 may  indulge  in  ;i  bit  of  psychology  1 believe  1 can  offer  the  explan- 
ation. The  need  is  fully  lealized  and  acknowledged.  What  is 
resented  is  the  [irinciple  underlying  t)ld  Age  Assistance,  that  of 
social  respons.bility  for  the  needs  of  old  age  in  present  society. 

Society,  or  at  haist  lhat  lairt  of  it  which  for  some  reason  or  other 
has  the  largest  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  modern  system  of 
ju-oduction,  is  not  heartless;  it  readily  admits  the  existence  of  de- 
jHuidency,  it  readily  admits  tlie  necessiW  of  coming  to  assistance,  it 
does,  tv’hat  it  resents  is  the  admission  that  society,  meaning  them- 
selves, is  re.'jainsible  for  the  situation.  It  is  natural  for  an  indi- 
vidual who  is  inadcMpiate,  who  is  a failure,  to  blanm  society  for  its 
failure.  He  transfers  the  i-esponsibility  from  himself  to  the  world 
ai-ound  him,  because  that  is  the  only  consolation  left  as  he  does  not 
know  how  to  nu-et  his  (twn  problems.  It  is  ecpially  natural  for 
society  at  large  to  Idame  the  individual  for  a transgression  or  fail- 
ure, so  as  to  relieve  its  own  sen.se  or  responsil»ility.  One  might  say 
it  is  the  natural  iiastime  of  buck”. 

The  important  cpiestion  is — who  can  meet  the  situation,  the  in- 
dividual or  the  whole  social  organism,  and  whoever  that  may  be 
is  socially  responsible. 

'Ihe  ])roblem  of  Old  Age  Hependency  is  a jn-oblem  of  the  modern 
industrial  area,  is  a prolvlem  of  large  cities,  it  is  a ])rohlem  resulting 
from  destruction  of  the  iiatriai-chal  family.  It  is  a pi-oblem  of  ma- 
chine production,  industrial  efficiency — Tlie  Taylor  System.  It  is  a 
lesult  of  the  Wage  System,  industrial  competition,  and  etc. 

Surely,  all  of  these  are  social  conditions  that  can  be  modified  or 
corrected  only  tlirongh  social  action,  and  that  after  all  is  the  only 
important  meaning  of  "Social  Ivesivon.sibility”. 

How  can  the  individual  meet  the  jiroblem  of  Old  Age?  If  our 
model'll  industrial  system  ])resupposes  magnates  of  indiistr-jy  if  it 
presujiposes  incomes  running  into  millions,  it  is  only  because  it  is 
])redicated  iijion  millions  of  wage  earners.  Manufacturing  industry 
alone  employs  nearly  lifteen  million  peo])le,  but  the  total  number  of 
manufacturers  and  oflicials,  and  managers,  and  even  superintendents 
does  not  exceed  one-half  million.  There  are  over  three  million 
peoide  in  trans]iortation,  but  less  than  twenty  thousand  officials. 
Trade  and  commerce  remains  the  most  individual  of  occupations, 
but  even  there,  out  of  nearly  five  million  peoiile,  k'ss  than  two  mil- 
lion at  most  are  either  in  the  employing  or  in  the  independent  class- 
es. Add  to  it  millions  of  clerical  employees,  mining,  and  farm  labor; 
the  number  of  wage  workers  surely  exceeds  twenty-five  million 
people.  It  is  their  problem  that  old  age  assistance  plans  are  con- 
cerned with.  Who  is  responsible  for  their  becoming  a problem  at  a 
time  when  tliey  are  beyond  their  working  capacity?  Surely,  we  do 
not  seriously  claim  that  men  and  women  over  70  years  of  age  are 
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ill  a position  to  compote  successfully  in  modern  industry,  transpor- 
tation or  commerce;  and  so  long  as  our  life  i)reservatinn  movement 
continues  to  be  successful  as  it  has  been,  so  long  will  this  problem 
continue  to  increase.  To  deny  social  responsibility  for  the  situation, 
to  advance  individual  resiionsibility  as  an  exjilanation  also  means  to 
advance  individual  action  as  a remedy.  Nt’hat  form  can  such  in- 
dividual action  take? 

Individual  saving  is  a remedy  proposed.  Is  this  remedy  adequate? 
The  average  wages  even  in  New  York  in  manufacturing  industries 
fluctuate  about  ^27  a week.  What  jiarticular  study  of  cost  of  living 
has  demonstrated  that  this  average  income  out  of  which  a family 
must  be  raised,  provides  for  a suriilus  out  of  which  old  age  provision 
could  be  made?  A method  to  make  such  savings  would  be  an  effort 
towards  reduction  of  the  standards  of  living  of  twenty-live  millions. 
Supposing  we  assume  for  a moment  that  notwithstanding  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  such  economies  and  such  reduction  of  standard 
would  be  possible.  1 wonder  what  the  result  would  he  upon  a whole 
industrial  system  of  such  wholesale  reduction  in  consumption. 
Enough,  to  say,  not  even  to  raise  the  (luestion,  what  would  become  of 
the  general  conditions  of  life  if  everything  Init  bare  necessity  is 
eliminated? 

The  whole  problem  of  Old  Age  has  been  obviously  discussed  in 
America  for  the  last  twenty -years.  Mr.  Epstein’s  very  effective  study 
in  “Facing  Old  Age"  is  one  of  the  latest  contributions.  Hooks, 
pamphlets  and  reports  on  the  subject  in  my  library  date  back  to 
1906  or  1907.  In  the  bulky  study  made  by  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts in  1907  or  1908,  the  theory  was  advanced  that  old  age  depend- 
ency was  not  a social  but  a family  responsibility,  that  old  age  pen- 
sions by  relieving  the  family  of  this  resjionsibility,  Avould  break  up 
the  feeling  of  family  solidarity,  but  every  experienced  family  case 
worker  knows  there  is  nothing  that  contributes  so  much  to  the 
break-up  of  modern  family  as  the  additional  responsibility  and  weight 
of  care  for  the  older  generation,  in  addition  to  the  rearing  of  chil- 
dren. It  is  useless  to  ajiply  ideals  which  b.ave  grown  in  a laige  Xew 
England  farm  house  to  conditions  of  a modern  working  man’s  home 
in  a large  city.  Life  insurance  has  reached  a stujiendous  dimension 
in  ximerica  because  with  the  break-up  of  the  patriarcal  family,  the 
care  of  widows  and  orphans  became  a social  resjionsibility.  Mothers’ 
Assistance  developed  out  of  the  condition  as  even  life  insurance  was 
unable  to  meet  the  ]»roblem  of  widowhood  and  orjdianage  for  mil- 
lions of  wage  workers.  Real  Estate  and  Bond  Investments  are  the 
natural  logical  effective  way  of  meeting  the  ])roblem  of  superannua- 
tion among  the  well-to-do.  It  is  jmerile  to  offer  the  same  recommen- 
dation to  the  millions  of  wage  workers.  BY  THE  PROCESS  OF 
EXCLUSION-,  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  REMAINS  THE  ONLY 
FEASIBLE  METHOD 

There  was  a time  when  excessive  cost  was  raised  as  a serious  ob- 
jection. It  was  seriously  argued  in  England  that  the  cost  of  Old 
Age  Pension  would  ruin  the  Briti-^h  exchequer.  Three  years  later 
Great  Britain  was  spending  mery  day  foi*  jmrposes  of  deslniction 
more  than  the  annual  cost  of  the  Old  Age  Pension  System.  One 
can  easily  mention  at  least  a dozen  national  habits,  each  one  of 
which  costs  many  times  the  entire  cost  of  old  age  jxmsions,  such 
habits  as  tobacco,  movies,  ice  cream,  chewing-gum,  foot  ball,  base- 
ball, or  even  liquor  in  these  days  of  prohibition. 
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WHAT  WILL  BECOME  OF  THE  ALMSHOUSES? 

DR.  ELLEN  C.  POTTER 

t^rcrcfari/,  Fni ii iu  J)cpartmeiit  of  Welfd're 


111  a letter  addressed  to  the  Conference,  Dr.  Potter  declared: 

“The  question  has  been  presented  to  ns  as  to  what 
would  become  of  the  almshouses  and  County  Homes  in 
Pennsylvania  if  the  aged  were  to  be  provided  tor  through 
pension  grants  in  their  own  homes. 

•'To  a person  who  lias  been  watching  the  trend  in 
the  field  of  poor  law  administration  the  answer  seems 
obvious,  based  upon  tlie  change  in  tlie  character  of  the 
almshouse  pojmlation  during  the  last  ten  years. 

"The  well  constructed  county  home  will  continue  but 
it  will  function  more  as  a county  hosiiital  for  the  care 
of  the  chronically  ill  and  inlirm  who  cannot  be  taken 
care  of  even  on  a pension  in  their  own  homes  or  in 
boai'ding  homes. 

“t\’e  rec('iv(‘  reipiests  for  information  freipiently  as 
to  what  can  be  done  by  the  Directors  on  behalf  of  certain 
of  their  charges  who  cannot  be  taken  care  of  piroperly 
in  the  county  liomes  as  they  are  now  equijiped.  On  the 
other  hand  many  of  our  hosiiitals  for  the  care  of  the 
acutely  ill  tind  their  wards  clogged  with  chronic  cases 
who  can  no  longer  be  beiu'titted  by  treatnumt  and,  who, 
nevertheless,  nei'd  care  in  an  institution  for  inciirabk^s. 

“It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  if  our  county  homes 
were  so  eipiipped  and  officered  as  to  jirovide  care  for 
the  chronically  sick  and  the  infirm  they  would  meet  a 
very  great  need  in  the  community,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ag(>d  who  are  physically  aide  to  live  outside 
in  their  own  or  boarding  homes  could  be  provided  for  by 
jiensions.” 
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The  Eajjjles’  Campaign 

.foliii  F.  O'Toole,  ('l)ainnaii  of  tin*  INmiisylvania  Old  Age  rensioii 
Commission  of  tlie  Fraternal  Order  of  Fagles  reveiwed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Fagles  in  thisf  legislation  thronghont  the  eonntry  and  the 
State,  declared  the  tighti  for  Old  Age  Pensions  v liich  is  now  ]>art  of 
the  organic  law  of  the  Order  will  not  he  relinqnished  and  there 
will  be  no  turning  hack  until  old  age  assistance  laws  are  established 
throughout  the  country. 


Labor  Will  Fight  On 

Thomas  Kennedy,  President,  District  Xo.  7,  and  recently  elected 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  United  5[ine  Workers  of  America,  speak- 
ing for  organized  labor,  (hadaia  d that  the  labor  movcnmmt  in  the  State 
is  determined  to  tight  for  an  adequate  old  age  assistance  act  to  the 
utmost  of  its  energies.  Tie  declared  that  the  working  man  and 
woman  who  have  hel])ed  in  tin*  building  uj)  of  our  industries,  con- 
tributed to  our  own  weltai-e  and  raised  families  who  continue  to 
do  the  hard  work  of  society,  are,  even  as  judges  and  teachers,  en- 
titled toi  some  better  care  in  theii'  old  age  than  by  casting  them  into 
the*  poorhouse  with  all  societi(*s’  ontcasts.  “Thei-e  will  be  no  slack- 
ening in  laboi-’s  tight  foi-  this  law,”  doclai-ed  IMr.  Ki'iinedy. 

Tlu*  ('huic’ies  foi'  (>ld  Age  Assistance* 

Kev.  Wm.  L.  IMndge,  F.xecntive  S(*ci*etary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Churches.  re])resenting  moi-e*  than  a million  Protestant 
church  membersi  in  the  State,  declai-ed  that  the  churches  are  solidly 
behind  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Law  and  will  do  their  utmost  in 
heli)ing  to  jeromote  the  cause.  “Tin*  home”,  he  stated,  “is  the  unit 
of  civilization  and  all  movem(*nts  which  tend  to  maintain  tin*  uuitv 
of  the  family,  are  invincible.” 

('onnty  C'ommissiom*i*s  Fndors(*  (Md  Age  Assistance 

Xathan  F.  alker,  ( 'ommissiou(*r  of  P<i-adford  ('f»untv,  and  form- 
(*rly  Pi’(*sident,  State  Association  of  County  Commissioners,  was 
unable  to  deliver  his  addT-(*ss  in  i>(*i-soii  but  sent  the  following  woi-ds: 

“T  am  in  la\’oi'  of  tin*  Old  *\g(*  .tssistanc**,  for  when  a man  and  wif(* 
have  lived  together  for  years  and  become  m*(*dv,  it  is  a shann*  to  sc*ud 
them  to  the  poor  house*.  Tin*  pooi*  house  should  be  only  for  old 
])eo])le  that  are  alone  in  Ihis  woi-ld  and  foi*  otln*rs  who  ai-i*  feeble* 
minded  and  dee  met  kneew  how  tee  care*  fe>r  themseL’cs.” 

Previous  te>  that,  in  Oe'te)be*i*  192:1,  the*  Thirtv-seve*uth  Annual 
t'onvention  e>f  the*  Pennsylvania  State*  Associatioii  e>f  Ceeunty  Ceem- 
jnissieeners  aderpted  the  feelleewing  reseelutieen : 

“Where*as,  we  were*  just  acceereleel  the  ee]epeertuuity 
eef  listening  to  a theereengh  elise'ussion  by  Mr.  A.  Fpsteiii, 
Fxe*^cutive  Secre*tary  eef  the  t)lel  Age*  Assistance  ('om- 
mis.sieen,  in  re*garel  tee  the*  Olel  Age  Assistance  Ae*t  ]eas- 
se*el  by  the  192:3  Legislature.1  and 

“Whereas,  we  feeuud  the*  dise-iissieen  valuable*  ainl  e‘u- 
lightening,  therefore 
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“Re  it  resolved,  That  the  37th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  State  Association  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Pennsylvania  hei'eby  goes  on  record  as  endorsing  the 
princi])le  of  Old  Age  Assistance  to  worthy  and  deserving 
aged  persons  in  Pennsylvania,  and  expressing  its  de- 
sire to  co-0])e]'ate  witli  llie  Old  Age  Assistance'  Commis- 
sion in  every  manner  possible.” 


Brief  talks  were  also  made  by  Bishop  James  II.  Darlington, 
Harrisburg;  Seibert  Witman,  member,  Berks  County  Old  Age  As- 
sistance Board  and  David  S.  Ludlum,  Old  Age  Assistance  Com- 
missioner. The  following  accounts  of  their  woidc  were  given  by  the 
guests  from  other  states : 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  COMMIS- 
SION ON  PENSIONS. 

EDMUND  S.  COGSWELL 

Scci'ctary,  VomDiissioii  on  l^ensions 

Tlu‘  memluns  of  llic>  .Massachusetts’  Commission  a[)i)reciate  the 
courtesy  of  lln*  Pennsylvania  Commission  in  extending  an  invita- 
lion  to  attend  this  heli)ful  and  very  instructive  conference,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Mahoney  and  myself,  who  represent  the  Commission,  have  de- 
rived much  benelit  from  being  in  attendance. 

As  a result  of  old  age  pension  bills  before  our  Legislature  of 
1923,  a commission  was  ap])ointed  consisting  of  five  members  to 
study  the  ]»roblein  of  old  ;ige  pensions,  ascertain  the  ])robable  number 
who  would  be  entitled  to  })ensions  under  any  system  the  commission 
may  recommend  and  to  estimate  the  cost. 

The  commission  has  held  eight  heaiangs  on  the  subject  of  old 
age  ]>ensions  in  Massachusetts’  cities  and  towns,  and  as  a result  of 
ihe  imblicity  given  to  1he  hearings  by  newsi)a])ers,  secretaries  of  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  labor  unions,  and  others — the  hearings  have  been 
well  attended.  Most  of  the  speakers  before  the  commission  have 
favored  old  age  pensions. 

The  commission  has  deemed  it  very  essential  to  secure  information 
about  the  condition  of  ])ersons  not  now  receiving  public  pensions 
or  i)nblic  or  ]>rivate  oi-ganized  charity.  Nearly  20,000  persons, 
6.5  years  of  age  and  over,  have  been  interviewed  in  34  cities  and 
towns  in  IMassachu setts  and  the  statistics  of  the  commission  when 
labnlated  will  yield  some  very  interesting  information. 

The  Commissioner  of  Public  Welfare  of  Massachusetts,  has  ad- 
vised the  Commission  that  in  his  opinion  very  few  aged  persons  are 
sent  to  the  almshouses  for  reasons  of  poverty  alone,  as  practically 
all  of  those  in  the  almshouse  have  i)hysical  or  mental  defects  and 
need  institutional  care.  The  Commission’s  investigation  has  largely 
contirmed  this  statement.  While  no  general  rule  has  been  adopted 
for  tbe  state  as  a whole,  the  ]>ractice  in  many  cities  and  toAvns 
is  tq  grant  outdoor  relief  if  the  cost  is  not  too  high. 

The  usual  per  capita  cost  of  maintaining  an  almshouse  inmate  is 
about  .|7  ]>er  week  exclusive  of  any  interests  on  investment.  There 
are  no  county  almshouses  in  Massachusetts,  as  poor  relief  matters 
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are  handled  by  the  cdty  and  town  <ioverninents.  The  number  of 
almshouses  in  the  state  is  about  140,  whicdi  is  considerably  less 
than  the  number  tifteen  years  ago.  With'  the  exception  of  one  alms- 
house which  is  maiutained  jointly  by  eighteen  towns,  there  are  no 
union  almshouses  in  ^Massachusetts  although  it  is  a common  prac- 
tice for  one  almshouse  to  take  as  boarders  ]tauj)crs  in  need  of  institu- 
tional care  from  neighboring  cities  and  towns  having  no  almshouses 
of  their  own. 

Certain  cities,  some  having  a population  as  large  as  40.000,  have 
no  almshouses,  and  more  than  half  of  the  towns  have  no  ahnshouses. 
these  communities  depend  almost  entirely  upon  outdoor  relief  to 
take  care  of  those  in  need  of  aid. 

Very  few  married  couples  are  sent  to  the  almshouse,  probably 
not  over  fifteen  luan.-ied  cou)d<^s  being  alnislunise  inmates  at  the 
present  time.  Ordinarny  married  couples  in  our  almshouses  are 
])ermitted  to  oecujty  the  same  quarters. 


OLD  AGE  PENSIONS  IN  OHIO. 

THOMAS  J.  DONNELLY 

Secretary,  Ohio  Federation  of  Labor  andi  Member,  Ohio 
Commission  on  Health  Insurance  and  Old  Aye  Pensions 


The  subject  of  Old  Age  I’ensions  is  receiving  a good  deal  of  at- 
tention in  some  of  the  other  States  of  the  Union  besides  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  1 am  here  today  from  Ohio  as 
a representative  of  labor. 

As  perhaps  many  of  you  know,  Ohio  began  the  study  of  this 
question  in  1917,  following  the  action  of  the  Ohio  Legislature  on 
a bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  to  study  the 
subject  of  sickness  and  “to  make  inquiiy  into  the  subject  of  old 
age  in  its  relation  to  industry  and  to  the  j)ublic  interest  and  of  the 
adequacy  of  existing  methods  of  caring  for  aged  workers.”  The 
commission  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  subject,  making  a 
report  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  and  the  1919  General  Assembly. 
As  a result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission,  bills  were 
introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  to  jmomote  the  ])ublic  health 
and  to  provide  State  Old  Age  Pensions.  The  public  healtli  bill 
met  with  little  opi)osition  and  became  a law.  Xot  so  with  the  Old 
Age  Pension  bill.  No  action  could  be  obtained  by  the  Legislature 
thereon. 

The  Ohio  State  Federation  of  Labor  then  took  up  the  campaign 
for  Old  Age  Pensions  and  had  introduced  iu  the  General  Assembly 
of  1921  the  bill  for  Old  Age  Pensions  Avhich  had  been  before  the 
General  Assembly  in  1919.  This  effort  to  secure  the  passage  of  Old 
Age  Pension  legislation  Avas  also  unsuccessful.  The  State  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  then  decided  to  initiate  a bill  on  this  subject.  This 
was  done  in  1922,  in  coojieration  with  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles.  The  Legislature  again  failed  to  act,  and  supplementary  in- 
itiative petitions  were  then  circulated  to  bring  the  bill  to  a direct 
vote  of  the  peo]>le.  The  required  number  of  signatures  to  the  sut»- 
plementary  petitions  were  secured  and  the  measure  went  on  the 
ballot  in  Nov^ember  192.3.  Unfortunately,  this  occurred  at  a time 
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when  the  ])eoi»le  of  Oliio  were  in  ri-volt  against  two  taxation  measures 
passed  by  file  1923  Legislature,  and  which  measures  had  been  car- 
ried to  the  electorate  through  the  operation  of  the  reterendom.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  advocates  (d'  Old  Age  Pensions  were  confronted 
1)V  the  same  cam])aign  of  misrepresentation  by  its  opponents  and  the 
magnifying  of  costs  of  Old  Age  Pensions  as  they  have  met,  as  I 
understand  it,  in  l*ennsylvania.  The  measure  was  defeated  at  the 
lK)lls,  :ilong  witli  the  ol)uoxious  tax  measures,  though  the  bill  re- 
ceived ap])J'oximately  4(H), OOP  votes. 

the  campaign  tor  Old  Agt‘  Pensions  has  not  ended  in  Ohio,  but, 
]-athei',  has  just  coniinenced.  8uj»])oi-tei\s  of  Old  Age  Pensions  in 
Ohio  iHvilize,  how  (o  or,  tlnit  it  w ill  laapiire  the  furnishing  of  much 
data  1o  the  citizensliiji  on  the  subject  and  the  conducting  of  an 
(‘ducationa.  campaign  hefoi-e  it  can  be  ho])ed  to  enact  legislation 
on  the  subject  in  Ohio.  ai-e  conlident  that  once  the  electorate 

i-ec(dv(‘s  accurate  infonnation  on  tlu‘  subject  and  conies  to  realize 
the  n(*ed  of  such  legislation,  it  will  be  enacted.  This  campaign  of 
education  in  Ohio  and  elsewdieie  a])]iears  to  me  to  be  the  work  of 
(he  lionr  foi’  the  advocates  of  <)ld  Age  Pensions.  1 am  conlident 
lhat  onc(*  our  facts  and  arguments  are  canded  to  the  electorate,  a 
fairly  ac(i:rate  estimate  of  the  costs  given,  and  all  of  the  beueticial 
effects  of  the  pi-ojiosed  legislation  made  clear,  that  Old  Age  Pension 
legislation  will  follow  quickly.  Whmi  that  time  comes,  many  of 
those  now  o])]tos;'d  to  the  jiroposition  becausi*  of  lack  of  information 
in  relation  thereto  will  wonder  why  they  had  [ireviously  ojiposed  it. 

Aside  fioni  the  necessity  for  such  legislation  at  the  present  time 
as  a social  measure.  Labor  is  advocating  it  because  of  the  revolution 
caus(‘d  by  niachiuery  in  ])roduction,  which,  through  intensive  labor, 
shoi't(Mis  the  earning  ]ieriod  of  tln^  wmge  earner  in  many  industrial 
enteriudses,  theiadiv  eliminating  him  from  industry  at  an  age  when 
he  should  lx*  employed  and  engaged  in  striving  to  provide  a com- 
pettuicy  for  his  old  ag<‘.  Tlu*se  conditions  are  producing  nnem])loy- 
iiKMit  among  nuinb.ers  of  vigorous  and  skilled  citizens,  and  is  ])i‘e- 
seiiting  the  jirobh'in  of  old  age  dependency.  Society  must  face  the 
lU'obleni  of  industry  and  age,  and  solve  it,  or  provide  pensions  foi- 
those  thus  displaced  and  becoming  dependent  in  their  old  age. 

Pennsylvania  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  matter  for  the  industrial 
States,  and  I sincei-ely  tnist  that  a Avay  may  be  found  to  overcome 
the  decision  by  one  of  your  courts  declaring  your  legislation  un- 
constitutional, and  that  your  Old  Age  Assistance  Commission  may 
be  ])ermitted  to  continue  to  ]»ioneer  in  this  field  of  Old  Age  Pensions. 


THE  POOR  HOUSE  IN  ILLINOIS. 

WILLIAM  MITCHELL 

Mciiih(’)-,  Old  A(/(‘  Prin^ioii  Vuifed  Miuv 

Workeyft  of  America 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Committee  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  has  been  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  cost  and 
conditions  of  caring  for  unfortunate  dependents  in  the  state  of 
Illinois  under  the  Poorhouse  System.  This  Committee  has  jiaid  a 
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Personal  visit  to  eighty  of  the  county  homes  of  the  state.  We 
have  found  conditions  vai'ving  Ironi  the  very  l)est  to  the  most 
horrible,  largely  dependent  upon  the  whims,  and  capability  of  County 
Supervisors  and  Suiierintendents. 

The  eighty  homes  \ isit(“d  comprise  14,dlT  aCi'Cs  of  land,  valued  at 
.f2, 565, 425.01)  with  buildings  and  furnishing  valued  at  .|6, 176,279.00, 
making  a total  investment  of  .'j^8,741,704.00.  In  these  institutions 
there  are  at  the  present  lime  2,684  inmates.  Allowing  four  per  cent 
on  the  investment  would  mean  8130.00  to  each  inmate.  Add  to  this 
the  average  cost  of  maintainence  which  is,  according  to  the  ligui-es 
furnished  us,  f5.30  j)er  week,  or  .8275.60  jier  annum,  making  a total 
cost  of  .|405.()0  j)er  annum.  In  addition  to  this  sum  sonudhing  should 
be  allowed  for  insurance  and  repairs  so  that  Ave  lind  the  present 
system  to  be  a costly  one  to  say  nothing  of  the  crmd  and  iidinman 
method  emi)loyed  in  caring  for  our  aged  and  helpless  de])endents. 

Of  the  2,684  inmates,  2,177  are  65  years  of  age  and  ov(*r ; of  these 
870  could  readily  tind  good  homes  if  paid  a,  reasonable  i)ension  not 
to  exceed  .8300.00  j)er  annum,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
various  Superintendents,  and  a much  larger  per  cent,  according  to 
interviews  held  Avith  the  inmates.  We  also  found  that  the  com- 
bined salary  of  the  Superintendents  of  these  institutions  amount 
to  8104,778.00  annually;  attending  physicians  .827.(i07.00  in  salaries, 
Avhile  quite  a number  are  ]>aid  by  the  visit;  and  about  |73,406.00  are 
])aid  for  extra  help.  Of  the  eighty  Su])erintendents  intervieAved, 
tifty-three  favor  old  age  jiensions,  eight  are  op[)osed  and  nineteen 
are  doubtful.  The  Superintendents  in  addition  to  their  salaries  are 
furnished  Avith  a residence  and  living  expenses. 

Ea'cii  in  the  very  best  of  the  county  institutions,  those  Avhere  the 
inmates  had  nothing  but  ]»raise  f<>i-  their  treatment,  it  was  a touching 
sight  to  see  Iioav  their  old  faces  Avould  light  u])  Avith  joy  and  hoi)e 
at  the  mere  suggestion  of  a jiension  that  Avonld  enable  them  to  go 
home,  hoAvever  hnml)le  it  might  be,  and  live  and  die  among  fricTids, 
familial-  scenes  and  hap]»y  associations  now  lost  to  Ihem  foi-(*v(*r. 


CHAPTER  X. 

DO  PENNSYLVANIA  EMPLOYERS  FAVOR  STATE 
OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE? 

In  vieAv  of  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  questioning  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Pennsylvania  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  have  beim 
instituted  by  a number  of  large  emjdoyers  of  labor,  many  have 
Avoudered  Avhether  a,  considerable  ]»art  of  this  antagonism  Avas  not 
the  result  of  a lack  of  understanding,  on  the  ]>art  of  these  employers, 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  LaAv.  For,  inasmuch 
as  industry  is  largely  responsible  and  faced  Avith  the  problem  of  the 
superannuated  employee;  and,  the  further  fact  that  increasingly  in- 
dustrial corporations  are  seeking  to  devise  means  of  pensioning  their 
old  employees,  it  Avould  seem  that  industrial  leaders  Avould  be  among 
the  first  to  champion  a state-Avide  old  age  assistance  plan  Avhich 
would  provide  an  adecpiate  method  of  care  of  their  superannuated 
Avorkers. 
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During  the  diseiissions  at  llie  November  Conference,  Commissioner 
David  S.  Ludluin,  wiio  is  himself  a large  employer  of  labor,  expressed 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  hiw  when  ftilly  in  operation  would  enable 
em})loyers  not  only  to  give  eni])loyment  but  also  to  continue  in  em- 
ployment a very  much'largei-  ]iercentage  of  the  aged  than  is  the  case 
today.  It  was  his  opinion  that  many  an  aged  person  would  not  only 
be  too  glad  to  continue  his  work  but  that  some  work  could  be 
found  for  him  even  in  modern  industry  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
tlrat  employers,  who  very  frequently  are  handling  corporate  or 
stockholders  money,  feel  loath  to  add  to  the  organization  men  and 
w'omen  of  advanced  ages  for  fear  that  they  would  have  a moral 
obligation  to  continue  to  give  these  men  some  support  although 
they  may  become  too  old  to  perform  their  duties.  If  the  employer 
kmwv  that  the  agcal  workei-s  would  be  able  to  receive  some  as- 
sistance under  the  present  law,  the  experiences  of  the  older  workers 
could  be  utilized  to  a greater  extent. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  trend  of  opinion  among  employers  of 
labor  in  regard  to  Commissioner  laidl uni’s  viewq  a letter,  requesting 
their  opinions  on  Mr.  Ludlum’s  suggestions,  w'as  sent  to  about  one- 
hundred  employers  in  the  State  selected  at  random  from  a list 
in  the  application  tiles  of  the  Commission.  A similar  letter  was 
addressed  to  the  members  of  our  county  boards  wdiose  experience 
with  applicants  would  enable  them  to  present  some  definite  views 
on  the  matter.  A few'  of  the  statements  so  far  received  are  presented 
herewith : 

“I  believe  the  i>osition  taken  by  I\lr.  David  S.  Ludlum  to  the  ef- 
fect that  were  such  an  old  age  assistance  act  put  into  effect,  the 
tendency  w ould  be  to  employ  older  men  to  some  considerable  extent, 
is  based  on  good  ground.  1 know'  that  in  our  ow'n  case,  we  w'Oiild 
gladly  employ  oldt‘r  men  were  it  not  for  such  conditions. 

The  East  Broad  Top  Railroad  Co.” 

“I  believe  the  idea  expressed  above  is  correct.  At  this  plant  w'e 
try  to  take  care  of  onr  older  employees,  but  there  is  always  some 
hesitation  aliout  placing  an  elderly  man  on  the  pay  roll. 

Armstrong  Cork  Company.” 

“We  are  not  familiar  with  the  Act  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  but 
if  it  w'ill  assist  worthy  old  people  we  feel  that  it  is  a Godly  Act. 

“We  agree  wIthMr.  Ludlum  that  aged  persons  wdio  are  able  to  work 
w'ould  only  be  too  glad  to  continue  at  their  work  if  allowed  to  do  so. 
We  also  believe  that  any  emi)loyer  would  hire  a young  or  middle 
aged  man  in  preferance  to  an  elderly  man. 

The  I’ittsburgh  & Lake  Erie  Railroad  Co.” 

“The  writer  is  in  hearty  accord  with:  any  movement  along  this  line. 
In  the  manufacturing  plant  w’e  find  it  a burden  to  carry  a lot 
of  old  men  that  we  are  unable  to  shift  around  to  the  most  efficient 
position  during  this  protracted  slack  period — if  w'e  lay  them  off  or 
suspend  them  it  looks  to  them  like  ])la.in  and  deliberate  discrimina- 
tion to  evade  a pension  (although  there  is  not  one  such  instance)  and 
causes  dissatisfaction  among  all  our  employees. 

“It  w'ould  seem  to  the  writer  that  some  system  governed  through 
some  central  or  State  agency  applying  to  all  employees  in  all  in- 
dustries w'ithin  the  State  is  the  only  satisfactory  soluion  of  this 
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big  question.  If  some  such  arrangement  could  be  made  and  sup- 
ported by  all  the  people  within  the  State  it  would  be  about  one- 
tenth  the  proposition  it  now  appears  to  be  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  open  up  now  unknown  avenues  of  employment  in  all  indus- 
tries, to  the  older  and  now  undesirable  employees. 

“In  conclusion  would  state  that  the  writer  earnestly  hopes  that 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  manufacturers  at  large  will 
view  this  question  from  the  right  angle  and  get  together  along 
some  constructive  line.” 

Xationl  Transit  Pump  & Machine  Co.” 

“Eelative  to  Commissioner  David  S.  Lmllum’s  suggestion,  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a good  thing  and  can  heartily  recommend  the  same. 

Penn  Bridge  Company.” 

“We  ai*e  well  aware  of  the  many  problems  which  present  them- 
selves in  connection  with  employment  of  the  aged.  We,  ourselves, 
feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  take  care 
of  those  men  who  liave  given  long  and  faithful  service  during 
their  prime  of  life  when*  tliey  are  ])artly  or  totally  incapicitated, 
through  age,  from  fulfilling  their  former  duties.  We  look  with 
favor  upon  any  action  which  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  hardships 
existing  at  the  present  time  and  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  give  our 
support  to  any  movement  of  this  kind  if  it  is  practical  and 
within  reasonable  limits. 

Textile  Machine  Works.” 

“The.  Act,  I believe,  when  same  becomes  operative,  is  one  that  will 
receive  the  commendation  of  all  emjtloyers.  Personally,  I am 
heartilj"  in  favor  of  same. 

Alumina  Shale  Brick  Company.” 

“While  we  are  not  informed  very  fully  about  this  law',  w’e  think 
that  we  w'ould  be  very  much  in  favor  of  same. 

Hocking  Coal  Company.” 

“We  entirel}'  agree  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ludlum  as  to  the 
effect  of  a provision  of  this  kind  upon  the  employees  that  are 
advanced  in  years. 

We  have,  along  wdth  other  manufacturing  concerns,  been  com- 
pelled to  take  the  view'  that  employees  get  old  soon  enough  under 
your  employment  without  hiring  ehlerly  men  that  are  likely  to  become 
a charge  upon  someone,  and  the  company  whom  they  have  served 
w'ould  likely  feel  obligated  to  some  extent  in  taking  care  of  them. 

The  Old  Age  Assistance  would  make  it  very  much  easier  to  take 
on  men  of  this  kind  when  we  feel  that  some  ])rovision  has  been  made 
for  them  after  they  are  no  longer  able  to  w'ork.  We,  therefore, 
endorse  Mr.  Ludlum’s  sentiments  without  any  hesitation. 

Lewistown  Foundry  & Machine  Co.” 

“I  heartily  endoi-se  the  above  with  hojies  of  its  success. 

Walter  T.  Bradley  Company.” 

“We  fully  concur  in  ^Ir.  Ludlum’s  opinion  as  given  above  and  our 
experience  in  the  case  is  evidence  of  the  same.” 

Hodge  Manufacturing  Company.” 
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“We  are  not  lliorouglily  familiar  witli  this  Act  but  are  in  sympathy 
with  any  movement  that  will  henetit  aged  ])ersons  who  are  worthy  of 
such  help. 

Culler  Furniture  Company.” 

“1  know  taking  care  of  aged  em])loyees  iji  industry  is  (juite  a prob- 
lem today  and  the  (luestion  confronts  us  quite  often. 

American  Chain  Cbmj)any,  Inc.” 

‘AVe  liave  not  tin*  heart  to  dismiss  an  old  employee  on  account  of 
ag(‘.  This  we  guai'd  against  by  not  taking  on  any  more  very  old  men. 

It  is  easier  to  refuse  em])loyment,  than  it  is  to  let  one  go. 

In  onr  opinion  no  manufacturing  ])lant  can  afford  to  be  a charitable 
institution,  exce]>t  only  in  a few  rare  cases. 

Lewislmrg  Mills.” 

‘Alany  of  our  workmen  are  ‘old  men’  as  the  world  today  would 
class  tluun  and  we  do  not  think  oui'  stockholders  are  seriously  object- 
ing. 

Samuel  .1.  Shinier  & Sons.” 

“The  policy  of  this  (’om])any  has  always  been  to  aid  its  old  ein- 
jdoyees.  We  usually  find  some  light  task  around  our  plants  for  such 
enii)loyees,  and  wr  havi'  also  covered  all  onr  enqiloyees  with  Avhat  Ave 
call  Crou])  lnsnranc(‘.  We  tirmly  Ixdim’e  Avhen  an  employee  had  given 
long  and  faithful  service,  he  is  entitled  to  some  consideration,  and 
A\e  have  under  advisiunent  at  the  ]>resent  time  a plan  to  make  this 
])roposition  more  effective. 

Union  DraAvn  Steel  Company.” 

“The  Avriter's  ()]»inion  coincides  A\  ith  that  of  iMr.  David  S.  Lndlum. 

Our  policy  is  to  take  caia*  of  em])loyees  i-egardless  of  their  ability 
to  Avork  if  any  disability  is  caused  by  old  age,  and  this  A'ery  feature 
governs  our  employment  de])artment  in  taking  into  consideration  the 
age  of  neAv  men.  If  the  emj)loyer  understood  that  the  aged  Avorkers 
\\  (U-(>  (Mitithal  to  i-er-(  be  seme  outside  assistance  there  AA'ould,  without 
doubt,  be  a greater  utilization  of  their  efforts.  Without  doubt,  this 
Avould  be  a benefit  both  to  eni})loyer  and  enqiloyee. 

Montgomery  Table  & Desk  Works.” 

“1  think  the  Old  Age  Assistanci'  Act  is  all  right. 

Mussina  Ileiser  & Company.” 

thiid<  Commissionei"  Imdinm’s  ojdnion  is  i-ight. 

lloAvman  Fuel  Company.” 

“We  concur  in  o]iinion  of  i\lr.  Lndlum. 

Eagle  Iron  Company.” 

“I  am  of  the  same  o])inion  as  blr.  Ludluni,  that  a great  deal  of  the 
opposition  to  this  Act  can  be  eliminated  by  a thorough  understanding 
of  tlie  same. 

O.  AV.  Supply  Company.” 

“I  agree  Avith  the  al>ov(‘. 

II.  C.  Frick  (V)ke  Company — Scottdale  Plant.’’ 
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‘‘I  am  inclined  to  ajiire  with  ('oinmiHsioner  David  S.  Lndlnin.  I 
believe  that  tlie  installing  of  an  old  age  assistance  would  of  itself 
prompt  employers  to  keep  employees  who  have  reached  a fairly  good 
age,  and  also  to  em]>loy  them.  That  would  he  preferable  to  siipi)ort- 
ing  them  idly.  It  is  within  my  knowledge  that  some  concerns  have 
fixed  an  age  limit  of  foidy-tive  years. 

r.eaver  \'alley  Traction  ('omjiany.” 

“We  are  heai  tily  in  accoi-d  with  iMr.  Lndlnm’s  ideas  concerning  this 
act.  AVe  hapjien  to  have  in  onr  eni])loy  men  well  np  into  the  70's 
who  are  (piite  efticient ; however,  we  have  men  in  their  (iO's  who  are 
not  as  efficient,  in  fact,  some  of  them  have  outlived  their  nsefnlness 
in  industry. 

Penn  Central  Light  i5c  Power  Conijiany." 

0])inions  scnnewhat  differing  from  those  of  Commissioner  Lndlnni 
are  contained  in  the  following  comments  which  re])resent  all  we 
received : 

“I  feel  that  the  o])inion  of  Commisshmci-  David  S.  Ludlmn,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Autocar  Com])any,  is  a very  good  one.  I do,  however, 
feel  that  the  aged  are  ])retty  well  taken  care  of  in  the  State  at  the 
present  time:  I know  they  are  in  onr  own  county. 

If  there  is  any  need  for  Old  Age  Ihmsions,  1 do  not  believe  that 
this  should  be  saddled  (m  to  the  State  as  an  extra  e.\i»eiise,  but  that 
it  should  be  taken  can*  of  by  contributions  to  insniaince  funds  by 
the  workmen  themselves.  I think  that  the  ])rinci])le  of  gratuities 
without  sacrifice  on  the  ])ai-t  of  the  beneficiary  is  entirely  o])])osed 
to  the  economic  welfare  of  onr  ])eo])le. 

Stack])ole  ('arbon  Company.” 

“AAT  are  of  the  o])inion  that  the  real  desirable  woi-kman  does  not 
desire  charity,  but  ])repares  for  old  age  by  laying  by  a ])art  of  his 
earnings  to  cairy  him  through  old  age,  as  an  inde])endent  citizen. 
A system  of  bonuses  ]iaid  to  eni])loyees  for  (*fficiency,  by  all  cor])ora- 
tions,  woidd  in  my  o])inion  be  a more  satisfactoi'y  solution  than 
pensions  by  the  Commonwealth. 

American  Window  Class  Com]»any.” 

“AVe  are  soi-ry  we  cannot  agi’ee  with  the  tone  of  yonr  hdter  as  to 
^fr.  Lndlnm’s  o])inion  of  the  henetits  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act 
in  order  to  keeji  men  in  industry  longer. 

“AA'e  Jire  very  much  afiaiid  that  sooiu-r  or  later,  in  fact  as  it  became 
generally  known,  it  would  be  used  as  a regular  excuse  in  industi-y 
to  cut  an  old  man's  Avage  and  tell  him  to  a])])ly  to  tin*  Old  Age  Com 
mission  for  the  balance  of  it.  This  may  seem  to  be  a pretty  harsh 
statement  to  make,  but  we  feel  ])erfectly  contideiit  that  it  is  just 
what  would  ha])])en,  not  with  everybody,  of  course,  but  with  too  many 
entirely  and  that  you  are  killing  just  what  we  imagine  you  are  trying 
to  undertake. 

"Oui-  idea  of  an  old  age  Jtssistance  would  b(*  to  ke(']>  tlu‘  (^ld  in:ni 
out  of  the  ])ooi-house  and  the  State  only  conti-ibute  to  him  such  an 
amount  as  it  would  figure  it  would  cost  the  State*  or  County  to  snn- 
l>ort  him  in  the  ])Oorhouse.  Tf  an  old  man  can  be  su])])orted  by  tin* 
State  or  County  outside  of  the  poorhouse  for  the  same  amount,  we 
consider  it  desirable. 


Shep]iard  & Alyers,  Inc.” 
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The  folloAving  are  some  of  the  comments  made  by  members  of 
County  Old  Age  Assistance  Boards : 

“Jn  making  a survey  of  the  County  for  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Board,  I came  in  contact  with  a gi'eat  many  men  Avho  hired  and 
found  employment  for  men.  Tlieir  greatest  objection  in  employing 
men  over  sixty  years  old  Avas  that  if  they  Avere  able  to  do  the  Avork 
until  they  Avere  seventy,  they  Avonld  liave  a moral  obligation  to  give 
these  men  some  helj),  Avhich  they  could  not  afford.  Some  men  told  me 
that  often  they  Avonld  be  hurt,  have  an  accident,  and  the  company 
Avould  feel  they  Avould  be  res])onsible,  but  if  they  kncAV  thei’e  Avould  be 
some  hel|)  for  them  Avhen  they  could  uo  longer  hold  the  position  they 
noAV  hold  they  Avould  be  given  em])loynient  for  several  years  longer. 
T have  several  applications  for  old  age  assistance  to  Avhom  the  com- 
pany for  Avhom  they  have  Avorked  for  years  are  paying  their  board 
to  keep  them  from  the  County  Home.  They  are  very  anxiously  Avait- 
Ing  for  an  old  age  assistance. 

Beaver  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“From  Avhat  ex])erience  1 have  had  ou  this  Board  in  CraAvford 
County,  I Avill  say  that  1 believe  Mr.  Ludlum’s  opinion  is  all  correct 
and  that  if  some  of  those  Avho  are  o])posing  this  very  Avorthy  assist- 
ance could  only  be  Avith  some  of  the  investigators  and  see  the  destitu- 
tion that  is  ])revalent  in  some  ])laces  AA-here  avc  have  been,  they  Avould, 
no  doubt,  take  a different  stand  on  this  very  Avorthy  cause. 

CraAvford  County  Old  x\ge  Assistance  Board.” 

“We  fully  agree  Avith  Mr.  Ludlum’s  o])inion.  One  of  the  employers 
at  the  Bessemer  here  recently  made  the  same  statement. 

iMercer  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“T  fully  believe  that  Ta  per  cent  of  the  present  old  jieople  employed 
by  corporations  Avould  be  maintained  a much  longer  period  if  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Avas  ])ro])ei'ly  functioTiing ; and  also  25  per  cent 
that  are  not  noAV  employed  Avould  lind  employment  if  same  Avere  in 
force. 

Tioga  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“T  agree  Avith  Mr.  Ludlum  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  the  aged. 
T Avent  to  the  office  of  the  Llerksion  & AYalker  Brick  Company  of  Mt. 
Union  in  regard  to  an  applicant  and  they  seemed  very  Avilling  to  keep 
an  aged  man  in  their  employ  pi'oviding  he  Avould  get  a little  assistance 
later  on.  I think  quite  a feAv  tirms  turn  people  out  AAdien  they  become 
old  thinking  they  might  haA'e  them  to  keej)  Avhen  they  are  unable  to 
Avork. 

Huntingdon  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“From  an  acquaintance  during  more  than  forty  years  of  business 
association  I may  say  that  Avith  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  in 
operation  it  Avill  materially  benefit  a class  of  our  citizens,  both  men 
and  Avomen,  avIio  require  assistance  at  this  period  of  life. 

“Some  of  them  might  secure  an  opnortunity  to  labor  at  some  kinds 
of  Avork  Avere  it  not  for  the  fact  of  the  railroads’  age  limit  in  hiring 
emj)loyees;  and  this  applies  to  our  poAvder  plants  and' other  indus- 
tries employing  lal)or  here. 

“Tt  Avould  seem  that  this  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  in  oi)eration 
Avould  benefit  some  of  our  most  Avorthy  citizens  and  not  be  detrimen- 
tal to  any  of  our  ]>eople. 

Cameron  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 
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“I  heartily  endorse  Commissioner  Ludlum’s  idea  in  regard  to 
employers  retaining  employees  of  advanced  age  Avliile  capable  of 
performing  anything  near  their  ordinary  earning  capacity. 

“For  thirty-hve  yciars,  I have  been  employing  men  of  practically 
all  ages,  and"  my  experience  has  been  that  men  of  mature  years  are 
more  trustworthy  . . . and  in  most  instances  more  efficient  than 

young  men.’' 

Bedford  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“1  quite  agree  Avith  Commissioner  Ludlum  that  a very  considerable 
portion  of  the  opposition  to  the  Old  Age  Act  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  provisions.  The  law  wlien  in  operation  would 
certainly  enable  employers  to  give  employment  to  a very  much  larger 
percentage  of  the  aged  if  the  employer  knew  the  aged  wonld  not  be 
come  an  obligation  to  them  Avhen  they  became  too  old  to  ].'erform 
their  duties. 

“Ti  is  qnife  pathetic  the  Avay  the  old  i)eople  of  onr  County  came  t 
forth  to  file  their  application  blanks  and  I can  assure  yoiA  it  Avill  be  a 
pleasure  to  the  Coimty  Board  if  the  time  comes  for  us  to  tell  them 
that  the  Luav  is  in  effect. 

Venango  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“It  seems  to  me  that  if  an  old  age  assistance  fund  Avere  available, 
it  would  be  a help  in  keeping  a number  of  old  men  employed  in  our 
industries.  It  Avould  stimulate  heads  of  corporations  to  retain  men 
Avho  are  u])  in  years,  knoAving  that  in  so  doing  they  Avould  not  be 
liable  for  their  keep  in  future  years.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  people 
to  AA’hom  I talked  to  relative  to  the  Commission  are  in  favor  of  it. 

Clarion  Comity  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“I  fully  agree  Avith  the  opinion  of  Mr.  David  S.  Ludlum  relative  to 
employers  carrying  on  their  payrolls  men  and  Avomen  of  advanced 
years;  it  Avould  be  flue  if  the  ‘old  age  assistance’  idea  could  be  carried 
out. 

Warren  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“Undoubtedly  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a full  appreciation  of  its  provisions. 

“I  frH^l  quite  sure  from  conversations  with  emjiloyers  that  many 
would  give  employment  to  the  aged  if  they  felt  no  moral  obligation 
to  give  these  men  and  Avomen  support  Avhen  they  become  too  old  to 
Avork ; and  if  all  employers  kncAV  the  aged  Avorker  Avonld  be  able  to 
receive  some  assistance  under  the  laAv,  aged  Avorkers  Avould  be 
given  employment. 

Berks  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“It  is  a very  sad  state  of  affairs  Avhen  onr  Board  l eceives  such  a 
large  number  of  applications  and  letters  appealing  to  the  assistance 
board  for  help. 

“I  heartily  endorse  the  opinion  and  expression  of  Mr.  David  S. 
Ludlum  and  I trust  there  Avill  be  no  let  up  until  the  assistance  of 
aged  and  dependent  becomes  an  effective  law. 

Susquehanna  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“Mr.  Ludlum’s  vieAv  in  the  matter  of  aged  persons  getting  more 
employment  under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  AAdien  put  in  operation 
is  in  my  opinion  a very  correct  one.  I knoAv  Civil  War  veterans  Avho 
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did  more  work,  and  worked  harder  after  receiving  aid  from  the 
Government  than  they  did  before.  That  it  would  be  an  inducement 
for  others  to  emjdoy  them  is,  beyond  a doubt,  true  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance'  Act.  It  also  would  be  an  incentive  for  them  to  help 
themselves  outside  of  what  they  might  receive  from  the  Act. 

Fulton  Coiuity  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“After  reading  Mr.  David  S.  Ludlum’s  expression,  and  from  my 
experience  as  Secretary  of  Mifflin  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board, 
1 lu'iirtily  a]»])i()V(*  tlu'  the  same.  If  the  emi)loyei‘  knew  that  the 
aged  workers  would  be  able  to  receive  some  assistance  under  the 
)(i-('S(*iiT  law,  old(‘r  woi'kers  would  be  utilized  to  a much  greater  extent. 

Mifflin  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“I  have  talked  to  lawyers,  doctors,  coal  operators  (the  farmers 
especially)  and  all  favor  it.  I really  believe  there  is  no  opposition 
to  the  Act  in  Somerset  County. 

"If  one  meets  forty  to  fifty  of  these  de])endents  and  their  sui)porters 
and  they  explain  to  you  the  conditions  as  they  really  are,  you  cannot 
help  but  feel  as  David  S.  Ludlum,  President  of  the  Autocar  Company, 
when  he  exi)ressed  the  belief  that  a very  considerable  portion  of  the 
opposition  to  this  Act  is  due  to  the  lack  of  a full  ai^preciatiou  of  its 
provisions. 

Somerset  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

"I  am  Ihorouglily  in  accord  with  Mr.  Ludlum's  views.  I feel  it  is 
our  duty,  as  a Christian  Civilized  Community  to  assist  the  aged. 

Clinton  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“From  my  own  experience  I And  that  the  applicants  for  Old  Age 
Assistance  that  I have  investigated  would  not  be  able  to  work  at  all, 
they  are  too  old  and  feeble  for  even  light  manual  labor.  We  have 
only  investigated  a portion  of  the  applications  in  this  County,  but 
so  far  as  we  have  gone  I think  my  statement  is  correct. 

Westmoreland  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“Concerning  Mr.  Ludlum’s  expression  I Avould  say  he  has  expressed 
Avliat  a great  majority  of  people  are  thinking.  As  he  states,  there 
are  a number  who  might  continue  working  at  some  light  work  if 
they  were  assured  some  slight  financial  aid  Avhen  they  are  past 
working. 

Sullivan  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“I  do  not  hold  the  same  opinion  that  Mr.  Ludlum  holds.  Practic- 
ally all  the  applications  that  our  Board  passed  upon  are  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  work  even  if  they  had  a chance.  His  opinion 
may  hold  good  in  other  counties  but  not  in  ours. 

Adams  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

‘Air.  Ludlum’s  opinion  is  based  upon  large  experience  and  gener- 
ous sympathies.  Other  employers  of  different  temperament  might 
readily  find  grounds  to  oppose  his  kindliness.  To  some  the  only 
consideration  is  the  size  of  the  product  whicli  can  be  squeezed  out 
of  the  employees. 


Monroe  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 
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“I  considered  Mr.  Ludlum’s  address  one  of  the  best  given.  In 
our  city  or  county  when  a man  or  woman  reaches  the  age  of  60  and 
65  they  are  considered  too  old  to  be  given  employment  to  and  they 
are  advised  that  work  is  slack  and  the  plant  will  close  down  for  a 
short  time;  that  is  one  way  of  getting  rid  of  old  mateihal.  When 
work  is  resumed,  the  old  employees  are  forgotten  and  younger  men 
are  employed.  I have  worked  weekly  in  our  County  Home  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years  and  I know  a number  of  our  old  ]>eople 
would  not  be  in  our  home  if  they  coiild  find  some  employment  and 
be  given  some  assistance.  It  is  very  difficult  when  you  have  been 
active  all  jmur  life  and  then  have  to  come  down  and  sit  on  a bench 
or  working  chair  without  anything  to  occupy  your  time  or  mind. 

York  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“I  have  no  way  of  knowing  just  how  different  organizations  look 
upon  the  subject  but  from  the  expression  of  the  people,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  public  heartily  approves  of  the  Act.  From  personal 
investigation  and  review  of  applications  I believe  that  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  applicants  are  worthy  of  assistance  and  county  aid  alone 
is  not  sufficient. 

•'Mr.  David  8.  Ludlum  certainly  makes  a good  argument  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  employer. 

McKean  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 

“Mr.  Ludlum  struck  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  vouched  this 
opinion;  there  is  no  doubt  that  tliis  is  very  largely  the  case  with  the 
greater  percentage  of  employers  of  labor  and,  if  employers  had  the 
assurance  that  their  aged  workers  would  receive  some  assistance 
under  such  a law  as  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  they  would  find 
some  employment  of  a light  nature  for  many  whom  they  dismiss  at 
ages  ranging  from  45  years  to  60  years.  As  it  now  is,  what  savings 
such  aged  have  when  their  employments  are  terminated,  it  is  all 
used  up  by  the  time  they  reach  the  age  of  70  years  and,  at  that  age, 
most  of  them  become  dependent  on  the  assistance  of  others. 

“Practically  all  applicants  in  this  county  for  assistance  under  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  stated  they  would  prefer  to  do  some  light 
work  at  a wage  sufficient  to  ‘just  live’  rather  than  apply  for  the 
assistance  afforded  by  the  Act,  but  that  employers  tell  them  they  are 
too  old  and  will  not  employ  them. 

Lycoming  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.” 


OPINIONS  FROM  ABROAD 


January  15,  1925. 

The  following  recent  letters  are  significant : 

“I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying — -and  I am  sure  tliat 
everybody  in  this  country  would  agree  with  mc^^ — that 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act  is  the  most  popular  piece  of 
social  legislation  ever  passed  in  this  country.  There  is 
not  a vestige  of  opposition  to  it,  and  nobody  would  ever 
dream  of  suggesting  its  repeal.  On  the  contrary,  there 
is  a strong  agitation  among  all  political  parties  for  its 
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improvement.  The  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  a 
non-party  issue  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  heartily  sup- 
ported by  all  parties.” 

Philip  Snowden, 

Former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

Great  Britian 
February  18,  1925. 


“The  experience  of  the  Pensions  Administration  is 
that  the  system  has  operated  successfully.  Our  ex- 
peiience  has  been  that  the  operation  of  the  pensions  law 
has  in  no  way  injured  the  morale  of  people  because  of 
its  protection  in  old  age,  nor  has  it  been  found  to  dis- 
courage thrift.  On  the  contrary,  reviews  of  pensions 
have  frequently  shown  that,  after  being  granted  pen- 
sions the  recipients  have  commenced  to  earn,  or,  if 
already  in  employment,  that  they  have  considerably  in- 
creased their  earnings  and  in  various  ways  added  to 
their  property.” 

J.  E.  Collins, 
Commissioner  of  Pensions, 

Australia 


STATEMENT  OF  EXPENDITURES  OF  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE 
COMMISSION  FROM  SEPTEMBER  6,  192.3  to 
NOVEMBER  30,  1924. 


Salaries  of  Staff  |7,128.29 

Fees  of  Commision 270.00 

Traveling  Expenses  1,800.85 

Telegraph  and  Teleplione  179.48 

Postage  331.00 

Office  Equipment  279.06 

Office  Supplies 371.27 

Printing  108.57 

Miscellaneous  142.97 


Total  $10,611.49 


APPENDIX  I 


NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  MEMBERS  OF  COUNTY  OLD 
AGE  ASSISTANCE  BOARD. 


ADAMS 

Hiram  C.  Lady,  Chairman Arendtsville 

Mrs.  Wm.  Arch,  McClean,  Gettysburg 

Hugh  E.  Topper McSherrystown 

O.  E.  Tawney,  Secretary Gettysburg 

BEAVER 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Gray,  Secretary Beaver  Falls 

(Two  vacancies) 

BEDFORD 

B.  O.  May,  Chairman Hyndman 

H.  G.  Smith.  Secretary Bedford 

W.  J.  Van  Horn Everett 

BERKS 

J.  H.  Reichert,  Chairman Reading 

Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Vastine,  Secretary Reading 

Seibert  L.  Witman Reading 

BRADFORD 

David  J.  Armstrong Monroeton 

John  O.  Mather Ulster 

Mrs.  Josephine  Waldo,  Secretary V yalusing 

BUTLER 

D.  G.  Bastain,  Chairman Zelienople 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Wiggins,  Secretary Butler 

T.  P.  Mifflin North  Washington 

CAMBRIA 

Mrs.  Lester  Larimer,  Chairman  Patton 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Stineman,  Secretary South  Fork 

Miss  Loretto  Prindible Patton 

CAMERON 

J.  P.  McNarney,  Chairman Emporium 

Mrs.  Hattie  Smith,  Secretary Driftwood 

L.  K.  Huntington Emporium 

CENTRE 

Mrs.  Mazie  Brbuse,  Chairman Bellefonte 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Tuten,  Secretary Philipsburg 

Mrs.  Annie  Fisher Centre  Hall 

CHESTER 

Amos  G.  Gotwals,  Chairman Phoenixville 

Mrs.  L.  F.  Lambert,  Secretary Coatesville,  R.  D. 

J.  D.  Moore Oxford 
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CLARION 

H.  II.  Bittenbeiider 

James  Pinks 

J.  W.  F.  Wilkinson 

CLEARFIELD 

George  M.  Rosser,  Chairman 

Howard  Stewart.  Secretary 

James  W.  Ruffner 

CLINTON 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Mayes,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Chas.  Osner 

(One  vacancy) 

COLUMBIA 

A.  N.  Shearer,  Chairman 

R.  W.  Young,  Secretary 

II.  A.  Kemp 

CRAWFORD 

IM.  G.  Beatty,  Chairman 

Howard  Powell,  Secretary 

N.  W.  Reynolds 

ERIE 

A.  J.  McCollum,  Chairman 

N.  W.  Couse,  Secretary 

C.  C.  Rice 

FAYETTE 

R.  S.  McCrum 

(Two  vacancies) 

FULTON 

Luther  Kirk,  Chairman 

Ulysses  Humbert,  Secretary 

Ross  R.  Hann 

GREENE 

W.  R.  Hogue,  Chairman 

Miss  Mary  W.  Denny,  Secretary 

E.  S.  Minor 

HUNTINGDON 

George  W.  Fisher,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Mamie  Harper  Swan,  Secretary 

Allison  Black 

INDIANA 

Alex  M.  Stewart,  (Chairman 

Mrs.  Carrie  H.  Stitt,  Secretary 

Dr.  William  A.  Simpton 

JEFFERSON 

Russell  Sheldon,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Means,  Secretary 

C.  R.  Hall 

Ill 


LACKAWxVNXA 

George  G.  Brooks,  Chairman .Seranlon 

Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Jadwin,  Secretary Scranton 

P.  F.  Calpin Scranton 

LAWRENCE 

Robert  K.  Aiken,  Chairman New  Castle 

Mrs.  Nettie  G.  Matheny,  Secretary New  Castle 

Rev.  Charles  Bell Ellwood  City 

LYCOMING 

James  P.  Collier,  Chairman Williamsport 

D.  W.  Osier Hughesville 

Shem  Spigelmyer Jersey  Shore 

John  A.  Harries,  Secretary Williamsport 

McKEAN 

Miss  Mae  Choate,  Chairman Smethport 

Miss  Margaret  Caldwell,  Secretary Bradford 

Mrs.  Fantine  Burdick Kane 

MERCER 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Daughtery,  Cliairman Grove  City 

Mrs.  Stacy  Dean,  Secretary Greenville 

Mrs.  John  C.  Owsley Sharon 

MIFFLIN 

Frank  E.  Mann,  Chairman Lewistown 

J.  Harry  Sides,  Secretary McVeytown 

Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Garver Belleville 

MONROE 

Luther  Hoffman,  Chairman East  Stroudsburg 

Dr.  W.  R.  Fisher,  Secretary Swiftwater 

Dr.  Mary  Erdman Stroudsburg 

MONTOUR 

Geo.  B.  Kase,  Chairman Danville 

Mrs.  Sara  B.  Jennings,  Secretary Danville 

Levi  Fenstermacher Danville 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

Hon.  John  M.  Mack,  Chairman Shamokin 

Harry  Strine,  Secretary Milton 

Dr.  C.  M.  Gass Sunbury 

PERRY 

Hon.  C.  M.  Bower,  Qiairman Blain 

G.  H.  Frank,  Secretary Newport 

G.  W.  Meek New  Bloonrfield 

PIKE 

John  C.  Warner,  Chairman Milford 

John  E.  Aimer,  Secretary Milford 

Miss  Ethel  Noyes. Milford 
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I'OTTER 

A.  F.  Smith,  Chairman Coudersport 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Thompson,  Secretary Coudersport 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Dubois Coudersport 

SNYDER 

M.  W.  S.  Benfer Beaver  Springs 

lianks  Kreamer Richfield 

I>avid  Woomer ]Mt  Pleasant  Mills 

SOMERSET 

W.  L.  Mills,  Chairman Markleton 

Howard  B.  Forney,  Secretary Davidsville 

J.  M.  Gnagey Mydersdale 

SU  ELI  VAN 

Mrs.  Orrill  Avery,  Secretary Porkesville 

W.  B.  Snyder Nordmont 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Walsh Dushore 


SUSQUEFIANNA 

Joseph  West,  Chairman Fairdale 

P.  A.  Osborn,  Secretary Harford 

Mrs.  Katherine  Irving Susquehanna 

TIOGA 

"William  Ordway,  Chairman Elkland 

I^eon  Baynes,  Secretary Mansfield 

James  L.  Lattimer Sabinsville 


UNION 

Dr.  John  T.  Judd.  Cliairman Lewisburg 

Rev.  R.  Ira  Gass,  Secretary West  Milton 

H.  B.  Young Miftlinburg 

VENANGO 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Pundt,  Chairman Oil  City 

Mrs.  Core  M.  Dille.  Secretary Cooperstown 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Corrin Franklin 

WARREN 

E.  M.  Hodges,  Chairman "Warren 

Mrs.  Robert  Hall,  Secretary Warren 

Dr.  L.  E.  Chapman Warren 


WASHINGTON 

Mr.  T.  F.  Burte Washington 

Dr.  J.  K.  Smith Charleroi 

Mrs.  Janet  Workman,  Secretary Canonsburg 


WESTMORELAND 

Prank  D.  Neale,  Chairman 

Mrs.  John  C.  Silsley,  Secretary.  . 
Joseph  E.  Stevenson 

YORK 

Frederick  Z.  Stauffer,  Chairman 

Edwin  S.  Crone,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Susan  H.  Frank 
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V'andergrift 
Greensburg 
West  Newton 

York' 

York 
, . York 
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